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INTRODUCTION. 

Baron Joseph von Hammer Purgstal] ( 1774-1866 ) an 
Austrian diplomatist and an orientalist of eminence, wrote Die 
Geschichte der Assassinen. published in Vienna in 1818. The 
English translation of this work “The History of the Assassins ” 
appeared in 1835. Since then no book in English, exclusively 
devoted to the Assassins, has been published. Subsequent 
research appears only in scattered references in works such as 
Prof. E. G. Browne’s “A Literary History of Persia’* Vols. 
1 & 2, Rev. F. W. Bussell “Religious Thought and Heresy in 
the Middle Ages,” and in articles such as that of the late Prof. 
D. S. Margoliouth in the “ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics.” 

Von Hammer summed up all that could then be known or 
surmised of the famous heretical sect which added a word to 
English, to French, to German, in fact to the majority of 
western languages. 

The time has now come for a second English work for two 
reasons. Much has been added to our knowledge both of the 
Assassins themselves and of their influence in history. 

Von Hammer - Purtgstall, Austrian Baron, ultramontane 
Catholic subordinate of that Prince Metternich who was the 
intellectual leader and architect of the furious reaction which 
followed the fall of Napoleon, was scarcely likely to be just, 
much less favourable to the most terrible secret society that 
ever set at nought public law, orthodox religion and despotic 
authority. A close study of his book reveals that ho regarded 
the Assassins as the exemplar of the secret societies of his own 
day such as the French Freemasons, the German Illuminati, 
and, above all, the Italian Carbonari. Our Baron, contemporary 
of the French Reign of Terror, of the persecution of the church, 
and of the death on the scaffold of an Austrian princess and 
French Queen, Marie Antoinette, declares his aim to be ‘‘to 
present a lively picture of the pernicious influence of secret 
societies in government, and of the dreadful prostitution of 
religion to the horrors of unbridled ambition.” His contemporary 
bias, in> this instance, seriously affected not only his judgment, 
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but his accuracy, for he entirely missed the one fact indispens¬ 
able to a f all comprehension of the historic role of the Assassin 
sect-that li san-ben-Sabah’s aim was conservative, not subver¬ 
sive. fhis act alone vitiates much of Hammer - Purgstall’s 
argument m would justify another book on the Order of the 
Assassins w itr m from a standpoint more historically correct. 

Furth mure we have behind us today what the Austrian 
Par on had in due, if terrifying, peispective, a century of terror 
and counter-terror, culminating in the totalitarian despotisms 
of today. This period sheds a flood of lurid and penetrating 
light on that not dissimilar epoch of cultural decline and 
ideological conflict which marked die downtall of the classic 
Muslim civilisation of the Khalits of the Xllth and XIIth 
centuries of the Christian era. Th.it was the time of the strife 
between the Futimid and Abbassid Khalits; of the Eastern 
inroads of the terrible Turk and the still more terrible Tartar ; 
of the Western hurricane represented 1>\ the Crusades ; of the 
break-up of traditional faith and morals in the world of Islam, 
along with the contemporary cultural eclipse ; of the jeremiad 
of Omar Khay y am over the dying civilization ; the time when 
the Assassins thems 1 lvcs made their lurid appearance on the 
stage of history, prior to the final cclhqre before the locust 
flight of the hordes of Jenghis Khan. As a result of our own 
terrifying exj erienccs, the present, age possesses the under¬ 
standing whereby to view the era of the Assassins with,a 
greater sympathy and insight than was possible to the genera¬ 
tion around IS 1 8. 

The age of Hasaii-bon-Sabah was one of decay, dissolution 
and ruin, and the special institutions of the Assassins were 
adopted as a means ot survival-in particular their most peculiar 
characteristic, the technique of terror to which they owe their 
name anti lasting fame, was employed that they might survive 
in an age wherein survival could he secured in no other wav. 

The Assassins, then, were neither mere robbers, using 
rc igion as a cloak for their murderous rapacity 7 , as did tho 
Indian Thugs of a later day nor were they necessarily the 
tmemies of the human ra n*, as their European historian his 
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©pooh supposed. Or if the followers of the “Mountain thief* 
were such, it was only incidentally and as part of their “pro¬ 
tective covering” in an age c f iron* fundamentally and i* is 
this central fact which constitutes their unique claim to disdne- 
tioii in the eyes of history, the Assassins represented a sect 
the time for justice to which may now he said to in vo armed. 
Jn particular, such a book is opportune for two reason*-', ope 
inherent in the nature <d the tin * wo ess -r.self, tin other 
arising from the peculiar nature of the sub joe/ The evolution 
of Oriental studies in the able hands of the scholars mcotiomd 
above, and of their f* llow-spcmnbsts both h re ,nd in other 
countries, has added much t < our knowledge both of the 
Assassins themselves and of Tneii inMuence upon the course of 
history in both East and West. 

That the pages in the ensuing monograph labour under 
extensive obligations to the work of these men of profound 
learning goes without saying. It is, in ary case, indicated, 
albeit insufficiently, in and by the numerous referei ces to their 
works which are necessarily included in the pages that follow. 
“Time,” proverbially, “effaces all things,” and long before the 
point of annihilations is reached additions, modifications, and 
subtractions are recpjired in any and every bra.ich of know¬ 
ledge. This is especially so with regard to the Assassins in 
view of the care with which the esoteric creed peculiar to the 
sect jealously guarded its secrets from prying eyes behind the 
mountain battlements of Akim it and Masyaf, where the “Old 
Man of the Mountain " kept his court. It is consecpiently the 
“time lag” represented in the twentieth century by the Oriental 
scholarship of the early nineteenth which constitutes the first 
justification for the appearance in English of a second book on 
the Assassins. 

The second, and much moie imperative and urgent, 
reason lies in the peculiar nature of the subject, to which fact- 
reference has just been made above. Baron von Hammer. 
Purgstall wrote in 1818, on tho morrow of the fall, of Napoleon, 
at the very inception of that generation of furious reaction, of 
authoritarian mysfcioiem in both Church and State, in religion 
and j*olitics which endured from 1814-5, the date of Napoleon’s 
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two abdications (ending the immediate epoch of the Fran oh 
Revolution), down to 1848. This last date was the year of the 
European revolution which gave the death blow to feudalism 
and clericalism over two-thirds of Europe, their restoration 
proving subsequently impossible, at any rate in any permanent 
and secure sense. This generation of reaction was dominated 
by the “Holy Alliance’’ of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the 
guiding architect of which, and the intellectual leader of the 
European reaction for the whole of that generation, was the 
Austrian Chancellor Prince Metternioh. the immediote diplo¬ 
matic superior of the Austrian diplomat and aristocrat, Baron 
Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, the historian of the Assassins. 

It follows from the above that an Austrian baron in the 
era of the “Holy Alliance,” of which the Hapsburg Empire was 
a pillar, a diplomatic colleague of the arch-reactionary and 
upholder of law and order, Prince Metternich-Austrian Imperial 
Chancellor, 1812-48- and an orthodox member of the ultramon¬ 
tane Catholic Church of the Pope Pius VII and Joseph de 
Maistre, was scarcely likely to be just, much less favourable, to 
the most terrible secret society, that ever set at nought the 
public law of the society, the traditions of orthodox religion, 
and the authority of despotic governments. Such was the sect 
of the Aseassins - “the cause of that terror which made kings 
tremble on their thrones and checked the angry anathemas of 
outraged orthodoxy” (Browne ut sup., Vol 2, p. 206). 

It is, in fact, obvious from a close study of his book that 
the Austrian historian of the Assassins did not achieve that 
complete historical impartiality which would entirely have 
differentiated the diplomat of reactionary Austria jfrom the 
objective historian of Hasan-ben.Sabah, and of his successors. 
So far, in fact, was he from doing so that, per contra, he 
evidently regarded the Assassins as the prototype, exemplar, 
and medieval counterpart of the secret societies of his own day, 
secret societies which an Austrian-Catholic official of the “Holy 
Alliance” was bound to reprobate in the heyday of the Euro¬ 
pean reaction. These]were the French Freemasons/the Qerman 



Illuminati; above all that subteranean menace to Pope and 
Emperor, to Law and Order, to Conservative Europe, and 
to Ultramontane Catholicism, the Italian Carbonari. Indeed, 
Von Hammer himself tells us in his final summary of his work : 

“In writing this history, we have set two things before 
us as our object, to have attained which is less our hope 
than our wish. In the first place, two piesent a lively 
picture of the pernicious influence of secret societies 
in governments, and of the dreadful prostitution of 
religion to the horrors of unbridled ambition/’** 

It is evident from the above that Von Hammer wrote his 
history, not purely in the interests of science, but rather “to 
point the moral and adorn the tale.’ In recounting the history 
of the medieval terrorists of Asia, he kept his eyes firmly fixed 
on the contemporary European scene and on the modern terro¬ 
rists, the revolutionary “secret societies” of Italy, France, and 
Germany, whose underground plots against throne and altar in 
the generation after the French Revolution disturbed the pri¬ 
vileges of restored legitimacy and the dreasm of the °Holy 
Alliance.” After all, Napoleon, the ogre of reactionary Europe 
was still alive the “Old Man” of St. Helena Mountain, while the 
French Revolution was still fresh in everyone’s memory, and, 
the mention by the historian of “weak governments” was an 
obvious reference to the half-hearted capitulations of Louis XVI 
to the Paris mob, whom, in the expert opinion of Napoleon, “a 
whiff of grapeshot could have dispersed.” 

Von Hammer had, after all, been a contemporary of the 
French terror, of the persecution of the Catholic Church, and of 
the death upon the scaffold of an Austrian princess, Marie 
Antoinette. All these dire events reappeared, subtly transmu¬ 
ted, in the “history” of the Assassins, the medieval forerunners, 
in the historian’s opinion of the guillotine and the Jacobin Club. 

It is evident that a work of an historical character compiled 
from such a standpoint, however wide and accurat its erudition, 
must lack that measure of sympathy and understanding of its 
subject that is inseparable from the most profound historical 
lesearch. 

Von Ufmmer O P, Cit., pp 278-9 Indian edition, 1 iralic added. 
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Moreover, in this instance, his contemporary bias seriously 
affected not merely his judgment, but his accuracy. For in his 
blindness to all colours save the glaring revolutionary red \ on 
Hammer entirely missed the important fact, one indispensable 
to a full comprehension of the historic role of the Assassin sect, 
that essentially the movement founded by Hasan-ben-Sabah 
was a conservative and not a subversive movement; (me whose 
raison d’etre was to defend and not to overthrow the society of 
the past, and the culture thence bequeathed. This fact alone 
vitiates much of Yon Hammer’s argument and would itself 
justify another book on the Ordor of the Assassins-one written 
from a standpoint more historically correct. 

This, however, is not all that can be said in favour of such 
a project. For we today have behind us what Von Hammer 
and the men of the Europe of the Restoration only had before 
them in dim, if terrifying perspective. We in the twentieth 
century have behind us that contury of terror and counter¬ 
terror, “ Red ” and “ White ” ; of anarchism and systematic 
repression; of revolution and counter-revolution; of Bolshevism 
and Fascism ; of Louis Napoleon, Thiers, Bismarck, Mussolini, 
and Hitler, on the one hand; of Blanqui, Bakunin, Marx, Lenin. 
Trjtsky, on the other ; that ago of scientific conspiracy, and of 
suppression, no less scientific, which makes up the classical 
century of social conflict. The nineteenth century and early 
twentieth form an era which will be found to shed a flood of 
lurid and penetrating light upon that not altogether dissimilar 
epoch of cultural decline and political and ideological conflicts 
which marked the downfall of the classical Muslim civilisation 
of the Khalifs of the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the 
Christian era. That was the time of the strife between the 
Fa timid and Abbassid Khalifs ; of the Eastern inroads of the 
terrible Turk and the still more terrible Tartar ; of the Western 
hurricane represented by the Crusades; of the break-up of tradi¬ 
tional faith and morals in the world of Islam, along with the 
contemporary cultural eclipse; of the jeremiad of Omar Khayyam 
over the dying civilization ; the time when the Assassins them- 
elves made their lurid appearance on the stage of hfctory, 
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prior to the final collapse before the locust flight of the hordes 
of Jenghis Khan. As a result of our own terrifying experiences 
the present age possesses the understanding whereby to view 
the era of tho Assassins with a greater sy nipathy and insight 
than was possible to the generation around 1818. 

If the aim of universal history as defined by a certain 
school of historical philosophy is to understand the prosont in 
the light of thefpast, no less true is it that history aims at, and 
equally achieves, an understanding of the past in tho light 
afforded by the present. Consequently such an epoch of re¬ 
volution as this in which we live, witnessing social and 
intellectual disintegration, in which some have surmised the 
impending dissolution of that modern civilization, liberal and 
commercial, which arose in Kuropo at the time of the Renais¬ 
sance and the Reformation, must necessarily throw a certain 
degree of light upon that other age of dissolution, conditioned 
by forces in many respects remarkably similar, which embraced 
the civilization of Asia West of the Ganges in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of the Christian era. The age 
of the decline of the great Mohammedan civilization which 
stretched from Central Asia to Spain,from the Hindu-Kush to the 
Pyrenees; of the fall of the Muslim “Papacy/* tho Khalifat ; of 
the passage of supremacy within the world of Islam itself from 
the civilised Arabs and Persians to the barbarous Turks. The 
very age which culminated in the most terrible cultural oblitara- 
tion that tho world has ever known,tho annihilation of tho classi¬ 
cal Muslim civilization of Central Asia by the all destroying hordes 
of the ‘world conqueror,’ Jenghis Khan, who strewed the ‘golden 
road to Samarkand’ 4 with their ghastly pyramids of human 
skulls in an orgy of destruction, Compared to the permanent 
and irrevocable destruction thus effected, oven the wholesale 
destruction caused by the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) ‘pales 
its ineffectual fires,” and the Vandal isms” of the German 

conquerors of Rome, even of Attila, tho llunnish “Scourge of 
God” himself, assume an absolute insignificance. 

For such, were the times of Hasan-ben-Sabah, of the 
Assassins, and the peculiar institutions cf that sect were 
adapted to meet the exigencies of that age of decay,dissolution 
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and ruin. Incited, even their most peculiar and characteristic 
institution - the technique of terror to which they owe their 
name, their lasting fame, and their distinctive place in history- 
was developed solely as a means of survival in an age wherein 
survival eon Id bo secured in no other way. “The times were 
out of joint,” and even in the shaken world of Western Asia in 
the Middle Ages the “Darwinian” doctrine of “the survival of 
the fittest” held good. That the killer is more to survive 

than the killed was known to the Sheikhs of the Assassins eight 
ceilturies before The Oiigin of Species (1^59) established the 
fact upon ample scientific foundations, derived from the study 
alike of the animal kingdom and of human institutions, and 
proven beyond any doubt to be a universal “law” of both 
natural and human evolution, 

The Assassins, then, were neither mere robbors, using 
religion as a cloak for their murderous rapacity, as did the 
Indian Thugs of a later day, nor were they necessarily the 
enemes of the human race, as their European historian and his 
epoch supposed. Or if the foliovvers of the Mountain Chief” 
were such, it was only incidentally and as part of their ‘protec¬ 
tive covering” in an age of iron. Fundamentally, and it is this 
central fact which constitutes their unique claim to distinction 
in the eyes of history, the Assassins represented i sect of 
philosophers who evolved a philosophy of survival a defensive 
terrorism wherewith to terro rise an age of terrjr . By virtue 
of this terror-ot systematic assassination-they kept at arms’ 
length a hostile world which they were not strong enough to 
resist openly. Too weak numerically to contend in the open 
field with the powerful Turkish Sultans of the Near East, 
or with the iron - clad Western crusaders, they evolved 
a technique of secret killing. They assassinated-and survived ! 

In short, these Oriental prototypes of Maehiavelli 
realized instinctively, four centuries before the writing of The 
Prince (1513), that “the means” not merely “justifies,” but is 
conditioned by and towards “the end,” the unique end, 
survival. « 
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In the light of the above facta, it is evident that the 
author of the following pages does not present the history of 
the Assassins from an angle at all similar to that from which the 
pre-Darwinian Von Hammer, a professional hater of ''secret 
societies,” approaches his material. Far from constituting any 
“subversive menace,” to the clamcal Muslim civilization of their 
tiraes-such a “menace,” for instance, as the Italian Carbonari 
were in tho early nineteenth century to the legitimist-clerical 
Austrian monarchy which Von Hammer himself served, the 
followers of the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain” represented what 
was from many points of view the last stand, the final oasis 
of tho classical civilization of the Mohammedan East before it 
went down under tho incoming flood of the destroying waves of 
barbarism represented successively by the Soljuk and Ottoman 
r J urks and the Tartar armies of Jenghis Khan, Hulagu, and 
Tamerlane. The strongholds of the Assassins represented 
oases amid the flood. 

For 166 years - 1090-1256- the walls of Alamut held that 
Hood at bay or, rather, it held a hostile world at bay by 
“arguments weighty and trenchant”- as the Assassins them¬ 
selves described with grim humour their own technique of 
intimidation. It was, above all, by terrorism, practiced as an 
art, and conducted upon the principles of an exact science,that 
the disciples of Hasan-ben-Sabah preserved their oasis, their 
“Eagle’s Nest” - Alamut - from the encroachments of a hostile 
world. The universal loathing in which their name was held 
was yet checked by, and subordinated to, the still more lively 
terror which was common to Muslim and Christian, to East 
and West, to Tink and Frank alike, at the thought of that 
ubiquitous dagger which at all tin es and places where the 
interests of the Order required it, “stands ready to smite once 
and smite no more.” 

It is, then, as an opbode in and as an offshoot from, the 
classic civilization of the Muslim Holden Age that the history 
of the assassins is presented in the following chapters. The 
sect of the “Hashishin” ‘Assassins'’ when viewed fiom 
a perspective rather cultural than religious,may be defined with 
essenty‘41 truth as the Mohammedan civilization of “a state of 
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siege;' 9 just as the Jesuit Order, which may be considered 
with considerable justice as its authentic technical successor, 
represented in the epoch of the Counter-Reformation of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the similar phenomenon of 
the Catholicism of a state of siege, of the medieval Church sur¬ 
rounded on every hand by a rebellious world and by an alien 
and antagonistic culture that departed, evor more and more 
widely,from the standards set up by the Catholic civilization of 
medieval times.(This comparison, already made elsewhere by the 
author, will be referred to more than once in the course of the 
ensuing pages.) In many respects the Assassins were the 
“Jesuits” of Islam, and their history lends itself to treatment 
from an historical standpoint broadly similar. 

We propose, therefore, to consider the Assassins primarily 
as an historical force, and not as a mere secret socioty ; from 
the standpoint of a social and cultural historian, and not from 
that of a police spy or a moralist intent only on the preserva¬ 
tion of “law and order”- a point of view approximating to that 
taken up by Von Hammer. To achieve this purpose, the 
following procedure is adopted : 

In a first, introductory part, we trace the historic 
background without some consideration of which, the rise, and 
even the nature, of the Ismaili movement which culminated in 
the sect founded, or rather, developed by liasau-ben-Sibah, is 
completely unintelligible. In the second part a sketch is 
presented of the career of Hasan-ben-Sabah himself, and of hit 
successors in both the original Persian and the derivative 
Syrian branches of the sect (or Order, as it may, in some respec 
at least, be more accurately styled) down to, and including, the 
downfall of the Persian Assassins at the hands of the Tartars, 
and of the Syrians before the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt. In 
this section no attempt will be made to achieve a superfluous 
originality, as the fact rolating to the Assassins have alroady 
been treated/*? erfcvxo in the writings of Von Hammer himsolf; 
supplemented by the more recent reseatches of Orientalists of 
a later date. 
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In the third part we shall consider, from the standpoint 
indicated above, that which was peculiar to, and distinctive of 
the movement founded by Ben-Sabah-its utisov [d'etre its 
organization, its peculiar combination of free thought and blind 
fanaticism, of intellectual libertinism and “corpse-like obedi¬ 
ence,^” its unique technique of terror, and the fantastic* back¬ 
ground of that terror ; its technical triumphs in the “art” 
whence it derives its name, and the ultimate source who tee the 
derivation of that name - Assassin - can be traced 

This accomplished, two further matters will be briefly 
touched upon-viz., tho inlluenee of the Assassina-via the media 

afforded by the crusaders and the civilization of Muslim Spain- 
upon the subsequent history of Europe and upon the fortunes 
and composition of such later movements as the Templars and 
the Company of Jesus, and the points of ideological and ttchni- 
cal resemblance between the Assassins and the Nihilist and 
other revolutionary movements of past and present times. Hero 
too, the author has no political axe to grind and-unlike Nesta 
Webster, and to a certain extent, even Von Hammer-Purgstall 
himself in the work cited above-hi* does not subscribe to any 
“hidden-hand” interpretation of history. The facts are,through¬ 
out, considered objectively,in accordance with that well-known 
dictum which may be summarized thus : the historian who 
takes sides is no longer on the side of history, (cf. Nesta 
Webster : Secret Societies)- 

Two points only remain to be noted. In the history of 
all subterranean movements, living outside, and against their 
contemporary historic society, as were throughout,the disciples 
of Hasan-ben-Sabah, much must be interred that cannot be 
submitted to experimental proof. Such movements have only 
their enemies for their historians, and impartial, still less 
sympathetic, treatment is not to be looked for in such sources. 
Who, for example, would judge the Protestant Reformers by 
the Catholic pamphleteers who so scurrilously denounce them ? 
What would we know of Oliver Cromwell and the epoch-making 
event for which he was responsible if only literature ofthe type 
of tlyef Eikonbasilike survived to describe them? Nor isti 



difficult to imagine what would be the state of our knowledge 
of so mo of the greatest events of our own time if only hostile 
witnesses were available.For example,one does not require to be 
a Communist to admit that a history of the Russian Revolution 
compiled exclusively by, and for, the Committee of the Carlton 
Club would make intriguing reading rather than exact history. 
The Assassins, the Nihilists of Asia, or when viewed from 
another angle, the ‘‘Jesuits” of Islam, have suffered at the 
hands of their orthodox “historians” as many and as grievous 
things as have their antitypes aforementioned. The ensuing 
pages have at least no such bias. 

Finally, the human mind is so constituted that it falls, 
victim to a perennial fascination when confronted by the 
recurring spectacle of opposites intei twined until they become 
identical, that phenomenal! apprehended by philosophy as the 
“interpenetration ot opposites.”In consequence there can be no 
inoro intriguing spectacle than is represented by a movement 
founded to defend free-thought by fanatical submissiveness, 
intellectual anarchy by political autocracy, civilization by 
methods before which barbarism itself recoils in horror. In the 
ambrosial gardens of Alamut and the Lebanon an epicurean 
paradise was guarded bv the dagger of the fanatic ; sceptical 
science sheltered behind the blindest self-sacrifice that supersti¬ 
tion could enjoin ; an oasis of the higher intellectual culture 
was shielded by a “science” of terrorism, as coldly ruthless and 
a* technically efficient as any which the world has known, our 
own ago of sen nee not excluded. This spectacle of opposites 
completely identified, afforded by the fVssassins to an 
incredulous world for a century and a half, enshrines the Order 
founded by Hasan-beu-Sabah in an unique niche in tho vast 
temple of human memories, and gives to the present mono- 
graph-which constitutes, with whatever deficiencies in learning, 
the first Sympathetic account of tho Assassins in the English 
tongue-anv excuse the author may claim for writing it,and any 
passing interest, if not permanent value, that it may possess. 



CHAPTER ONE 

THE RISE OF ISLAM 


Prior to the 7th Century of the Christian era. the vast 
peninsula now styled collectively as “Arabia/’ represented 
merely a “geographical expression'’ in the political world 
of both East and West. The bulk of the sand-strewn de¬ 
serts which make up its vast hinterland represented mere¬ 
ly a vague terra incognita, inhabited solely by wandering 
Bedouins, who under the generic title of “ sons of Midian/' 
periodically emerged upon the fringe of the fertile plains 
to the north and east, Iraq and Palestine where they achie¬ 
ved that sinister reputation as robbers which survives in 
the writings of the old Testament, composed by members 
of one of the settled agricultural races of Palestine upon 
whom they prayed, and against whose settled terrain their 
desultory raids were periodically directed. 

Only upon its eastern sea-coast, in Yemen, and in the 
proximity of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb (i. e., “The Gate 
of Tears”) did any indigenous Arab civilisation put in an 
autonomous appearance. From the time of the Queen of 
Sheba, beloved of Solomon and the legendary ancestress, 
of the Ethiopian people, if not of that earlier Egyptian 
Pharaoh, Queeen Hatsheput, whose mariners scoured the 
Somali and Arab coasts in search of frankincense as early 
as 1500 B. C.. the coasts of the Yemen were no strangers 
to commerce and to civilisation, and as “Arabia the Fortu¬ 
nate” “Arabia Felix” - this part of the vast peninsula en¬ 
tered the geography and the vocabulary of the ancient 
European world and of the Roman Empire. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Roman world, while it impinged upon, did not 
include Arabia. Like Germany and Ireland in the West, 
Arabia always lay beyond its frontiers. Itself the border¬ 
land, so to spdak, between East and West, it represented 
the ideal starting point for the swing of the historic pen¬ 
dulum when the time at last arrived for the East to effect 
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its recoil against the long domination of the West, repre¬ 
sented by the Empire of the Caesars. 

The historic hour of that “recoil” arrived early in the 
7th century A. D. The form it took was-fche-movement of 
Islam/ its author-was-the-prophet Mohammed, and its 
actual leaders were the Khalifs-successors of Mohammed, 
who, from the year 632 onwards led the newly formed Arab 
nation in a Jihad-or Holy War-against both the Christian 
nations of the West and the Pagan nations of the East. 
Arriving upon the historic scene at a moment when both East 
and West, the Persian and Byzantine Empires, and also the 
Northern barbarians who had conquered Rome, were in a 
state of decadence and exhaustion following upon their 
endless internecine wars, Islam burst upon them like a 
thunderclap, and, under the leadership of some of the grea¬ 
test war leaders whom the world can have known-the details 
of their battles are lost in legend, but the facts of their con¬ 
quests speak for themselves - the newly formed Arab 
nation, invigorated by an infusion of religious and juri¬ 
dical ideas superbly adapted to the stage of evolution 
reached by 7th century Arabia, speedily became the centre 
of a vast empire-one of the most extensive that the 
world has ever known - in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

Whereas in 632, the prophet Mohammed in his own 
dying words became ‘ ; a guest on high” - leaving his 
historic task of unifying Arabia barely concluded, exactly 
a century later the Arab Empire had reached and included 
the Punjab and Central Asia, its horsemen were contending 
with Charles Martel and his Franks-in-Mid-France, and 
the armies of the Khalifs were knocking insistently on the 
gates of Constantinople. Moreover, while the Arabs were 
painfully expelled from Europe - which, today, only knows 
one Mohammedan land, Albania - the conquets of Islam in 
Asia and Africa have proved permanent, and both Christi¬ 
anity in Western Asia and North Africa, and also the 
Zoroastrian Church in Persia and Central Asia, hav e 
either been permanently obliterated, or else exist today 
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only on sufferance. Where else in human history have 
such extensive conquests been won so rapidly on the 
political and military fields, and held so long on the religi¬ 
ous and cultural fields as by Islam ? Search how and where 
we will, it is not possible to find an equivalent phenomenon 
such as was represented by the marvellous expansion 
which characterised the outward thrust of Islam through¬ 
out the first century of its existence. 

The personality whose astonishing career formed at least 
the ostensible starting point of this phenomenal outpouring 
of human energy, was the Prophet Mohammed (570-632). 
Historians far better qualified than the present writer to 
form a definitive opinion about that extraordinary man, 
have yet completely failed to do so with regard to his per¬ 
sonal character or even as to his ultimate aims. One can¬ 
not, even now, say definitely whether the founder of Islam 
was primarily a religious and moral leader or a nationalist 
politician, or how far his masterpiece, the Koran, was his 
own work or that of others. The most eminent authorities 
differ considerably upon even such elemental questions 
as these. In particular, no agreement has yet been reached 
by " experts " even on the most important question of 
all : whether Mohammed conscientiously intended to found 
an universal religion, or whether he was consciously an 
Arab nationalist, whose historic vision was limited to a 
proximate conception of “the Arab nation, one and indivi¬ 
sible ” — to employ the political phraseology in vogue at 
a later day. What is, however, certain and beyond dispute 
is that, as the result of the career and historic work of the 
prophet, the scattered tribes of Arabia were temporarily, 
united into an Arabian nation, one aggressive with the 
pent up energies of long ages of forced inactivity; and 
that his doctrine of “Islam” ('‘submission” ) was framed 
with superb artistry so as to become as no other religion 
or ethical and juridical code has ever become - the very 
bone and sinew, warp and woff, of every nation that 
embraces it, whose cultural and moral level is similar to 
th^t # appertaining to the Arabs of the 7th century - to the 



spiritual and social needs of whom the Koran was origina¬ 
lly addressed. Whatever view or theoryabout the histo¬ 
ric career of Mohammed may be entertained *— and, a» 
observed above, there are many conflicting ideas regarding 
these - this much, at least, can hardly be questioned. 

Upon the level of an elemental monotheism, one derived 
originally, in part at least, from the Jewish prophets, the 
Arab .Reformer created a “ Totalitarian ” creed, emb¬ 
racing legal, ethical and juridical enactments equally with 
“revelations” of a purely religious character; a creed of 
such a nature that it had, and still has today, an irresistib¬ 
le attraction for a vast congeries of peoples from farthest 
Asia to “Darkest Africa,” and which fits into, and perma¬ 
nently influences, the lives of such peoples in a manner 
that more idealistic creeds, such as Christianity and 
Budhism have proved utterly incapable of doing. While 
Mohammed created both a nation and an international 
creed, and may himself actually have considered the 
former to be his more substantial achievement, yet the 
actual caurse of history has seen the Arab nation unable to 
stay the pace, and break up again into its original pre- 
Mohammedan disunity. While Islam survived, the^ force 
that had originally brought it into being, and outlasting 
the Arab nation and eventually the Empire of the Khalifs 
itself, has proved capable of surviving its political prote¬ 
ctor and of enduring as a plirely spiritual force. But it 
was not until the 13th century that Islam, in the sense of 
a pure or spiritual idea distinct from contemporary poli¬ 
tical institutions, came into existence. 

Until the destruction of the Abbassid Khalifs by the 
Mongols (Tartars) in 1258, the religion of Islam w^s, in 
theory at any rate, identical with the temporal dominions 
of one or other of the claimants for the supreme authority 
of the Khalif, the vioeregent of Mohammed, "the Comman¬ 
der of the Faithful.” Until that time the only method of 
imposing their tenets upon the world of Islam which was 
open to the various heresies and sects which beg^n to 
appear within the bosom of Islam when the first flush of 
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victory was past, was to get control of the Islamic 
“Papacy,*' the Khalifat, or, if that method failed, they were 
compelled to set up a rival Khalif, an “anti-Pope” of (heir 
own. As we shall soon have occassion to see, it was this 
necessity which dominated the struggle of the great Muslim 
heresies against Mohammedan orthodoxy, the Sunni 
“Catholicism,” which broke out within the bosom of Islam 
when once its primary era of irresistible conquest had 
come to an end. 

The first “heroic* 1 epoch came to an end upon the assass¬ 
ination of Othman, the third Khalif to succeed Mohammed, 
when the subsequent election of Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, was opposed by the Arab aristocracy led by 
the Ummayads, who, after the murder of Ali, ascended the 
throne - or Papal Chair of Islam - as, in some respects, 
it may be more accurately styled. This event occurred 
in 660 A. D. thirty-eight years after the Hegira, or Flight 
of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina - the year one of the 
Muslim chronology-and twenty-eight years after the death 
of Mohammed himself in 632. During the course of this 
generation Islam had made astounding progress. The Arab 
nation, united by Mohammed, was re-united by Abu Bekr 
after his death, in the teeth of internal revolt. Under the 
second Khalif, the great Omar-634-644:, the ‘'Carnot,** the 
superme war lord of Islam, the countries of Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt and the major part of Minor, fell 

before the armies of Islam. Under Othman • 644 - 656 • the 
Arabs entered North Africa and Central Asia. Indeed, upon 
the frontiers Islam retained much of its pristine energy 
until well into the next century. Its last major conquest 
Spain, 711 - 712 - proved to be one of its most valuable. 
Its northern advance was not stopped until 732, the 
year of the battle of Poitiers, when the heavily armed 
Franks checked the Arab advance, just about the same 
time that the Arabs were repulsed by the Emperor Leo 
the Isaurian from the gates of Constantinople. By this time, 
however, the primitive unity of Islam had already been 
irrevocably lost. 
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To write a detailed history of Islam and of its golden 
age of conquest fours no part of the scope of the present 
work* to the proper field of which, the history and historic 
role of the ‘'Assassins ” it is irrelevant in detail, though 
necessary in introductory outline. I confine myself, there¬ 
fore, to citing the lucid summary of the first, conquering age 
of Islam given by two historians, a modern German histo¬ 
rian and an ancient Arab one* Tn the remarkable summary 
of mediaeval European history which precedes his brilliant 
monograph on the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, Karl Kants* 
ky writes*. 

The most dangerous enemy of the settled Teutonic 
tribes was, however, the Arabs, or rather, the 
Saracens, as the writers of the Middle Ages called 
all those eastern peoples set in motion by the 
Arabs to seek booty and a habitat in more highly 
civilised countries. 

In ihe year 638 the Arabs invaded Egypt, and quick¬ 
ly conquered the whole northern coast of Africa; 
they appeared at the beginning of the eighth 
century in Spain, and not quie a Hundred years 
after they invaded Egypt, they threatened France. 
Charles Martel’s victory near Tours saved France 
from the fate of the Empire of the Western Goths, 
ut the Saracens were by no means rendered 
powerless. They stayed in Spain, established them, 
selves in North Italy and in Southern France 
occupied the most, important Alpine paths, and 
sallied forth to raid the northern slopes of the 
Alps. 


One can add that their progress eastward was as rapid 
as was their advance upon the West. Iraq, Persia, and 
Central Asia fell successively before them, and they ad¬ 
vanced to the frontiers of India, The battle of Nehavend 
(641) put an end to the existence of the powerful Persian 
Empire, whose last Sassanian king perished obscurely in 
the wastes of Central Asia. r <f 
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The primitive Golden Age of Islam/ during which the 
conquests of the “ever - victorious” army of Islam - cited 
above - took place, is thus described with trenchant elo¬ 
quence by the early Arab historian, Al-Fakhri: 

“Know that this was a state not after the fashion of 
the states of this world, but rather resembling 
prophetic dispensations and the conditions of the 
world to come. And the truth concerning it is 
that its fashion was after the fashion of the Pro¬ 
phets, and its conduct after the model of the 
•Saints, while its victories were an those of mighty 
kings. Now as for its fashion, this was hardship 
in life and simplicity in food and raiment; one of 
them (i. e., the early Khalifs, FAR) would walk 
through the streets on foot, wearing but a 
tattered shirt reaching half-way down his leg, 
and sandals on his feet, and carrying in his hand 
a whip, wherewith he inflicted punishment on such 
as deserved it. And their food was of the humblest 
of their poor; the Commander of the Faithful, 
Omar (on whom be peace ), spoke of honey and 
fine bread as typical of luxury, for he said : Tf 
I wished I could have the finest of this honey 
and the softest of this barley bread.’ 

‘‘Know further that they were not; abstinent in res¬ 
pect to their good and raiment from poverty or - 
inability to procure the most sumptuous apparel or 
the sweetest meats, but they used to do this to 
put themselves on an equality with the poorest 
of their subjects, and to wean the flesh from its 
lusts., and to discipline it till it should accustom 
itself to its f highest potentialities; else was each 
one of them endowed with ample wealth and 
palm-groves, and gardens, and other like posses¬ 
sions. But most of their expenditure was in 
charitable uses and offerings; the Commander of 
the Faithful, Ali (on whom be peace !), had from 
* his properties an abundant revenue, all of which 
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he spent on the poor and needy, while he and his 
family contented themselves with coarse cotton 
garments and a loaf of bar ley bread. 

Such was the apostolic age of Islam, which began with 
the Flight (Hegira) of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina 
(622), and ended with the murder of Ali, the Fourth Khalif, 
in 661. There followed the succession of the worldy and 
half-pagan Ummayads, a dynasty sprung from the 
pre - Muslin Arab aristocracy, and themselves far from 
enthusiastic in their attachment to the teaching of the 
Koran ( 661-750 ). 

With the inauguration of the Ummayad dynasty, 
with their capital at Damascus, there began a period of 
increasing worldliness imitation of the customs of pre- 
Muslim civilisations, consequent loss of religious ardour 
and political militancy. More significant even than were 
these signs of decay, Islam lost its primitive unity, along 
with its original aggressiveness- Heresies and schism 
began to make their appearance, the first and most funda* 
mental of which, one that has endured from then until 
our own day. arose directly out of the murder of Ali and 
the subsequent accession of the Ummayad dynasty. 

For, from 661 right down to, and including the present 
day, the world of Islam has been split asunder by the 
gigantic gulf that yawns between the majority movement 
of Muslim orthodoxy, the Sunnis, the adherents of the 
Ummayad or the Abbassid Khalifs, and the minority, and 
therefore heretical Muslim minority, the Shiah, or Alid 
movement, which maintained against the orthodox Khalifs 
of the majority of the Islamic world, the legitimist rights 
of Ali and his descendants to the Khalifat, the apostolic 
throne of Islam. Into this abyss it is now necessary to 
descend. 


Note:—“As for their victories, sod their battles, verily their cavalary 
- reached Africa and the utmost pacta of Khorassn and crossed the Oxus," 



Note.The Prophet Mohammed. According to the Muslim traditions 
themselves, the Prophet was a member of a cadet branch of the 
aristocratic family of the Koreish, the ruling clan of the market town of 
Mecca, whence the Prophet himself originated. (Professor Margolioutb, 
the eminent Arabic scholar is, however, critical of this affiliation.) From 
670-610, Mohammed is reported to have been engaged in trade, but in the 
latter year, when aged about 40, he began to exercise a prophetic role. 
At first, his teaching met with but little success, and in 622 he was forced 
to fly to Medina, where the Koran was written, and where Mohammed 
organised a militant—and military—movement, which, prior to his death 
in 632, had subdued the greater part of Arabia, the capture of Mecca 
occurring in 629. The system of Islam or “ submission as Mohammed 
himself styled it, is a rigid system of monotheism, derived in part at least, 
from the teaching of the Jewish prophets. One could, in fact, describe 
it as Jewish Catholicism, or international Judaism. That (orthodox 
Islam has changed so little is no doubt, due to the fact that, as Professor 
E. G. Browne expresses it: “The great strength of Islam lies in its 
simplicity, its adaptability, its high yet perfectly attainable ethical standard.” 
Browne, Literary History of Persia: Vol. l,p . 188.) 

Nor is it really doubtful that Islam was, speaking generally, a bene¬ 
ficent force, monotheistic in creed, and essentially democratic in its social 
character and influence. 



CHAPTER TWO 
THE SECT OF THE SEVEN 

The murder of Ali, the fourth Khalif, in the midst of 
civil war, opened the way to the accession of the Ummayad 
dynasty, descendants of Abu Sofian, one of Mohammed’s 
bi ttter enemies in his early prophetic days , a dynasty which 
itself was largly out of sympathy with the teaching of the 
prophet. During the reign of this worldly and half-pagan 
dynasty (661*750) they opened the way-as remarked above 
to a period of worldliness and steep reaction against the 
rigorous Puritan doctrines of the Founder of Islam 1 and his 
immediate successors, the first four Khalifs. Justus the 
French and Russian revolutions of modern times have 
been followed by periods of compromise and mere lip-ser¬ 
vice to the iconoclastic and uprooting teaching of the 
original founders, so the same phenomenon occurred after 
the generation which had witnessed the Hegira and the rise 
to prominence of Mohammed, had passed away. 

Under the new Khalifs, while victories continued to be 
won on the frontiers, in Spain (711-2) and elsewhere, in the 
centre of the Arab Empire spiritual decay proceeded pa i 
passuiwith the growth of luxury and the re-emergence of 
pre-Muslim traditions in ethics and culture. Some of the 
Ummayad Khalifs not merely surrounded themselves 
with a luxury entirely alien to the Sparataniregime of the 
Prophet and his immediate successors, as described above 
by Al Fakhri. Several of the Khalifs of Damascus were 
so little attached to the precepts of the Koran that they 
appeared drunk in the pulpit and patronised the\work of 
free-thinking scientists, while the general atmosphere of 
their court was far closer to that of the pre-Muslim Shahs 
of Persia than it was to that of the early Mohammedan 
zealots. 


In his classical work, The Literary History of Persia 
(Vol. 1, p. 324), Professor E. G. Browne characterises the 
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rule of the dynasty of Damascus as “the period of Arabian 
Imperialism and Pagan Reaction, ” adding : 

“ The triumph of the Ummayeds was in reality the 
triumph of the party which, at heart, was hostile to 
Islam; and the sons of the prophet’s most invete¬ 
rate foes now, unchanged at heart, posed as his 
successors and legitimate viceregents and silenced 
with the sword those who dared to murmur against 
their innovations. Nor was cause for murmuring 
far to seek even in the reign of the first Damasous 
Khalif, Mu'awiya, who in the splendour ofhis court 
at Damascus, and in the barriers which he set bet¬ 
ween himself and his humbler subjects, took as his 
models the Byzantine Emperors and Persian king's 
rather than the first vicars of the Prophet. In the 
same spirit he nominated his son Yazid as his 
successor, and forced this unwelcome nomination 
on the people of the Holy Cities of Mecca and 
Medina.” 

In face of this worldly and lukewarm dynasty it can¬ 
not be wondered that zealous believers in the revelation of 
the Koran tended to go into opposition and to look back 
regretfully to the golden age of the ‘ primitive theocracy” 
(Browne), when “none were for the party and all were for 
the state,” the epoch — no doubt somewhat idealised — 
both of Islam’s astounding victories and of the fine simpli¬ 
city which characterised its first generation. And what 
more natural was it that this movement of conservative 
opposition to the epicurean degeneration effected by the 
Ummayads should solidify around the memory of Ali and 
the claims of his surviving descendants ? Ali was the last 
Khalif of the “heroic” period of Islam; and there was even 
some reason for thinking that Mohammed had intended 
him as Ins immediate successor. He was himself a figure 
not devoid of heroism with chivalrous qualities of the 
heart rather than the head, such as enjoy in all ages a 
wij}# popular appeal. Last, but the reverse of least, he 
was the husband of Fatima, the only daughter of Moham- 
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med to leave behind offspring, who thus alone could cla 
descent from the most sacred figure in human history, the 
last and greatest of the prophets of God, Mohammed 
himself , 

It was therefore quite natural that the growing oppo- 
sition to the Ummayad secularisation of Islam centred 
around the living descendants of Ali, the last of the puri¬ 
tan Khalifs, whose own murder when engaged in suppress¬ 
ing the rebellion of the Ummayads, had paved the way 
both for their succession to the throne, and for the moral 
and religious degeneration which dated from that event. 

The formal date of the inauguration of the Shia, or 
'‘Faction" of Ali, the greatest of muslim heresies, was the 
year 680, when the only surviving grandson of the Prophet 
Hosein, son of Ali and Fatima, staged an armed rising again¬ 
st Yazid, the 2nd Khalif, of the Ummayad dynasty(680-683). 
This rising ended disastrously on the fatal field of Kerbela 
the "Calvary” of the Shiah movement, where Hosein and 
his adherents were overwhelmed by the forces of the 
Khalif and perished to a man. (Hassan, Ali’s eldest son, 
had already been poisoned in 669 by the first Ummayad 
Khalif.) The tragedy of Kerbela is still (commemorated) 
celebrated in Shia communities such as Persia with a 
tragic ritual that resembles the ceremonies which recall 
the passion of Christ in Catholic communities. From that 
time on, the breach between the orthodox - or rather, 
majority—Muslims who gave allegiance to Damascus, and 
the newly formed sect of the Shia, the “Jacobites” of Islam, 
as one can style with some justice these legitimist devotees 
of ti e hereditary principle, was impassable and beyond 
healing. A mist of blood, annually recalled among the 
Sh ias by the Kerbela massacre, cut them off by an unbrid* 
geable gulf from the rest of the Mohammedan world. 

From that time on, the adherents of Ali represented 
their own beliefs as the true doctrines of Islam and regar¬ 
ded the rest of the world of Islam as sunk in impiety,^here¬ 
sy, and schism; and since in a theocratic civilisation 
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Church and State, theory and practice, are inseparably 
united, the Shiahs henceforth not merely rejected in theo* 
ry the claims of the Damascus dynasty to reign, but also 
plotted unceasingly to deprive them of the authority which 
they had usurped by their original revolt against AJi, 
maintained by their brutal suppression of the revolt of 
Hosein, and by other subsequent acts of impiety, such as 
the sack of the Holy City, Mecca, by the armies of the 
sacrilegous Khalif, Abd-El-Malik, grandson of Yazid (691),* 

While, however, the Shi’ites sought to effect the 
violent overthrow of the Ummayad Khalifs* that did not 
occur until 70 years after the tragedy of Kerbela, and 
though the followers of Ali took part in the eventual 
rising which finally ended the Damascus Khalifat, that 
event was not achieved primarily by them, nor was it 
the descendants of Ali who succeeded to the Apostolic 
throne of Islam upon the downfall of the Ummayads 
(749-751). 

On the contrary, Abu Muslim, the “Cromwell” of the 
Muslim Civil War, was a Persian from Khorasan - north 
east Persia and a da’is, or “propagandist,” on behalf of 
the claims of the Abbassids, the descendants of the uncle 
of the Prophet, Abbas; and it was this Abbassid dynasty 
which Abu Muslim proclaimed in 749, and which retained 
at least nominal possession of the Muslim “Papacy” down 
to 1258 A. D., when Baghdad fell before the Tartars of 
Hulagu# the grandson of Jenghis Khan. The last Khalif 
of Damascus, Merwan 2nd, “The Wild Ass,” was, indeed, 
overthrown in a great battle on the site of Alexander the 
Great’s former victory at Arbela ( Jan. 25th, 750), and the 
Ummayads were subsequently almost exterminated, but, 


*N. B. The Shiah sect has never lost its hatred for the Ummayads. 
the original schismatics, as they regard them. In particular, the name of 
Yazid, the murderer of Hosein, is still a name of execration in modern 
Pcrsia-Iran-and other Shi'ite Communities, Cf. Browne ut. sup. p. 225; 
“No name is more execrated throughout Islam than his, but most of all 
in Pe^ja. A Persian who will remain unmoved by such epithets as'liar,* 
'scoundrel* or 'robber,* will fly into a passion if you call him 'Yazid.* 
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while all the opposition factions in the world of Islam 
united to achive this result, it was the Abbassids who 
reaped the harvest # For five centuries they reigned as 

Kbalifs, Pope-Emperors, over Islam . The murder of their 
benefactor, Abu Muslim, to whom they owed their throne 
(756), confirmed them in the undisputed exercise of its 
authority. Once again, the unlucky or simple heirs of 
Ali had been deceived in their expectations.* 

The accession of the Abbassid Dynasty (750-1258) 
initiated that period in the history and civilisation of 
Islam which an eminent Orientalist describes as " the 
period of Persian ascendancy, " in which the centre of 
Mohammedan culture shifted from the democratic and 
comparatively simple Arabs to the aristocratic and subtle 
Persians, to whom, rather than to the Arabs and Moors, 
the brilliant mediaeval civilisation of Islam was chiefly 
due. The leading ideas of the Abbassid epoch were 
Persian rather than Arabic in character; and there was, 
in reality, little that was Arabic about the “ Arabian 
Nights," whose background is the predominantly Persian 
Court of the famous Abbassid Khalif, Haroun-al-Raschid 
(786-809) and his Minister, the Persian Barmecides. The 
period of the early Abbassids was one of great material 
prosperity and of a dazzling efflorescence of cultural 
activity—the impact of Islam on the older cultural forms 
of the Near and Middle East leading to the creation of a 
new and distinctive culture, the brilliant Asiatic culture 
of the Mohammedan East forming a striking contrast to 
the contemporary darkness of the Christian West. From 
the latter part of the 9th century on, Baghdad, while 
retaining its position as a centre of culture, began to lose 
its political importance, as the Khalifs, from that time on. 
began to fall under the control of their Turkish bodyguards, 

*N. B. The Ummayads henceforth were confined to Spain, where 
Abdur-Rahman, a cadet of the family, succeeded in escaping, and where he 
founded a dynasty which lasted some three centuries, and which presided 
over the aenith of the civilisation of Muslim Spain, for long the only 
civilised country in Europe. ( Cf. J. MacCabet The Splendour $s u Moorish 
Spain ). 
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an ominous foretaste of what was to the final fate of the 
great Muslim civilisation at the hands of the Turks and 
Tartars * 

The victory of the Abbassids had been achieved as a 
result of a temporary coalition of all the discontented 
forces in the Muslim East against the “Arabian Imperial¬ 
ism ” of the Ummayad dynasty, but the elevation of 
the Abbassids to the Apostolic throne, the Khalifat, 
necessarily dissolved this alliance. The adherents of the 
hereditary claims of the House of Ali, the direct descen¬ 
dants of the Unique Prophet, felt no more disposed to 
admit the paramount claims of the Abbassids, a mere 
collateral branch of the Prophet’s family, than the modern 
Jacobites felt inclined, after the death of Queen Anne in 
1714, to waive the hereditary Divine Right of the Stuarts 
in favour of the remote collateral claims of the House of 
Hanover. The parallel, indeed, is a close one, for the 
spread of Persian ideas under the Abbassids, profoundly 
affected the Shi’ites whose chief stronghold has always 
been Persia. Among the Persian Zoroastrians, prior to 
the Muslim conquest, the ideas of Divine Right and 
Hereditary Succession had become endemic under the 
Nationalist rule of the Kings of the House of Sassan, 
who ruled over the Zoroastrian worshippers of sun and 
fire for four glorious centuries before the Arab Conquest 
( 226-641 ) * 

The followers of Ali, however, though unrivalled in 
the persistency with which they adhered to their doctrine, 
do not seem to have been a very efficient opposition prior 

*N. B. The last Abbassid Khalif to play an active role was Vathek 
(842-847)—the subject of Beckford’s famous romance of that name. After 
hit time the Khalifs became puppets in the hands of their Turkish guards 
the •'Praetorian Guard” of Islam. 

*N. B. It was during the Abbassid period that there grew up that 
close identification of devotion to the claims of the House of Ali and of 
Persian nationalist fealing which has alway given Persia an unique position 
within the Mohammedan world in both medieval and modem tiroes. (Cf, 
Bfovo yut supra y Vol. L) 
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to their reorganisation by the conspiratorial genius of 
Abdulla-ben-Maymun ( cp. ut infra). At any rate, during 
the first century of Abbassid rule ( 750-850 ), the chief 
opposition came from pretenders of even more bizarre 
claims and fantastic character than were the Shia “Imams* 
themselves. The rising of Babak ( 816-838 ) shook the 
Abbassid regime to its foundations, and of an even more 
singular character was the rising of Al-Muqanna, the 
celebrated “Veiled Prophet of Khorasan” (780-786) - so- 
called from his custom of hiding his features behind a 
green veil (or, according to another account, a gold mask). 
This rising was only put down after groat slaughter. 
Many non-Mohammedan ideas, such as the transmigration 
of souls and Divine reincarnations, the latter unutterable 
blasphemy to a “ True Believer ” in the Koran, made their 
appearance in the form of Muslim heresies, and while 
orthodox Sunni Islam at this period tended towards 
rationalism and pantheism, many eccentric doctrines 
spread among the heretical Muslim sects- (N. B. cp. the 
Irish poet, T. Moore, Lalla Rookh, who thus describes the 
“Veiled Prophet: 

In that delightful province of the sun. 

The first of Persian lands he shines upon, 

Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 
Flow’rets and fruits, blush over every stream, 

And fairest of all streams, the Murga roves, 

Among Mero’s bright palaces and groves, 

There on that throne, to which the blind belief 
Of milions raised him, sat the Prophet-Chief, 

The Great Mokanna. Over his features hung 
The veil, the silver veil, which he had flung 
In mercy there, to hide from mortal sight 
His dazzling brow, till man could bear its light. 

For, far less luminous, his votaries said, 

Were even the gleams, miraculously shed. 

O’er Moussa's cheeks, when down the Mount he 
trod, 

All glowing from the presence of his God,\ 
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It may be added that, of the many strange sects of 
mingled Zoroastrian, Muslim and pagan origin who made 
their appearance at this time, several still' exist today, 
most notably the “Chaldaean” Mandaeans, and the fantas¬ 
tic Yezidis, who still live near Mosul, and adore '‘Melek 
Taus#” “The Peacock King,” venerate Satan and religious¬ 
ly abhor the colour blue Copinfra. 

In the midst of this flood of mysticism, the Shi’ite mo* 
vement the “Left” or, rather, “Right” of Islam, since it 
was essentially a conservative movement, did not remain 
unaffected. Down to its “split’' in 765 A. D., the followers 
of Ali were united as regards their doctrine, which Pro¬ 
fessor E. G. Browne, in his classical book already cited, 
describes as follows : 

The “Shia agree generally in their veneration for Ali 
and their rejection of his three predecessors, Abu 
Beker, Omar, Othman, and in their recognition of 
the Imams of the house of Ali as the chosen repre* 
sentatives of God, supernatural ly gifted and divinely 
appointed leaders, whose right to the allegiance of 
the faithful is derived directly from heaven, not 
from any agreement of electton of the Church. 
Briefly they may be defined as the supporters of the 
principle of Divine Right as opposed to the principle 
of Democratic Election/' (ut sup Vol. 1* p. 391.) 

After the death of the 6th Imam - i. e., successor of Ali- 
the sect split (765); one part accepting six successive desecn* 
dants of the 6th Imam as legitimate Imams, and the other 
accepting a 7th Imam, Ismail, a son of the 6th Imam, 
who had predeceased his father, but whom his followers 
asserted has been hidden in a “secret place.” From there 
he would return in God’s own time to rule over mankind 
as the Mahdi, or last of the prophets, whom, according to 
a doubtful “tradition,” ’’Mohammed himself had designated 
as his ultimate and greater successor. 

Thus originated the celebrated sect of Iemailis# "the 
sect^f the seven,” who, thanks to the genius for conspi- 
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racy possessed by one of their leaders, eventually came to 
play a great part in the history and political and cultural 
evolution of the Mohammedan East. At first, indeed, it 
was not evident that it would be so. For the first century 
of their existence the Ismailites gave no proof of the power 
which they were destined to wield, nor of the name of 
terror which they were destined to become. During their 
first period they remained a comparatively insignificant 

sect, politically harmless, though in opposition to the 
Abbassids, whom, however, they at first gave no cause to 
fear them. During this century, that of the greatest power 
and prosperity of the Abbassid dynasty, “the sect of the 
seven” had been merely an ordinary sect of the Shi'ites, 
distinguished by its recognition of Ismail as the last Imam, 
and by the profession of an allegorical doctrine. (Browne, 
p. 394.)* 

From this harmless, if extravagant, belief the “sect of 
the seven” was emancipated towards the end of the 9fch 
century when the Ismaili movement was reinvigorated, 
reorganised and revived by one of the many remarkable 
men who, throughout the world and history of Islam, have 
appeared to combine mysticism and rationalism* religious 
dissent and political revolution. For such was the historic 
role of Abdullah-ben-Maymun Quaddah, the "Catiline,” the 
“Bakunin” of Islam. And perhaps as superior to his Roman 
prototypo and Russian antitype in conspiratorial genius 
as in the permanent effect upon history which his work 
achieved ). From the time of Abdullah^ben-Maymun, the 
Ismailites ceased to be harmless and became the most 
dangerous rivals alike of the decaying regime of the 
Abbassids—which just about thisltime began to fall under 
the barbaric Turkish influence and of orthodox ( Sunni ) 
Islam. It isi necessary, therefore, to glance at his historic 
role, both as the ultimate founder of the Fatimid Khalifat 
and as the prototype, forerunner, one might add, stepfather, 
of the’sect, or Order, of the “Assassins,” my proper subject. 

* N.B.: —! A fanciful ‘‘Science” of allegory was one of the most 
characteristic devices of the Persian mysticism of the period. ^ 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE FATIMID KHALIFAT 

About the middle of the Sth century, just at the time 
when the Abbassid Empire was beginning its decline, there 
entered the ranks of the "sect of the seven” a da’is, or 
propagandist, whoso conspiratorial abilities quickly trans¬ 
formed the Ismaili movement from the least into the most 
dangerous of the enemies of the Abbassid Khalifs and of 
orthodox (Sunni) Islam. This was Abdullah-ben-Maymum, 
the son of an oculist (quaddah). Prior to his death about 
873*4. near Emessa in Syria, this man led a wandering 
life as an agitator, flying from pillar to post and never 
remaining long at one place. As befits an agitator whose 
life was one long conspiracy against “ law and order,” 
constituted authority in Church and State, little is known 
of the details of his life, in the same way that little is 
known of modern anarchist agitators, whose underground 
activities form the nearest modern parallel to the careers 
of these Oriental founders of subversive movements. He 
was, however, evidently a man of conspiratorial genius 
who succeeded in both reorganising an hitherto harmless 
sect and in placing himself at its head with an authority so 
complete that it survived his death and passed on to his 
descendants* He even succeeded in inducing the “sect of 
the seven” to believe in his own descent from Ali and 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, thus becoming the 
founder of the later Fatimid dynasty. 

The methods by means of which Abdullah-ben-Maymum 
reorganised the “sect of the seven” are thus described by 
a modern authority: 

“It was an inveterate hatred against the Arabs and 
Islam which, towards the middle of the 3rd cen¬ 
tury of the Hegira (i, e., 870 ), suggested to a 
f certain Abdullah - ben - Maymum, an oculist (quad- 
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dah) by profession and a Persian by race, a 
project as amazing for the boldness and genius 
with which it was conceived as ! for the assura¬ 
nce and vigour with which it was carried out." 
(M. de Goeje Fihrht: p, 187 . ) 

And another modern Orientalist, M. Dozy, in his work 
on Mohammedan, Spain adds: 

“To bind together in one association the conquered 
and the conquerors; to combine in one secret so¬ 
ciety wherein there should be several grades of 
initiation, the free thinkers, who saw in religion 
only a curb for the common people, and the bigots 
of all sects; to make use of the believers to bring 
about a reign of unbelievers, and of the conque¬ 
rors to overthrow the Empire which themselves 
had founded; to form for himself, in short, a party 
numerous, compact and schooled to obedience, 
which, when the moment was come, would give 
the throne, if not to himself, at least to his des¬ 
cendants; such as the dominant idea of Abdullah- 
ben-Maymum; an idea which grotesque and aud¬ 
acious though it was, he realised with astonishing 
tact, incomparable skill, and a profound know¬ 
ledge of the human heart.” (cp. A. Dozy: Histoire 
dcs Mussulmans de l'Espagne: Vol. 3, pp. 8-9 ) 

The Dutch Orienfalist, De Goeje, adds to this: 

4i To attain this end a conjunction of means was 
devised which may fairly be described as satanic; 
human weakness was attacked on every side; devo¬ 
utness was offered to the believing, liberty, not to 
say licence, to the reckless; philosophy to the strong 
minded; mystical hopes to the fanatical and marvels 
to the common folk. So also a Messiah was presented 
to the Jews, a paraclete to the Christians, a Mahdi 
to the Mussulmans, and lastly, a philosophical 
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system to the votaries of Persian and Syrian 
Paganism. And this system was put in move¬ 
ment with a calm resolve which excites our 
astonishment, and which, if he could forget the 
object, would merit our liveliest admiration.” De 
Goeje op. cit. pp. 187-8.) 

Who, upon reading the above with closed eyes would 
not imagine himself to be hearing an accouut of the Assa¬ 
ssins written by a Prankish chronicler of the Crusades, or 
a Protestant controversialist describing the activities of 
the Jesuits in the epoch of the counter-Reformation! or a 
modern anti-revolutionary propagandist describing the 
activities of Russian underground organisations in the 
days of Michael Bakunin, Lenin, and the Communist 
(Third) International power or an account of Hitler's 
rise to power. 

Indeed, the confusion would not be without some basis 
in solid historical fact, for (as will be indicated in the 
third part of the present book), from the underground 
conspiracy hatched towards the close of the 9th century 
of the Christian era against the Abbassid Khalifs of 
Baghdad by that little known genius, Abdullah-ben-May- 
mum, there was destined to flow a vast torrent. Arising 
originally from this underground spring, a winding but 
sequent stream of revolution, counter-revolution, and cons¬ 
piracy has flowed. Proceeding from the subsequent success 
of his descendants, the Fatimid Khalifs of Egypt, the 
technique of subterranean propaganda and organisation, 
originally conceived by Abdullah-ben-Maymum, passed 
over to their offshoots, the Druzes and the Assassins; and 
affected the Latin Crusaders via the agency of the disci¬ 
ples of Hasan-ben-Sabah, the conspiratorial genius who 
best understood and improved upon the work of the foun¬ 
der of the Fatimid dynasty. 

From the Assassins, the “science” of conspiracy and 
of underground organisation invaded the West, and was 
mgtfrted directly to the Templars by the ( Syrian) 
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Assassins themselves, and reaching Spain by a circuitous 
route and by the agency of Muslim Dervishes of a more 
orthodox character it " suffered a sea change ” and 
reappeared, in the Jesuit Order, which, by means of 
unscrupulous application of its technique, became itself 
a great European ( and American ) power, and changed 
the course of European history from the 16th century 
onwards. And it is scarcely to be doubted that, however 
much and bitterly they may have been opposed to the 
creed and world - philosophy of the Order founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, all the secret societies of modern times , 
even the most radical and anti-clerical, the Illuminati , the 
Grand Orient, the Anarchists, even the Communist 
International itself, their latest avatar, have borrowed 
their fundamentals in tactics and organisation from, or 
have been profoundly influenced, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, by “the power and secret of the Jesuits.” Such 
was the historic sequence which rose from the reforma¬ 
tion effected by Abdullah-ben-Maymum in the mid 9th 
century A. D. 

The theological changes introduced by Abdullah-ben- 
Maymum into the Ismaili “ sect of the seven ” are 
summarised thus by an eminent Orientalist: 

“The sect of Ismailis was primarily a mere subdivi¬ 
sion of the Shi’ites, or pattisons of ali, but from the 
time of abdullah, surnamed Quaddan, the son of 
May mum Quaddah, and chief of the sect towards 
the year A. H. 250 (i e-, after the Hegira, or Flight 
of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina in 622 A. D., 
the starting point of the Muslim chronology) it so 
greatly diverged from its point of departure that it 
met with the reprehension of the Lhi’ites themselves 
who denounced as impious such as would embrace 
it.” (Of. Stanislas Guyard: Fragments Relatifasal 
doctrine des Ismailis. Paris — lS7i. p. S.) 

To translate the mediaeval language of religion into 
the language of modern revolutionary movements, if the 
Ismaili “sect of the seven” represented the MohamrfK^Jan 



analogy to the socialist revolut .onary movements of pre 
1914 Europe, the reformed sect, from the time of Abdullah- 
ben-Maymum onwards, represented the “Bolshevik” move¬ 
ment of Islam which, as we shall now see, effected its 
Russian Revolution” in Egypt and North Africa, where 
it set up the Fatimid Khalifat in opposition both to the 
heretical Ummayad Khalifs of Spain, and to the schismatic 
Abbassid Khalifs of Baghdad.* 

Whilst no writings of Abdullah-ben Maymum have 
survived, yet this extraordinary man, like the Russian 
anarchist Bakunin, to whom I have compared him, 
evidently possessed a personality of terrific power, which 
completely dominated the “sect of the seven” for he succe¬ 
eded in persuading his followers that he was himself a 
descendant of the Prophet Mohammed. As such, he 
claimed for himself and his descendants the true rank of 
Khalif, or successor of the Prophet and of his descendant, 
the seventh Imam, Ismail, whom the sect held to have 
ascended into heaven; “not dead, but gone before.” 

This tremandous claim, was however, accepted by the 
sect, which henceforth was led by Abdullah-ben-Maymum’s 
descendants who, to emphasise their prophetic descent, 
called themeselves “ Fatimids, ” or descendants of Fatima, 
the wife of Ali, and the only child of Mohammed to leave 
issue. Under this title, the descendants of the great 


*N.B. To anticipate the second and third parts of this book, we can pursue, 
this very striking and exact analogy further: for, if Ben Maymum was, in a 
sense, the “Lenin” of Islam, and if hisdes cendants, the Fatimid Khalifs. 
represented vis-a-vis the world of orthodox Islam a kind of “Third 
International, like the Comintern of modern times, Hasan«ben-Sabab, the 
founder of the Assassins, originally a break-away from the Fatimid ** Inter^ 
national,” represented, no less exactly, the ‘ Trotsky” of Islam, and his 
movement was the mediaeval “Fourth ^International,” which defended the' 
original Ismaili faith against its degeneration into Egyptian nationalism, 
just as Trotsky's followers denounce today the Russian nationalism of Stalin. 
I may add that this remarkably accurate parallel would seem to demonstrate 
that the art of revolutionary conspiracy contains permanent elements that 
invariahly repeat themselves in al) revolutionary movemeotj, 

Cf. Paft Three. 
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revolutionary continued to play an important role in con¬ 
temporary world affairs right down to their destruction by 
Saladin three centuries later ( 1171 ). The revolutionary 
occulist had, in fact, founded one of the most famous 
Mohammedan dynasties * 

The world of mediaeval Islam was a theocratic world* 
and the brilliant Muslim civilisation, which was contem* 
poraneous with the Dark Ages in Europe, was itself a 
theocratic civilisation. Like all such civilisations, from 
Ancient Egypt to modern Tibet, politics were dominated 
by religious interests, and culture by theology, the media¬ 
eval “queen of the sciences.“ The Muslim world* in the 
days of the Khalifat, represented not so much a combina¬ 
tion of Church and State as a Church-State, that is, a 
union of Church and State in which the power of the latter 
is derived from that of the former. 

In the world of mediaeval Islam, as in that of media¬ 
eval Europe, the idea of “religion as a private matter,” 
common both to classical and to modern times, was un¬ 
known; indeed, in the case of Islam, more so than in that 
of mediaeval Christianity, since in the former ease, un¬ 
like the latter, there was no secular power, no HolyRoman, 
Empire, such as existed in Mediaeval Europe, to dispute 
the ascendancy of the papacy. In the Muslim world, the 
Khalif, # the Commander of the Faithful,” wielded an 
authority absolutely unique and unchallenged, in theory 
and, when the Khalifat was strong, in practice also, over 
the whole world of Islam, and along the whole length of 


* N. B. Whether the Fatimids can accurately be styled “Mohammedan' * 
constitutes a nice point in theology: vi*. at what point does a heretic, or mis- 
believer, become an infidel or unbeliever. In the case of the still more dubi- 
ous Assassins, it would be difficult on any hypothesis to include them within 
the fold of Islam, though they definitely belonged to its culture. Vide infra 
Part three. I may add that tbc great Orientalist, Prof. E. G. Browne, 
examines the claim of Abdullah-ben-Maymum and hjs Fatimid descendants 
to be the lineal descendants of Ali and Fatima and therefore, of Mohammed, 
and decides, that ” the balance of evidence appear? to weigh strongly 
against it, ** opp. cit. Vol. I. P. 39$. 
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"‘the golden road” across the entire Muslim world and 
civilisation from Samarkand to Spain. 

Even, as in the latter half of the 9th century, when 
Abdullah ben-Maymum reformed the Ismali sect and found¬ 
ed the Fatimid dynasty, the Khalifat was divided between 
rival claimants, viz : the Abbassids in Baghdad, and the 
Ummayads in Spain—yet neither claimant had in any way 
abandoned his pretensions tou.uveral sovereignty. 

Just as in the decline of the Bo man Empire, when the 
Empire was divided into east and west, yet whoever assum¬ 
ed the title of emperor, assumed thereby the claimito uni¬ 
versal dominion, so the Muslim potentate who assumed 
the title of Khalif, or successor, of the Prophet, assumed 
therewith his claim to universal authority over the entire 
Muslim world, both spiritual and temporal. As such, it 
was a question of §i aut Caesar , ant nihil” Either he must 
make good his claim or perish as a dangerous heretic and 
rebel. In a theocracy the two terms are necessarily 
identical. 

Hence the Fatimid descendants of Abdullah-ben-Maymum 
could no longer rest content with the obscure pacifist role 
of their earlier Ismailite predecessors. To make good 
their claims they had to become “ enemies of society, ’ 
rebels against the powers-that-be. Like those modern 
Muslim heresiarchs, the Mahdi and the ‘‘ Mad Mullah ” 
the Mullah was “ mad ” only because unsuccessful — the 
Fatimids were driven by the very vastness of their claims 
to become revolutionaries in the interests of legitimacy ! 
At the end of the 9th century of the Christian era they 
founded a vast underground movement, the multifarious 
ramifications of which extended from Khorasan on the 
edge of Central Asia to Morocco, on the western fringe 
of Africa. 

This Fatimid “ International ” was indeed not comle- 
tely successful in overthrowing the status quo in *the 
contemporary eastern world. None the less, it met with 
important successes, and eventually founded a powerful 
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dynasty in Egypt and North Africa which became one of 
the foremost states of its time. 

As it is not possible to understand the career of Hasan- 
ben-Sabah and the concurrent rise of the Assassins without 
some comprhension of the peculiar situation to which 
the Fatimid rise to power led, I can usefully add a brief 
reference to this celebrated dynasty, which was the direct 
forerunner of the most enigmatic and terrible sect in human 
annals, viz: the movement founded by Hasan-ben-Sabah« 



CHAPTER FOUR 
THE FATIMID DYNASTY* 

The situation in the Muslim world of the late 9th century 
was one still characterised by cultural brilliance/ but the 
beginnings of political decay were already visible. Leaving 
aside Spain for the moment, we can note that the Abbassid 
Khalifat, the ruler of the whole Muslim world except Spain# 
from the Punjab to Morocco, was degenerating into a 
dynasty of “harem-Sultans,” political roi faineants, to be 
set up# deposed at will, and not infrequently assassinated, 
by their Turkish guards. The great Khalifs of the first 
century of Abbassid rule, from Al-Mansur to Vathek (750- 
847 A. D.), were succeeded by weaklings and men of straw’ 

Hence, while the Abbassid capital, Baghad, then and 
thereafter right down to its fall before the Tartars in 1258 
A. D., continued to display much of the cultural and 
commercial brilliance which had distinguished it in the 
golden days of “the Arabian Nights,” at the beginning 
of th© 9th century# yeb the vast empire of the successors 
of the Prophet began to show all the marks of coming 
disintegration. 

Even the great Khalifs of the House of Abbas, such as 
Haroun-al-Rashid (786-809 A. D.) and Al-Mamun (809-833) 
had not found it an easy matter to hold together their enor¬ 
mous empire. Spain had already gone at the very commence¬ 
ment of the Abbassid rule, and as the prerogatives of ‘‘the 
Commander of the faithful” were increasingly usurped 
by barbarous Turkish mercenaries,-as inept at government, 
religion, or anything else except war, as Turks have down 
to our own day usually demonstrated themeselves to be— 
the fabric of the vast empire became loosened, and the more 
distant provinces began to fall away. 

In a theocracy only the sacred person of the divinely- 
elec^d ruler holds the empire together; and in any case, 
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thejheterogeneous(empire of the Khalifs had been won only 
by the sword/ and its numerous component nations were 
held together only by their devotion to the regligion so 
successfully spread by their conquerors. As. therefore, 
the moral and political prestige of the Khalifat declined, 
pari passu, the Abbassid Empire declined with it. 

In fact, while, as we shall have occasion to observe 
later on in the course of this book, the finishing blow to 
the Abbassid ., and to the Khalifat, was given-in 1258 A.D. 
by barbarian invasion, yet, as in the similar case of the 
Roman Empire at an earlier date., the barbarians only 
accomplished the drastic “fall" after a long precedent 
"decline” had undermined the foundations of the empire; 
Jenghis Khan and Hulagu only finishing off a decrepit 
empire, already hopelessly weakned by internal military 
violence and by inherent political disunity and decay. The 
student of classical history will recognise an exactly 
similar role in the relations of the already tottering 
Roman Empire of the 5th century in the era of the bar¬ 
barian invasions, the so-called “migration of the nations.” 


From the time of Vathek onwards, the Abbassid empire 
began to disintegrate. Persia and Central Asia fell away 
to local dynasties of Persian origin, the most famous of 
which, that founded a little later by Mahmud of Ghazni 
(997-1032), built up a great Muslim empire in India. Local 
dynasties seized power in Egypt and North Africa. In 
Arabia a robber-state was set up by the Camarthians, 
originally a religious sect and' a break-away from the 
Ismaili movement of Abdullah-ben-Maymum. The Carma- 
thians openly defied the authority of the Khalifs, pushed 
their ravages up to the very gates of the metropolis, 
Baghdad itself, and, to the horror of all Islam, sacked the 
caravans of pilgrims, putting to the sword their unfortu¬ 
nate inmates, who were discharging the religious duty 
of pilgrimage to the sacred cities of Islam, Mecca and 
Medina, the performance of which is the most saored reli¬ 
gious duty incumbent on every Muslim. Eventually, to 


the unutterable horror of all Islam, 
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sacked Mecca, the Holy City, and carried oflf the da'aba, the 
Black Stone, then and now the centre of Muslim devotion 
( January 1930 ). Meanwhile, in Baghdad itself, the pres¬ 
tige of the Khalifat sank lower and lower, the successors 
of the Prophet being reduced to the status of powerless pen¬ 
sioners of their Turkish guards, whose chief assumed the 
arrogant title of ‘'Prince of Princes” ( 934 A. D.), and 
enacted the role of a Japanese “shogun” or Frankish 
“mayor of the palace,” setting up and deposing his state 
prisoners, the nominal Khalifs, at will. ( cf. A. Gilman : 
The Story of the Saracens” P. 42b. )* 

Of all the dangers that threatended the declining 
Abbassid Khalifat , the most menacing one proved to be 
that represented by the Fatimids, who combined a colour¬ 
able legal claim to the throne, conjoined with a superb 
underground organisation, designed by a propagandist of 
genius who ranks unquestionably as a past master of the 
conspiratorial art. For the descendants of Abdullah-ben- 
Maymum evidently enjoyed a fair share of their great 


*N. B. The founder of the Carmathian gang or sect,—either name 
would apply—was one Hamdan, known as Quarmath, or “the short*" He 
was a disciple of Abdullab-bcn-Maymum, the founder of the Fatimid dynasty; 
and the Carmathians, in theory were adherents of the Fatimids, on whose 
behalf they waged a guerrilla warfare as free—lancet. As, however, they 
seem to have acted pretty generally in their own interest, the terra "robber- 
state" seems applicable. While this book is not concerned with Spain, 
which lay outside the orbit of the Assassins and of their forerunners here 
described, yet to round off the picture of the contemporary Muslim world 
I may add that the decline and eventual downfall of the brilliant Ummayad 
civilisation in Spain dubiously described as “Moorish"—followed in 
general outline the course of the Abbassid Khalifat, viz : it was first weak¬ 
ened by internal decay and disintegration, and by the similar rule of barbaric 
mercenaries—in this case Moors from the Sahara, the Almoravides—be¬ 
fore being finished off between the 12th and 15th centuries by the 
Christian Spaniards, who also may be termed barbarians, at any rate by 
comparison with the brilliant Arab civilisation of Spain, (cf. Joseph 
MacCabe: The Splendour of Moorish Spain—“The “Moors” maintained a 
foothold in Spain until U43 A. D. — when their last stronghold, Granada, 
surrendered — but after the 13th century their power only existed on 
suffcrap#c.) 
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ancestor’s gifts in this conspiratorial genre. On their 
behalf there worked with tireless zeal a vast propaganda 
organisation which, inflamed both by the hope of paradise 
and by hopes of more mundane rewards, permeated every 
sectioq of the vast disjointed Abbassid empire 

In a political edifice so unstable as the Abbassid empire 
increasingly was, it was only a matter of time before the 
wily serpent of discontent could find and opportune crevice 
through which to penetrate into the Abbassid garden of 
Eden. In the course of a single generation, the Fatimid 
dynasty made good some part, at least, of its claims and 
emerged from the obscurity of underground conspiracy, 
in which the founder of the dynasty had spent his entire 
career, into the plenitude of powder and into the glare of 
history. 

In Asia itself, the centre of the Abbassid rule, the 
authority of the Khalifs, or rather, of their Turkish 
’‘Mayors of the palace/’ proved too strong to be overthrown 
by the Fatimid propaganda. In the distant provinces of 
Africa, remote from the centres of Abbassid civilisation, 
the weak links in the chain of Abbassid rule soon disclosed 
themselves. Whereas the two immediate successors of 
Ben Maymum, Mohammed continued to lead the under¬ 
ground life characteristic of Ben Maymum and Ahmed 
their father and grandfather respectively-their third suc¬ 
cessor was able to carve out for his dynasty a principality 
in North Africa, which formed the beginning of the 
powerful Fatimid empire. This prince, said Ben-al-Husayn 
born in 873, the year before Abdullah-ben-Maymum’s 
death-established a kingdom in Africa, the beginning of 
which Prof. E. G. Browne describes as follows: 

“To him at length was it granted to reap the fruits 
of the ambitious schemes devised and matured by 
his predecessors. In A. H.|297 (A. D, 909), learning 
from his da’is (i. e., propagandist - cp. next chapt¬ 
er- F« A. R.), Aba’Abdillah that the Berbers in 
North Africa were impregnated with the h^ma’ili 
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doctrines and were eagerly expecting the coming 
of the Imam, he crossed over thither, declaring him¬ 
self to be the great-grandson of Mohammed ben 
Ismail and the promised Mahdi; took the name of 
Abu Mohammed ‘Ubaydu’llah, placed himself at the 
head of his enthusiastic partisans, overthrew the 
Aglabid dynasty, conquered the greater portion 
of North Africa, and with the newly founded city 
of Mahdiyya for his capital, established the dynasty 
which, because of the claim which it maintained 
of descent from Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, 
is known as the Fatimid. Sixty years later (A- H. 
356 — A. P. 963) Egypt was wrested by them from 
the Ikhshid dynasty, and at the end of the tenth 
century of our era most of Syria was in their 
hands. This great Shi ite power was represented 
by fourteen anti-Caliphs, and was finally extin¬ 
guished by Saladin ( Salahu’d Din ) in A. IT. 567 
(A, D. 1171). (cp. Browne opp. cit. Vol. 1. pp. 397-8.) 
(cp. Note on “The Mahdi” at the end of current 
chapter.) 

As the Ismaili, self-styled “Fatimid” Khalifat, of Egypt 
represented the immediate starting point of the movement 
of the Assassins, a glance may usefully be directed at this) 
dynasty, one of the most powerful and famous in mediaeval 
history. At its height, during the long and brilliant reign 
of the eighth Khalif, Al-Mustansir (1036-94), the empire of 
the Fatimids was probably the richest and most cultured 
state in the entire world and, during its prime, easily 
surpassed its orthodox Muslim competitors. Whilst the 
Christian West still struggled painfully upwards from the 
barbarism into which it had sunk throughout the Dark 
Age that followed upon the fall of the Roman Empire, 
and whilst the orthodox (Sunni) Muslim world in Asia 
and Europe was overrun by the barbarous Turks and 
(Christian) Spaniards—the forerunners} of the yet more 
terrible Tartars—the Fatimid empire represented an oasis 
of health, culture and toleratiqp, urjtfer the mild and 
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equitable administration of what appears to have been an 
executive of outstanding merit.* 

Two quotations from a modern and a contemporary 
writer may usefully be cited to bear testimony to the 
wealth and splendour of the Fatimid regime in Egypt 
during its prime. 

The great Fatimid propagandist and Persian poet, 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, who was in Cairo in the middle of the 
11th century, during the reign of the eighth Khalif, Ai- 
Afusiansir, in the palmiest period of the Fatimid rule, 
record* his impressions thus: it may be added that he 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of his contemporaries 
for veracity and sincere candour. 

4 ‘Everyone has perfect confidence in the Sultan, 
and no one stands in fear of myrmidons and spies, 
relying on the Sultan to oppress no-one and to 
covet no-one’s possessions- There I saw wealth 
belonging to private individuals such that if T 
would speak of it or describe it the people of 

*N. B. The only exception to the above seems to have been consti¬ 
tuted by the sixth Khalif, Al-Hakcm (936-1021)—a homicidal lunatic, 
half-Russian by blood, who appears to have combined the cruelties of a 
Nero with the freakishness of a Caligula. By a peculiar irony redolent of 
the mysticism inherent in the times, this caliban—like creature, who seems 
to have been amoral rather than immoral, became the divinity of a religious 
sect which still endures, the Druses of the Lebanon, founded by Al-Hakim 
Persian Minister, Hamsa-Ud-Durusi. The Druses still adore this red-baired 
lunatic, in expectation of his second coming as the Mahdi or Messiah. 

This freakish episode did not, however, permanently affect the stability 
of the Fatimid regime, the cultural influence of which extended into 
Europe via Sicily, which was for a time included into the Fatimid Empire. 
(Sicily for long vied with Arabic Spain as the most civilised country in 
Europe, tod under its Norman kings in the 1 2th century, acted as a conduit 
pipe for that diffusion of Oriental ideas in Europe which culminated in 
the amazing renaissance of European civilisation in the 13th century, of 
which the great neo-Mohammedan emperors, Frederick Hohenstaufcn the 
second (1191-1250 A.D.) —the “anti-Chriat ,> of the mediaeval era-was the 
powerful leader, and of which his Sicilian capital, Palermo, was th^culturaf 
centre. 
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Persia would refuse to credit my statements. I 
could neither limit nor define their wealth, and no - 
where have I seen such prosperity as I saw there. 
There I saw a Christian who was one of the richest 
men in Egypt, so that it was said that his ships, 
his wealth and his estates surpassed computation. 
My object in mentioning him is that one year the 
water of the Nile fell short and corn became dear The 
Sultan’s wazir summoned this Christian and said, 
“The year is not good, and the Sultan’s heart is wei¬ 
ghed down with anxiety for his peopleHow much 
corn could you supply, either for a price or as a 
loan ? The Christian answered, ‘Thanks to the for¬ 
tunate auspices of the Sultan and the Wazir (i. e , 
Minister F.AR.), I have in store so much corn 
that I could supply all Egypt with bread for six 
years. Now the population of Egypt at this time 
was certainly at the lowest computation five times 
that of Nishapur (i- e , the writer’s native province 
in Persia - FA.R), and anyone versed in statistics- 
will readily understand what vast wealth one must 
possess to hold corn to such an amount, and what 
security of property and good government a people 
must enjoy amongst whom such things are possible, 
and what great riches; and withal neither did the 
Sultan oppress or wrong anyone, nor did his sub¬ 
jects keep anything hidden or concealed. v ’ 

After citing the above. Professor Browne very aptly 
comments: 

“It does not appear that Nasir - i - Khusi aw had 
embraced the Ismaili doctrine before he made his 
journey to Egypt and the West, and we may fairly 
assume that the admirable example presented to 
other governments of that period by the Fatimids 
had no inconsiderable effect on his conversion to 
those views of which, till the end of his long life, 
he was so faithful an adherent and so earnest an 
<exponent.” ( opp. cif. pp. 400—401, ) 
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Another modern Orientalist observes, regarding tho 

internal regime of the Fatimirls : 

“The ( Ismaili ) doctrines were publicly taught i n 
Cairo in universities richly endowed and provided 
with libraries where crowds assembled to listen to 
the mtost distinguished professors. The principle of 
tile .sect being that men must be converted by per¬ 
suasion, the greatest tolerance was shown towards 
other creeds. Mn'izz ( the fourth Fatimid Khalif 
reigned A. 1). .952-975) permitted Christians to 
dispute openly with his doctors) a tiling hitherto 
unheard of, and Severus, a celebrated Christian 
bishop availed himself of this authorisation 

The learned author proceeds to give other striking 
examples of the tolerant and beneficent character of 
Fatimid rule { cf. Stanislas Cluyard: Un grand maitre 
des Assassins pp. 14-15 of the t#rage-a-pari; ) 

And yet another Orientalist concludes that: 

“It is certainly wrong to confound, as do the Muslim 
doctors, all these sects in one common reprobation. 
Thus, the disappearance of the Fatimids, who 
brought about the triumph of the Ismaili religion in 
Egypt, concludes an era ot prosperity, splendour 
and toleration such as the East will never again 
enjoy.’’ ( of. Hone Dussaud: Histoire et Religion 
des Nosiiiris” p. 49- Paris* 1900. ) 

[n the middle of the 11th century the Fatimid Khalifat 
stood at the height of its power. The great Caliph, AU 
Miistansir, ruled an empire in the front rank, perhaps at 
the very head, of all contemporary Muslim states. More¬ 
over, we must never, of course, allow ourselves to be ens¬ 
nared by a false accidental perspective, so as to ignore or 
minimise the vast superiority of Eastern over Western civi¬ 
lisation throughout the epoch which we have under review. 

Hitherto, the recorded sequence of civilisations has 
oscillated in alternate movement between East aiv| West. 
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From the seventh to the twelfth century was the golden 
age of Muslim civilisation; compared with the contempo¬ 
rary Dark Age in Europe this civilisation shone, from India 
to Spain, with ablaze of light and glory. In that splendid 
constellation of civilisation tlie Fatimid caliphs occupied 
probably the foremost place Compared to the magnificent 
court of Al-Mustansir, the contemporary Western(Frankish) 
potentates, such as William ( the Conqueror ) of England 
and Henry (the Fourth) of Germany, cut a rustic and 
sorry figure. The retreat of Islam before its age-long 
Christian rival, to be inaugurated by the Crusades at the 
end of the century, had not yet begun. In the brilliant 
sky of civilisation the crescent moon of Islam still burn¬ 
ed with undiminished splendour, dominating the contem¬ 
porary skies of wealth and culture. 

The power of the Fatimid dynasty may be gathered from 
the size of its army; that sad but accurate index, in a 
world of power politics, of the greatness of states. The 
careful contemporary traveller cited above computes the 
strength of this at two hundred and fifteen thousand men; 
an enormous total for a mediaeval army, and this was a 
standing army, not a mere feudal levy, as were the armies 
of contemporary Europe. When one reflects that the 
average field army in contemporary Europe numbered from 
five to ton thonsand men a number rarely exceeded even 
in the most sanguinary and famous of European battles 
throughout the Middle Ages, the enormous power of the 
Fatimid Khalifs becomes at once apparent. The same 
eye-witness records that Cairo, the Fatimid capital, far 
surpassed all the most celebrated cities of the East, most 
of which Nasir-i-Khusraw had himself visited. 

The successors of the great conspirator, Abdullah-ben- 
Maymum, had become mighty kings and wielded the vast 
financial and military resources of a great empire, besides 
still holding in their hands the threads of the vast conspi¬ 
racy which was represented by the underground propa¬ 
ganda organisations of the Ismailis, that permeated the 
whpie of Muslim'Asia as far' as Khorasan and the great 
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cities of Central Asia on the Oxus, and on the edge of the 
deserts which formed the extreme limit of the Muslim 
universe Along “ the golden road to Samarkand ” there 
plied industriously not only the caravans of merchants, 
but also the da'ii or propagandists of the Ismali Imam, who 
was the self-same person as the Fatimid ruler of Egypt/ 

The dual roles of the Fatimids, however, eventually 
proved embarrassing. At one and the same time rulers oit 
a great empire (embracing at its peak North Africa, Syria 
arid Sicily besides its metropolitan centre, Egypt), they 
were also the Imams, the spiritual and temporal chiefs, of 
a vast revolutionary and conspiratorial organisations de¬ 
signed to overthrow the Abbnssid empire and to subvert 
the existing order in Church and State. The position of 
an autocrat who is, at the same time, a revolutionary is # 

*N. B. The power of the Fatimids, as exemplified by the figure 
quoted above, may be illustrated by the contemporary figures for the armies 
of the greater European potentates of that era, Alfred the Great of England, 
a contemporary of the early Fatimids, has been estimated as possessing an 
army of at most five thousand men. William the Conqueror, a contemporary 
of Al-Mustansir, won the decisive battle of Hastings, which changed the 
course of English history, with an army calculated by the greatest military 
historian of modern times, at about seven thousand men. Frederick Hohe- 
nstaufen the Second, the mediaeval ‘'Wonder of the World/’ won his grea¬ 
test battle, Cortenuova—1237—with an army of from ten to, at most, 
fifteen thousand men. And Frederick was ruler of Italy, Sicily und 
Germany, and was the most brilliant,and probably the richest European rule 
of the entire Middle Ages. One of his most famous predecessors, Otto the 
Great, in ths tenth century, invaded France with an army of seven legions, 
the largest of which is reported by a contemporary as numbering a thousand 
meo 1 Compare the figures with the figures given by the eyewitness, 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, for the Fatimid army, viz: 35,000 cavalry from North 
Africa, 50,000 A abs, 30,000 of mixed race. For the infantary, 20,000 
black troops from North Africa, 30,000 Nubians and Soudanese, 10,000 
Asiatics, 30,000 Negroes from Central Africa, and 10,000 mercenary guards; 
Such comparative figures are eloquent testimony to the tremendous power 
of the Fatimids when compared with the most powerful rulers of mediaeval 
Europe, cf. A Short History of the Fatimid Khalifat, by Rev. Lacy 
O’Leary, p. , and 199, for the European figures quoted above. Prof. Hans 
Delbruck: Numbers in History, and Frederick the Second, by Prof. 
E. Kantorowicz. N 
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clearly difficult! The two roles scarcely run congrously 
in double harness. 

Here again, since conspiracy is a kind of science, 
having permanent and unchangeable rules, we can find an 
instructive parallel to the situation described above in the 
modern history of the Russian Revolution tince the death 
of Lenin (January 21, 1924). This parallel was obviously 
not available in 1818, when Baron von Hammer-Purgstall 
wrote his History of the Assassins, nor, it may be added, 
was he the man to use it if it had been; but it will be found 
to shed a great deal of light on the origin of the assassins, 
as there seems little doubt that it was from this basic 
incongruity between their two positions that the sect of 
the Assassins arose, in order to carry on the revolutionary 
propaganda which the Ismailites proper (i. e., the Interna- 
tional organisation founded by Abdullah-ben-Maymum and 
presided over by his Fatimid descendants) were no longer 
capable of performing effectually on account of their pre¬ 
occupation with the national problems of their Egyptian 
empire. 

Conspiracy is, after all, a whole time occupation I It is, 
in any case* incompatible with the effective exercise of 
governmental functions. This truth, as we shall now see, 
became evident in the case of the Ismaili revolutionaries in 
the llth century, as the same truth has again been redis¬ 
covered by the Russian (Bolshevik, revolutionaries# in our 
own century. 

Accordingly, a glance at the international position of 
the Ismailite propaganda may usefully be directed before 
concluding my brief but absolutely necessary survey of 
the forerunners of the Assassins, which forms the indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to my proper subject, the history 
and the technique of terror of the Assassins themselves* the 
proper subject of the second and third parts of this book. 

the Mahdi ; In his book on The Saracen*, Professor A. 
Gilman tDli us ; 
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. “It seems pretty certain that Mohammed declared to Ali, though it 
is not recorded in the Koran, that at some time in the future there wag to 
arise a Mahdi, one directed by God (Allah) who should be in his line, 
destined to bring justice into the world, a sort of saviour. Tha oame 
Mahdi came into history at about 680 A. D. in the reign of Abd-el-Malik 
(i. c,, the fourth Ummayad khalif, 681-705 - F. A. R.), when Moktar made 
his desperate onslaught upon the Khalif and met his overwhelming defeat. 
From that tifne, however, the idea of a coming Mahdi spread until it was 
well established in Persia, Africa, Turkey. Egypt, and in our own time in 
the Sudan, where it brought to the death Gordon.” (opp. cit. p. 4 U.) 

The Shi’ites looked forward to the coming of Ali or one of his des¬ 
cendants as the expected Mahdi. The Ismailitcs ( i. c. the Fatiraids ), the 
* * let t wing” of the Shi’ite sect, believed that he had actually come in the 
person of Ismail, the seventh Imam or spiritual successor of Ali. Hence 
their nickname, the “ sect of the seven,’* The Fatimid Khalif was regarded 
as his Imam, or representative on earth 

(N. B.) The whole fascinating subject of the place of the Mahdi in 
Muslim history and theology has been exhaustively treated by the eminen 
French Orientalist, M. James Darmcstetcr - Le Mahdi de L’lslamjusqu’a 
nos jours, Paris 1885 - English translation known as “The Ma! di-Past imd 
Present.” 



CHAPTER FIVE. 


THE FATIMTD INTERNATIONAL. 

We have seen that the Fatimid successors of Ben 
Maymum rose in the course of two centuries from the 
leadership of an underground conspiracy against the 
Abbassid empire and the Muslim (Suuni) orthodox Churchy 
to the status of a great power in ttieir contemporary 
world. In fact, the Ismaili sect had “arrived’' in the sense 
of worldly prosperity. How great this prosperity was we 
may infer from the following description of the wealth 
and splendour of the Fatimid regime given by a modern 
historian. Speaking of the Fatimid Khalifat, Dr. F. W. 
Bussell writer : 

‘'Its wealth was enormous, The Caliphs lived in ponti¬ 
fical seclusion behind the walls of the cairene 
citadel in the guarded city, taking no part in a 
government which they wholly abandoned to their 
ministers Sacks of emeralds, crystal cups, thou¬ 
sands of silver goblets, works of art and priceless 
embroideries were seen there: princesses left behind 
fabulous fortunes and intrigued in affairs of state. 
Great industrial activity prevailed, the manufacture 
of art and pottery, of woollens and silk, were 
brought to high perfection.”* 

It is evident that the position of a Fatimid ruler, 
described above, was hardly compatible with the role of a 
daring and efficient conspirator. In fact, the conspirato¬ 
rial genius of Abdullah-ben-Maymum, which had been 
present in his early descendants and had Taised the dynasty 
from obscurity to power and luxury, had been stifled in 
the meshes of this gorgeous court, so utterly incompatible 

*cp. F. W. Bussell : ‘'Religious thought and heresy In the Middle 
Ages.” p. 358. N. B.- The title of the Muslim “pope” can be spelt 
impartially as Khalif or Caliph. 

r 
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with a fanticism or indeed with any strong emotion. 
Indeed, in his monumental work, quoted above, Dr. F. W. 
Bussell adds : 

“Strangely enough, there was no safeguard for public 
order in a genuine religious devotion; the better 
classes were of alien race and faith and the popu¬ 
lace had no real sympathy with Fatimite claims- 
Nor had the Caliphs themselves any profound 
conviction? or belief in their rights.” (ibid p. 359-) 

None the less, the roi faineant of Cairo still filled by 
right of hereditary succession from Abdulla-ben*Maymum- 
nominully from Ali and Fatima-the role of Ismaili pontiff 
and head of the vast underground;organisation of the 
Ismailites in Asia. That the very success of the regime in 
Egypt militated against its success as a militant revolu¬ 
tionary movement on the international scale appears virtu* 
ally self-evident’ a Sardanapalus is scarcely cast for the 
role of a Catiline, the luxurious court of an Elagabalus 
scarcely affords an ideal training ground for a Guy 
Fawkes ! That the Ismaili propaganda in Asia languished 
under such an epicurean leadership, and that alike scienti¬ 
fic conspirators and fanatical Ismaili zealots groaned under 
such a (mis) leadership can well be imagined. The inevi¬ 
table split came at the end of the eleventh century. 

What was the nature of the Ismaili doctrine so zealo¬ 
usly propagated throughout all Western Asia by the 
zealous da'ii, or propagandists, of the Ismaili sect? In 
general one can accurately style it as the “left wing” - in 
modern political parlance - of the Shi’ite movement, of 
which it represented a development. The doctrine of the 
Shfites has already been summarised by Professor Browne. 
We have not forgotten that essentially it stood for **the 
principle of Devine Right as against the principle of 
Democratic election ” 

The learned author proceeds to enumerate the speci¬ 
fic additions made by the Ismailis to the Shfite 4 doctrine 
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described above. These doctrines, which centred around 
the belief in reincarnation and a complicated symbolism 
of numerical values, are today unintelligible, at any rate 
to a Western reader, and may therefore be omitted. (The 
curious can find this intricate system of theosophy 
deseribed in detail in Professor Browne’s great work on 
Persian culture, cited above —pp. 405*415 of Vol. 1) 

This conspiratorial creed, which threatened the foun¬ 
dations of both Church and State in a theocracy, such 
as was the Abbassid empire, was spread by the da'i, 
or propagandists, of the Ismaili sect; the da’s, an import¬ 
ant figure generally for the history of the mediaeval 
Orient, and particularly for the subject of this book, For 
the da'is was the agitator who bore the burden and heat 
of the day. On whose shoulders fell the full brunt cf the 
persecuting activities of both outraged orthodoxy and 
menaced secular interests, frequently compelling the 
propagandists of rebellion and heresy to live a shadowy 
life, in constant flight, flitting continually from place 
to place. 

This important and remarkable figure is thus describ¬ 
ed in the work already quoted : 

"A few words must be said about the da’i, or pro¬ 
pagandists. 

“The type of this characteristically Persian figure 
seems scarcely to have varied from the time of Abu 
Muslim to the present day, when the da’i of the 
Babis (i. e., modern Persian heretical sect—F.AiR.) 
still goes forth on his perilous missions between 
Persia, his native land, and Syria, where his 
spiritual leaders dwell in exile. These men I have 
desoribed from personal experience in another 
book* and I have often pleased myself with the 
thought that it is almost as though I had seen with 
my own eyes Abu Muslim, Abdullah ben Maymum 
al Quaddah, Hamdan Quarrnat, and other heroes 
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of the Abbassid and Igmailite propaganda. But if 
the type of da’is is, so far as we can judge, almost 
unvarying in Western Asia, it differs very greatly 
from that of the European missionary, whose learn¬ 
ing, knowledge of character and adaptability to 
circumstances fall short by as much as his material 
needs and national idiosyncrasies exceed those of 
the da’i. 9 '* 

It will be sufficiently clear from the above description 
that by the end of the eleventh century, when new perils 
fell thick and fast upon the Muslim world, there can have 
been little sympathy or contact between men living lives 
so utterly remote from each other as the hard-working, 
self-sacrificing missionary, living a life of continual hard¬ 
ship and danger, and gorgeous Egyptian Sultan, his 
Khalif, Imam and nominal chief, living a life of riotous 
and frequently swinish luxury, and immersed, even when 
seriously occupied, in the national problems of the Egypt¬ 
ian stat}. 

In any case> the historical roles of a secular autocrat 
and of the chief of an underground plot, at once conspira¬ 
torial and mystical, are, I repeat, fundamentally incom¬ 
patible. That is one cannot indefinitely suppress rebellion 
at home and encourage it abroad. At all events, cither to 
rule a great empire or to lead an international conspiracy 
is a whole-time job; neither is, surely, a spare*time 
occupation. Hence one or other occupation must go. 

At the end of the eleventh century the inevitable 
parting of the ways occurred in the evolution of what 1 
may perhaps term the Ismaili revolution. The Fatiinid 
Khalifs became, fundamentally at any rate, Egyptian 
nationalists, concerned with the problems peculiar to their 
status as secular rulers, concerned primarily with the 
defence of Egypt against the new danger from the West 

•fitownc ( ibid) p. 410. The writer goes on to describe the various 
subterfuges, professional disguises, etc,, which the da’i adopted to further 
his ends. 
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that was represented by the Latin crusaders who took 
Jerusalem in iOV)9 A. 1). As effective leaders of an inter¬ 
national revolutionary movement which threatened the 
established order in Church and State the Fatimids there¬ 
after ceased to function. 

Their place was taken by a new 4 ‘ International •’* One 
freed from dynastic cares and secular preoccupations, and 
devoted simply and solely to the single-minded pursuit of 
its terrorist and revolutionary aims. 

This movement was represented by a new sect or 
Order that arose in the final quarter of the eleventh 
century. Tt represented an offshoot, a break-away from, 
the orthodox heresy of the Ismailito (Fatimid) Khalifs of 
Egypt, and appeared on the historical stage in the first 
place as the ‘extreme wing of the Ismaili movement,” freed 
from the dead hand of the effete Fatimid kings. 

This new movement was the ‘‘Fourth International'* 
of the Muslim East (vide infra). It was freed from all 
worldly cares and secular ambitions: it existed for one 
end alone: revolutionary terror; and its whole organisation, 
its entire mise-en-soene, was adopted to that end and to 
that end alone. It was, I repeat, a revolutionary organisa¬ 
tion, a permanent conspiracy, a terrorist movement pure 
and simple, the most terrible and sinister in all history; 
Its founder and leader was no roi faineant, no royal man 
of straw, but a professional revolutionary, a trained da’i, a 
man of iron# in whom, rather than in his own degenerate 
Fatimid descendants, the conspiratorial genius of Abdul- 
lah-ben-Maymum was renewed, and more than renewed. 

For the founder of the new sect was Hasan-ben- 
Sabah, and the sect itself soon acquired a distinctive and 
sinister soubriquet. Under the appellation, “Assassins,” 
the name and fame of the order founded by Hasan-ben- 
Sabah has gone round the world, adorning the lurid annals 
of t|ja race by its actions, and the etymology of all langu* 
ages by its name# 
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To the history and technique of this new order—the 
most sinister, the most terrible and,—with perhaps one 
exception, its Jesuit offspring—the most effective and the 
most feared of all underground organisations, the rest of 
this book will now he addressed. 

This explanation of the origin of the Assassins, 
necessarily unknown to their older historians, is, I suggest, 
in the light of all the known circumstances, by far the 
most reasonable and probable explanation of the origin of 
the movement of revolutionary terrorism that was founded 
by Hasan-ben Sabah in the closing years of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era: the fifth of the Muslim 
chronology. 

The first part of the present book -‘‘The Forerunners 
of the Assassins”—may he summarised thus : 

In the early part of the seventh century of the 
Christian era there arose a man of religious and political 
genius, Mohammed who arrived upon the Arab scene at 
the opportune historical moment when the Arab nation, 
immemorially divided into separate clans, felt an over¬ 
whelming urge towards expansion into the outside world, 
for the achievement of which end some measure of political 
unity was absolutely necessary. This necessaay unity was 
provided by the ‘‘totalitarian” creed of Islam, which, 
simultaneously welded the Arab nation into a political 
unity and inflamed it with religious zeal against the non- 
Arabic world. 

Thus the Jihad, or Wholy War, proclaimed by Islam 
was impelled by three of the strongest motives which can 
stir a race of energetic semi-barbarians, such as were the 
seventh century Arabs, to deeds of daring and to bold 
aggressive enterprises : viz love of God and assurance of 
heavenly reward, ambition to conquer more fertile lands, 
and desire to plunder richor v and more civilised peoples. I 
may add that Mohammed evidently understood his country¬ 
men very well indeed. For this reason, and unlike ^he 
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majority of prophets, he did not remain “without honour” 
in his own land, but died as master of Arabia. 

After the Prophet’s death (632 A. D.—ten years after 
the Hegira, or Flight from Mecca to Medina), the newly 
formed Arabic nation hurled itself against the outside 
world in the name of Islam, and to the tune of the battle 
cry : “there is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his 
Prophet.” Impelled onward by the formidable combination 
of causes alluded to above, and concentrating upon the 
task of expansion the whole of their long pent-up force, 
the Arab armies achieved in three quarters of a century 
the conquest of an enormous empire stretching from 
Provence to India, and raising Islam itself from a purely 
Arab cult to the status of a “world” religion. In the 
course of this marvellous expansion, and under the leader¬ 
ship, so we may surmise, of some of the most daring and 
resourceful fighters in all history, the Arabs overthrew a 
whole congeries of decadent civilisation in East and West, 
and, infusing the exhausted culture forms of the surround¬ 
ing nations with their native tempestuous energy, laid the 
necessary foundations of a new civilisation.* 

The first revolutionary phase of Islam wis followed 
by a period of political and religion reaction, but of great 
cultural activity* Under the Ummayad Khalifs (660-750 
A D*), who were descendants of Mohammed’s worst ene¬ 
mies, the Koreish clan of Mecca, and who wer^ themselves 
half pagan in their outlook, the original puritan rigour and 
fanaticism of Islam disappeared, and its place was taken 
by a brilliant but worldly civilisation This civilisation, 
one of the great civilisations of world history, arose from 
the admixture of primitive Arab vigour with the decadent 
civilisations of Hellenism and the Magian East- 

*N. B.—While we have no contemporary records of the Arab con¬ 
quest. i would seem that the leading role was played by Umar, of Omar 
the aecond Khalif, the great War Minister, the “Carnot” of Islam. Like 
Carnot, the great Wat Minister of the French Revolution. the Arab leader 
was a rryghty • organiser of victory/* 
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The rule of Ummayads did not meet with universal 
acceptance in the world of Islam. In particular, it was 
opposed by the surviving blood relations of Mohammed 
himself; especially by the descendants of Fatima, the 
Prophet’s only child to leave issue, and of her husband Ali, 
the third Khal if, whose dynasty had been overthrown by 
the Ummayads (660-1 ). The descendants of Ali received 
strong support, particularly in Persia, where the indi¬ 
genous belief in hereditary right was strong, and into 
whose former royal family—the Sassanid dynasty—tlie 
descendants of Ali had married. Hosein the son of Ali, 
rose in armed revolt against the second Ummayad Khalif, 
Yazid, and from his martyrdom at Korbela (October 10, 
680) dates the great Mohammedan split between the Sunni, 
or orthodox Muslim Church, and the Shia (faction), the 
adherents of the hereditary claims of the house of Ali to 
the Khalifat. 

Thenceforward the adherents of Ali wore in open 
opposition to the Ummayad Khalifs. Nevertheless, when 
the latter were at last overthrown, their place was taken, 
not by the Alids, but by the collateral but hostile Abbassid 
dynasty, whose general, Abu Muslim, led the revolution— 
750 A. D.—which again drove the descendants of Ali into 
opposition. At first, the tremendous power of the early 
Abbasids prevented any open revolt against their authority 
and the opposition, driven underground, split into two 
sects: the "sect o c the twelve,” who acknowledged twelve 
divinely ordained descendants of Ali, and the “sect of the 
s3vanwho acknowledged only seven, from the last of 
whom, Ismail, the sect received the name of ‘Tsmailite* 
Whereas the former sect maintained a pacifist role and 
sunk into obscurity, the latter was reorganised in the 
second half of the ninth century by a conspirator of 
genius, and thereafter was able to play an important role 
in contemporary history. 

The real founder of the Ismailite movement was 
Abdullah-ben-Maymum (died 874), who originated a formid¬ 
able revolutionary movement by the introduction of a'fi^w 
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technique of underground Organisation and revolt. This 
remarkable man was the real founder of the Jsmailite 
power, and little as we know of him directly# we are fully 
justified in recognising in him one of the great conspirators 
of history. He persuaded his credulous followers that he 
was the descendant of Ali and Fatima, and, therefore, of 
the Prophet; and his descendants, the (self-styled) Fati- 
mids, were enabled to build up a powerful kingdom in 
North Africa (90S) and Egypt (960-1171 A. D.) and, in 
opposition to the orthodox Abbassids, to make good their 
claim as Khalifs over a large section of the Mohammedan 
world. ( From the orthodox — Sunni — standpoint, the 
Fatimids represented, of course# anti-Khalifs, or anti-popes). 

The historic role of the Ismaili movement is thus 
summarised by Dr. H. F. Helmolt in the course of his 
valuable summary of world history: 

“The Fatimid conquest of Egypt, which took place 
during the course of the tenth century, was onlv a 
part, although perhaps the most important part, of 
a great religious-political sectarian noement that 
spread rapidly during those times of confusion in 
opposition to the Khalifs, (i- e., the Abbassids 
F. A.R.). The Ismailians consciously endeavoured 
through the blending of Ismailite# Zoroastrian, and 
Christian elements, to create a new world religion ; 
thus they wore ensured a prominent position and 
countless adherents, during a time when the ortho¬ 
dox form of Mohammedanism seems to have lost 
all its power of obtaining new adherents, as well as 
to have forfeited the confidence of the masses 
owing to its alliance with the unpopular Abbassid 

Khalifs* ... The great danger to which the Khalifat 
was exposed by this movment lay in the fact that 
owing to the wide diffusion of its doctrines the 
dissatisfied of all sects and parties assembled under 
the Ismailian banner, nor was its propaganda con¬ 
fined to the Iranians alone# as was that of the true 
Shi’ites.’'* 

*cp# The World's History* Vol. 3 p. 342. Edited by H. F, Helmolt, 
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Towards the end of the eleventh century, however, as 
we will not have forgotten, fche Fatimid Khalifat entered 
upon its decline; and the descendants of the great conspi¬ 
rator, Ben Maymu rn, “underwent a sea change’ 1 and degene¬ 
rated into god kings, sacrosanct “Mikados’' who, immured 
Within the walls of their magnificent palaces became 
absolutely unfit for the direction of a vast revolutionary 
propaganda. If, proverbially, “adventures, are to be adven¬ 
turous ” so conspiracies require equally the direction 
of conspirators. This direction the Fatimid “harem 
Sultans” were increasingly unable to give. 

Such a direction, however, became increasingly 
imperative as the eleventh century (of the Christian era— 
the fifth of the Muslim chronology) drew towards its close. 
For it was precisely at this moment that the golden age of 
Muslim civilisation—which for all its crimes, was repre* 
sented by the era of the Ummayad and Abbassid Khalifs 
(661-750—excluding Spain, where their rule lasted to about 
1000 A. D. and in the case of the Abbassids—750-1258) 
drew towards its end, and when the shadow of approaching 
doom fell athwart the sky of Islam. Simultaneously the 
Muslim world reeled beneath the ferocious assault of the 
Latin crusaders, who took Jerusalem in 1099 A. D. and set 
up Christian states in Syria, Trans-Jordania and Palestine; 
and the hardly less ferocious Seljuk Turks, who, about the 
same time overran Western Asia, took Baghdad and made 
the Abbassid Khalif their state prisoner (1059). 

, Meanwhile in that stark no man’s land, the gr^at 
deserts that divided the Muslim world from the ancient 
pagan empire of China, there arose a dark cloud which, as 
yet, “no larger than a man's hand,'’ was destined in less 
than a century to grow into the most terrible hurricane of 
destruction that the world has ever known : within a 
single generation the locust flight of the alhdestroying 
squadrons of Jenghis Khan, “the world conqueror.” was 
destined to strew fche centres of Eastern civilisation with 
those ghastly monuments of savage architecture — Tartar 
style—towering pyramids of shimmering skulls. Within 
a single generation and in a holocaust of destruction as 
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yet unequalled in recorded human annals, the great civilis* 
ation of Muslim Asia was to be swept into oblivion one 
that “left not a wrack behind/’ 

'‘Coming events cast their shadows before them.” 
Before the storm from Jfche steppes had broken, tlie 
Franks were already hammering at the gates of 
Jerusalem, presaging the end, —a disaster to civilisation 
fully comparable to that represented in European history 
by the fall of the Roman Empire—Islam was sick, the 
golden bough of its splendid culture was already drooping 
beneath the weight of its over-luscious fruit, Islamic cul¬ 
ture was already world-weary; it longed for annihilation; 
it sought to swoon into the Infinite- Its very triumphs 
turned to ashes, to “Dead Sea fruit ” 

This world-weariness, the nemesis of an overripe 
civilisation, which defeats itself by its very successes, 
found expression about this time (end of eleventh century) 
in lines of unsurpassed poignancy uttered by a poet- 
astronomer of Nishapur. in the very heart of the brilliant 
Persian culture : 

“Think, in this batter’d caravan-serai, 
whose doorways are alternate night and day. 

How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp, 

Abode his hour or two, and went his way. 

One moment in annihilation’s waste. 

One moment, of the well of life to taste— 

The stars are setting, and the caravan. 

Starts for the dawn of nothing— 

— Oh make haste ! ”* 

For the civilisation of Islam, that “dawn” was near, 
though Omar Khayyam and his contemporaries were 
mercifully spared the knowledge of its proximity, The 
“Dawn of Nothing” was, for the men of Asiatic Islam, the 
tartar "hordes” of Jenghis Khan and his descendants. But 
the Frank and the Turk were already thundering at the gate 
whilst Omar Khayyam discoursed on human mutabillity. 

Omar Khayyam Rubaiyat—translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
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All Islam shuddered. Evidently in the Arabic Empire, as 

in the Roman before it, the “decline” preceded the “fall.” 

“The animal is wicked: when attacked it defends 
itself!” Threatened on all sides by enemies, the Ismailite 
revolution retired tortoise-wise into its shell. It encased 
itself in an armour of fear, it defended itself by a technique 
of terror.* For at precisely this moment there stepped 
across the threshold of history a man and a movement 
unsurpassed in the secrecy of their movements anil un* 
equalled in the terror that they excited. 

My preliminary but necessary survey now concluded, 

I introduce the founder, Hasan-ben-Sabah; the master 
conspirator of all history; I present the Assassins- 

Revolutionary! movements follow the same pattern so closely that it 
has been found possible to forecast the course of one with considerable 
accuracy (v. infra). Although the literature belonging to the Assassins 
has entirely and that of the Ismailids largciy, perished, it is possible by 
modern analogy to divine something of the circumstances attending the 
origin of the Assassins. 

When the Russian revolution broke out in 1917, I coin had two aims, 
revolution without, and therefore, on the morrow of his victory, established 
two institutions : the Soviet State, and the third (Communist) Interna¬ 
tional. The first succeeded, but the second failed. When Lenin died, one 
party under Stalin, proposed to develop Russia and neglect the international 
revolution : the other, under Trotsky, desired to subordinate domestic 
reorganisation to the needs of the Comintern, Stalin, aa we know, w jh. 

A backward agricultural country like Russia cannot develop rapidly 
without outside assistance and a general atmosphere of peace; neither of 
these are compatible with an active international revolutionary activity. 

Hence, Trotsky, in exile, ever an intansigent believer in world revo 
utioo, founded a Fourth International, freed from che paralysing hand of 
Russian leadership and unhampered by the internal problem of a national 
state. 

1 submit’, that similarly the Assassins emerged, from the Ismailite 
movement, which was humstrung by Egyptian national requirements. Oi 
this there is no direct evidence, but the circumstances warrant this 
interpretation. 

Hence, by analogy, ben-Maymun was the Lenin cf Islam; Egyot aas 
his Russia"; the Fstimid caliphs followed the policy of Stalin ; whereat »he 
'old’guard* of international revolution, the Trotskyitc Foutth Internal nal 
was Hasan ben-Sabah's Assassins. * 



CHAPTER ONE 


HUSAN-BEN-SABAH GOES DOWN INTO EGYPT. 

The Fcitimid underground organisation, permeating 
the world of Islam, was particularly active in wealthy, 
cultured Persia, the country from which it had sprung. 
Eminent Persians used to make the pilgrimage to Egypt, 
the Holy Land of the Ismailite creed, as we have already 
seen from the example of Nasir—Khusraw, whose favour 
able account of the Fatimid government lias been quoted 
above. 

Persia at this lime was the centre of the empire of 
the Seljuk Turks, forerunners of the better known Ottoman 
Turks. They conquered western Asia in the middle years 
of the eleventh century. Their first Sultan, Togrul Beg, 
having occupied Baghdad in 1059, as ‘‘Prince of Princes,” 
became Mayor of tire Palace to the decrepit Abbasid 
Khalifs. 

The Seljuk sultans made their capital at Rei (Rivages of 
the Book of Tobit, and Arsacia of the Sassanids) a city in 
Deilem, a province of North Persia, a centre of Shi’ism 
and the seat of a famous university. It now acquired a 
new claim to celebrity; for c. 1040, here was born, Hasan* 
ben-Sabah, a man destined to immense, if evil, fame. His 
father, Ali, who claimed descent from the pre-Muslim Arab 
Kings of Yemen, was an orthodox Shi’ite, from Kufa, of 
the sect “of the twelve." 

From a very early age Hasan was conspicuous for 
this ability and devotion to study. We are told that he 
read widely and an early account of his life records that 
he was ‘‘able, courageous, and learned in mathematics, 
arithmetic, astronomy (including astrology) and magic. ” 
Obviously, a young man of such parts and intellectual 
curiosity was not likely to be neglected by such able and ex¬ 
perienced propagandists as were the Ismaili propagandists. 
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Hasan was not neglected. At the very beginning of 
his career the promising young man was presented to the 
famous Nasir-i-Khusraw the ablest living Ismaili propa- 
gandist, equally famous as a poet, and traveller. (As a 
propagandist he was known by his Ismailite co-religio¬ 
nists as “ the proof ” of the faith. Nasir-i-Khusraw had, 
subsequent to his return from Egypt, devoted himself to 
the expansion of the Ismailite faith.) After his departure 
from Rei, Hasan continued his studies under another less 
famous propagandist (dais) AmirDarrab. Hasan, we learn 
was not easily converted. Like the young Gibbon in his 
Lausanne exile he argued long and obstinately, and only a 
severe illness from which, however, he recovered even¬ 
tually, finally clinched the matter. 

On his recovery he sought out another Ismaili propa¬ 
gandist named Mu’min, who finally admitted him into the 
sect. In the sacred month of Ramadan (May-June 1072 
A D. (A. H* 464) Hasan-ben-Sabah was ‘‘received", took 
the bi’at or oath of allegiance, to the Fatimid Khalif, Ali 
Mustansir, and immediately set out for Egypt. His re¬ 
markable ability and aptitude for propaganda had not 
escaped the keen eye of his experienced instructors, and it 
seems clear that he was sent down to Egypt both to 
strengthen his loyalty to the causa and to receive special 
training as a propagandist. In the Russia of our own day 
we have observed a similar procedure adopttd in the case of 
young propagandists of special promise and of converts of 
unusual ability."* 

Having been received into the faith, Hasan-bcn Sabah 
set out on his travels- In addition to the reasons alluded to 

Note.—^According to an historically dubious legend, Hasan was 
friendly in his youth with two celebrated men of bis time, the Nizam-al* 
Mulk—later famous as statesman and political writer—and Omar Khayyam, 
later to be the great astronomer and poet. In fact most translations r 
Omar’s Rubai vat refer in their preface to a legendary agreement for mutual 
aid made between these ‘ three friends.” Professor E. G. Browne, as 
shown this story to be very improbable, the Nizsm being a very much older 
man then either of his f wo alleged associates, (cp. E. G, H row fir : Ibid 
Vol, Z. pp f W**). 
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above, it may be surmised that the climate of Rei the capital 
of the orthodox (Sunni) Seljuk Turks was not artipcularly" 
salubrious for the new adherent of the Ismailis. Ih f 
1074-5 (A. H. 467) he went to Ispahan, where he served hti' 
apprenticeship of two years -- a similar procedure to that 
adopted in the case of a yet more famous propagandist of 
Christianity, Paul of Tarsus (cp. Acts - Ch.9 - of the" 
Apostles). After which ho journeyed to Egypt via Damas¬ 
cus, Sidon Tyie and .Acre. Finally ho arrived in Fgypt, 
the Fatimid Holy Land, on August 30, 1078 A. D.** 

In Egypt Hasan was favouratdy received by the Da* 
i'd-Du'at, the chief propagandist, or chairman of the cong'- 
regatiou “pro fide” to adopt an apt Roman Catholic 
parallel. The abilities of Hasan-hen-Sabah appear to have 
been recognised from the start, and he received many marks 
of favour. He was unable/ however, to gain access to the 
sacred person of the Khalif-Sultan, Al Mustansir, a weak 
man, who lived a secluded life in his palace, and left both 
the Egyptian government and his foreign propaganda ¥n 4 
the hands of his ministers. 

Presumably the actual sight of the royal figure-head 
was thought to be likely to depress rather than to confirm 
the faith of his foreign adherents. It is not without signi* 
ficance that most Oriental god-kings are kept in a similar 
seclusion, viz: the Mikados of Japan before the restoration 
in 1867-8, the Dalai Lamas of Tibet, the (fortner)‘ ‘living Bud¬ 
dhas’* of Mongolia/ the kings of the Himalayan dynasties 
of Nepal and Bhutan, are all congruous cases : the Incas oi; 

N. B. —**Accotding to another doubtful legend, Hasan, before be¬ 
coming an Ismailite bad sought to enter the service of the orthodp* Abba*- 1 
sid Khalif of Baghdad. This storv. however, seems to have no foundation 
in fact, and to be connected with the spurious legend of his friendship wfth 
the Niiam-al-Mulk. That the Nizam eveatuall) became one o c fbefirst 
victims of the newly founded Order of the Aasaasins is true; but there wttp 
many reasons other than personal resentment for the assassination of mo j 
formidable a pillar of orthodoxy in Church and State as was this powerful 
minister. The story seems to be a deliberate invention on the part of 
ortbodofc for the purpose of discrediting the formidable heretic. 1 
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Peru, whose theocratic despotism had much in common 
with that of the Fatimids , appear to have been going into 
a similar decline when the Spaniards arrived to put an end 
to their dynasty (1533 A. D.). 

All this was, doubtless, not lost on Hasan-ben # Sabah, 
whose eye must have been exceptionally keen. Whilst 
initiated into both the Ismailite esoteric theology in the 
Grand Lodge of Cairo—to adopt another modern termino- 
logy-and instructed in the details of practical organisation, 
the realistic pupil can hardly have failed to note the glaring 
weaknesses of the Fatimid empire at its centre. Religions 
are usually at their worst in high places. This truth, which 
was born in on the young Luther, when he journeyed in 
good faith on pilgrimage to the Rome of the Borgias, made 
itself clear to the young Hasan-ben-Sabah also. ‘‘Familiar¬ 
ity breeds contempt.” Both the Protestant Reformation 
initiated by Luther, and that earlier reformation which led 
to the substitution of the Assassins for the decrepit 
Fatimids, bear out the truth of this proverb. 

Hasan-ben-Sabah abode in the metropolis of the faith 
for about two years nor can the circumstances under which 
he finally quitted Egypt have done anything to lessen his 
disillusion. We will not have forgotten that the real 
government of Egypt now rested in the hands of a clique 
of generals and ministers. The most powerful of these at 
the time was the commander-in-Chief, an Armenian named 
Bedr-el-Djeumly (viz: Star of Beauty). This ambitious 
soldier, an ex-slave, was the father-in-law of the Khalifs 
younger son, Mustawili. 

Whilst Hasan was in Egypt, the Armenian succeeded 
in substituting his son-in-law for the latter’s elder brother, 
Nisar, the recognised heir to the throne; the latter was 
then murdered (Students of English history will recall the 
attempt of the Duke of Northumberland to place his 
daughter-in-law, Luly Jane Grey, on the throne in 1553 : 
a palace plot which miscarried). 
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Hasan-ben-Sahah was of Nisar’s party, which, typical 
of Persian absolutists, declared that recognition by the 
Imam could not be revoked/ conferring as it did a divine 
right to the throne. In the month of Rajab, A. H. 472 
(January# 1080 A. D ) Hasan, persona non-grata left Egypt 
in a hurry after two years* stay. His return to Persia 
marks the appearance of the Assassins. Unwittingly, but 
fittingly, the murderers of Ndsar.were the accoucheurs of 
a sect devoted to murder. 

Hasan, having survived shipwreck on the Syrian 
coast, reached Ispaham in June 1081 A. D. Like Moses 
before him, he came back from Egypt to found a new creed. 
Cool and realistic, he must have perceived quickly the 
unique advantage bestowed by advocacy of the claims of 
murdered Nisar at a time when Ismailite propaganda in 
Asia was on the wane. It enabled him to act independently 
of Egypt with utter devotion to revolutionary propaganda 
by word and by deed. Let us consider then the situation 
which faced him. 

Obviously a new revolutionary movement directed 
solely against the then orthodox Muslim organisation 
would be repressed with the utmost ferocity since both the 
spiritual authority of the Abbassids, and a more serious 
question still the political power of their Turkish masters 
and allies was directly menaced by the creation of such a 
movement. The fate of Hosim at Kerbela would be the 
fate also of the new propaganda ’* unless it could devise 
some effectual means of protecting itself. 

Such a movement could not possibly expect to 
escape the most ferocious repression at the hands of 
the mediaeval theocracy : since both the spiritual autho¬ 
rity of the Abbassids, and, a more serious question still, the 
political power of their Turkish masters and allies was 
directly menaced by the creation of such a movement. 

The Ismali movement, that from which Ben-S&bah's 
own movement had sprung, had solved this problem of 
self-preservation by transforming itself from an under- 
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ground sect into a powerful empire. We will not have 
forgotten the formidable nature of the army of the Egyptian 
4y$asty. Yet this very state power, in mediaeval Egypt, 
fapjd itself become an incubus which stifled the revolutionary 
propaganda that it was originally evolved to protect. How 
avoid this fate and yet to evolve an effectual means of 
/self-protection : such was the urgent problem which con¬ 
fronted Hasan-ben-Sabah at the very inception of his new 
movement. 

How the great conspirator solved his problem we are 
,told by a modern historian : 

“It has already been mentioned that the Patimids 
possessed a terrible weapon in their struggle against 
the Khalifat and the nations of Christendom in the 
murderous sect of the Assassins—a weapon, how¬ 
ever, that was soon lost to the Egyptian rulers. An 
academy in which the Ismailian doctrines were 
taught was founded in Cairo, and from there emis¬ 
saries were sent forth into the lands of the Abbassids 
in order to prepare the way for the supremacy of 
the Fatimids over the entire Mohammedan world. 
At the same time the Ismailians of Persia looked to 
Egypt for their political and religious salvation 

‘‘Thus it came to pass that an ambitious sectarian, 
Hasan-ben-Sabah, born at Rei in Northern Persia, 
betook himself to the palace of the Fatimid ruler 
in Egypt, and there formed the plan of establishing 
an Ismailian rule of terror in the East, quite 
in accordance with the unscrupulousness of his 
party. The power of the movement was not to be 
derived from extensive possessions of territory or 
armies, but from ths unconditional devotion and 
fanatical contempt of death of its adherents, who 
had at their disposal several impregnable fortresses 
as places of refuge; not open war but assassination 
Wrs to be its basis and security.” ( our italic# cp. 
Relmolt. Ibid. Vob 3. P . 360). 
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‘‘It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the whole 
policy of the “new propaganda” of Hasan-ben-Sabah, and, 
very particularly, its technique of terror, whence was 
ultimately derived the soubriquet under which it passed 
into history, was no accident or whim of its founder, but 
arose from the very nature of its activities as a conspiracy 
unprotected by any state power: in fact, as an organisation 
of ‘'professional revolutionaries/’ to employ an analogous 
modern term. What they did, they did because they had 
no alternative. In adopting the organisation and technique 
which they did, the Assassins bowed to historic necessity, 

Hasan ben-Sabah seems from the very first to have 
acted, at least, as the head of an independent movement. As 
such, he required, above all, a fortified base whence his dais 
(propagandists) could come and go in safety. In the year 1090 
A,D he found what he was seeking. The history of the As¬ 
sassins can be said to have begun in that year with the cap¬ 
ture of Alamut, thereafter the metropolis of the new order.* 

Note : Very little is actually known about the founder of the Assassins, 
prior to the modern age of universal publicity but little was recorded of 
the lives of such “enemies of society” as revolutionary leader* and the 
founders of heretical sects, particularly when of an esoteric character, not 
designed primarily for mass consumption. (For that matter, how much do 
we know of the contemporary leaders of underground opposition movements 
in the totalitarian states today ?) Mediaeval Islam also was a regime of such 
a character. As we shall see, every trace of the literature of and relating 
to. the Assasins, was destroyed by their fanatical conquerors in 1256). 

Practically nothing is known of the great Muslim conspirators who 
preceded Hasan-ben-Sabah, Babak. Mokanna (“the veiled prophet of Khora* 
san”) and Abu*Muslim; of even the founder of the Fatimid dynasty, 
Abdullah-ben-Maymum himself next to nothing is known. Who could write 
a “life” of these formidable but enigmatic figures, the influence of whom on 
history was. nevertheless, so considerable, which was not a mete tissue of 
legends? Similarly, of Hasan such a “Life” cannot be constiucted from 
the materials at out disposal. His life work, the dynamic prolongation of 
his personality, lay in his order, the projection of his life force. (His extant 
“lives” are necessarily tissues of embroidery, padding, tautology and 
legends of dubious authenticity). That Hasan bcn-Sabah was, indeed, one 
of the greatest of conspirators may be inferred from the whole bistory and 
technique of his order, which presupposed the pre-cxistence of a master 
mine/. In that lies his historical significance. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE CAPTURE OF “THE EAGLE’S NEST” 

Upon his return from Egypt Hasan lost no time in 
organising his follo wers and in extending his semi-indepen - 
dent propaganda on behalf of the Fatimid Khalif, Al Mus- 
tansir, then nearing the end of his long reign and— a 
significant addition—of his dispossessed and murdered heir. 
Prince Nizar- By the latter cunning stroke Hasan secured 
a virtual independence of the Egyptian Khalif, while still 
professing to act in his name- To act apart from the 
obedience of some Khalif, was then an act of such incred¬ 
ible daring that no Ismailite leader seems even to have 
conceived such a notion. In a mediaeval theocracy the 
Khalif was the image of God upon earth, and the faithful 
could no more move out of his shadow than out of God's 
power. 

in the name of Mustansir and Nizar, his Imams, 
Hasan-ben-Sabah extended his propagmda throughout the 
greater part of Persia. None the less, he avoided his birth 
place, Rei, for fear of the powerful orthodox minister, 
the Niz\m-al-Mulk— the alleged friend of his youth — 
who was then both the Prime Minister of the Turkish 
Sultan, Malik Shah, and the chief defender of Muslim 
orthodoxy. This Muslim ‘ Prince Metternich” was fully 
aware of the danger to Church and State represented by 
the Ismailite propaganda in general, and by Hasan-ben- 
Sabah in particular. Accordingly, he gave orders to his 
son-in-law, Abu Muslim, the Governor of Rei, to leave no 
stone unturned to effect the capture of this formidable 
recruit to the legions of heresy. 

From^this fact, as well as from the character of the 
great heresiarch himself, we can infer that right from the 
start the effect of Hasan’s propaganda was considerable 
For this reason, it became a matter nr urgency f<rr *he 
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14 new propaganda” — as then and for some time after the 
movement was styled, until succeeded by its more familiar 
title —to find a safe refuge from persecution. This was the 
more so in that it appears practically ceitain that the 
strategy of organised terrorism formed part of his original 
plan. ( According to The Dictionary of Islam— article 
'“Assassins”—murder for religious ends was not a new 
thing in the history of Islam. For example, as early as 
661 A. D. we read of a “pact of murder” entered into by a 
group of Muslim zealots to put an end to the civil war then 
disolatir.g Islam, by murdering simultaneously the three 
claimants to the office of Khalif. This '‘pact” was, in a 
sense, the starting point of the Ismailites themselves, since 
Ali perished as a result of it.) Obviously this implied the 
certainty of sustained persecution when the authorities 
woke up to the contingency of the new danger. 

Unable to rely on help from Egypt, on account of 
his heretical doctrine about the succession, and too weak 
to resist the powerful armies of the Turkish Sultans in tho 
open field, Hasan - Ben - Sabah required, as an indispens¬ 
able sine qua non for his future activities, a “city of 
refuge,’’ a fortified base, in which he could “dig himself 
in,” and from which his dais could set out and to which 
they could return, and whence his “assassins" could 
depart in safety on their murderous errands. 

Wanted: An impregnable fortress! Such was the 
the first necessity of the Assassins. 

Hasan was well served by his dai’s, who penetrated 
into many strongholds. Having compared their reports, 
he fixed upon Alamut (i. e. # “The Eagle’s Nest ” sometimes 
rendered as "The Eagle’s Teaching”), an impregnable 
fortress which had originally been built in A. i). 860 (A. H. 
246) by a local feudal prince. Thither, to prepare the way 
Hasan sent one of his most zealous and skilful da'is, to 
undermine the loyalty of the garrison, which he seems to 
have done very successfully. Evidently this part of West¬ 
ern Asia was already honeycombed with sedition- 
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Alamut, the original “mountain” of the Assassins, 
played so great a part in the history of the sect, and the 
Assassins owed so much to its impregnable strength that 
some preliminary description of this formidable mountain 
fortress may be added. Baron von Hammer-Purgstall 
describes it thus : 

“Alamut (i. e., Vulture's Nest—sic), so called from its 
impregnable position, and situated in 50 deg, 30 
min. E. longitude, and 36 deg, N. latitude, is the 
largest and strongest of fifty castles which lie scat¬ 
tered about the district of Rudba, at the distance of 
sixty farsangs north of Kasurn. It is a mountain¬ 
ous country on the confines of Dilem and Irak, 
watered by the Shahrud or King’s river, two 
streams bear this name, one of which rises in Mount 
Thalkan, near Kaswin, the other in Mount Sheer 
and flows through the district Rudbar of Alamut, 
Rudbar means river land ”* 

Here in this wild mountainous region, close to the 
Caspian and on the edge of Central Asia, in a barren and 
mountainous country, on the verge cf Mazanderan, the 
fabled cradle of the Persian race, Hasan-ben-Sabah resolved 
to establish the centre of his movement, in an Asiatic 
“Gibraltar,” flanked by crags and bastioned by mountains. 
In choosing this remote and inaccessible spot for his 
metropolis, Hasan revealed an instinct for sound strategy in 
both the political and the military spheres. F •om the latter 
aspect of the problem Alamut was ideal; its rugged terrain 
offered such advantages in guerilla warfare to the defence 
that a small force dared not assail it: whereas a large one 
could not live for long in such an inhospitable land, so far 
from regular means of communication and supply. Alamut 
was thus an ideal stronghold for a terrorist sect, which 
could not dispose of large armies; for a sect precisely 
such as the great conspirator now intended to found- 

•Baton Joseph yon Hiammcr-Pnrgstall: History of the Assasdns. p.6o , 



From a political and psychological standpoint the 
choice was equally good. Its very remoteness, set amid the 
rugged fastnesses and the lonely hills, surrounded with 
mystery the headquarters of an esoteric sect, half of whose 
power and of the terror which it excited depended upon the 
skilful exploitation of psychological motives. The very 
name shortly to be applied to the Chief of the sect, and 
taken originally from the Alamut. terrain, “the mountain 
chief'’-—that is, the (so called) '‘Old Man of the Mountain” 
—testifies to the profound wisdom which prompted Hasan 
to select Alamut as his headquarters. The lonely gorges 
around Mount Elburz, along which flitted the white-robed 
slayers of the “Old Man,” heightened the eerie terror for¬ 
ever associated with the name and fame of the Assassins/ 

The new sect, however, was already established in the 
region before it contrived the capture of Alamut. In 1083 
A. D. (A. H. 495) the adjacent fortress of Lamiasar was 
captured by the Assassins as it will hereafter be convenient 
to call the new sect, which, however, did not receive until 
much later the name by which history knows, it. Their 
leader on this occasion was Kiya Buzurg Umid, later to 
become Hasan’s Grand Vizier and eventual successor. 

From the fact that so soon after Hasan's return from 
Egypt his followers were already in a position to capture 
an important fortress, affords an indubitable testimony to 
the faring and success of his propaganda. Indeed, as early 
as 1085, a religious writer at the court of Ghazni already 
mentions Hasan^ben-Sibah as a successful preacher of 
the Ismaili heresy in Khorasan and Iraq. 

In 1090, however, came the capture of Alamut by 
stratagem, the first, and in some ways, the greatest feat in 
the history of the order. Hasan, having won over the 
garrison by means of his emissaries, is said to have prac¬ 
tised the following stratagem : having offered Mahdi, the 
governor of the. Sol juk Sultan, Malik Shall, a mini equival¬ 
ent to 3,000 ducats for as much land as an ox’s hide would 
contain, he split the hide into strips, and with them 
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surrounded the castle. On his refusal to surrender the 
castle, the representative of the Seljuks Was expelled ai*d 
Hasan, *‘took possession ot the castle oi Alamut on the 
night of Wednesday , the 6th ot the month/ Hedsheb, in the 
four hundred and eighty third year after the flight of 
Mohammed, and the thousand and ninetieth after the birth 
of Christ; seven centuries before the French revolution-”* 

It was a red letter day in the annals of the Assassins, 
who henceforth became a state power with a)) autonomous 
basis, instead of a mere congeries of disconnected revo¬ 
lutionaries driven from pillar to post, and flitting from 
place to place, pursued by the fury of orthodox govern¬ 
ments, armed with all the machinery of state repression. 

Von Hanamci-Purgstall. upp, cit. p. 06. 

ISotc : While he above story of the stratagem which preceded the 
capture of Alan.ut is related by Hasan’s earliest historians, it has the appear¬ 
ance of being bent-rovato lather than strictly true. For a similar stratagem 
is recorded of several earlier adventurers : e g.. Dido, the founder of 
Carthage: and Hengist and Horsa, the first An Io-Sa\o<i invaders of England, 
are said to have played a similar trick on the British-Ccltic King, Vortigcrn 
(460 A. D.). As Mchdi, th governor of Alamut. wa?, wc learn, a descend¬ 
ant of Ali, and presumably a Shi’itc, it seems likely that he was a secrc 
sympathiser with the Ismailis who, as emphasised above, were the extreme 
w ing ol the shi’itc movement, and therefore allowed Hasan to deceive him by 
so transparent a ruse. Otherwise he would surely have put up a fight. Our 
suspicions are heightened when wc read that Hasan insisted on paying the 
agreed sum to the dispossessed and fugitive governor of Alamut. A verdict 
of “accessory before the act'* could surely be obtained upon such evidence 
from a modern jury. 

Anyhow, however obtained, the Assassins had found their metropolis 
the Eagle had occupied, “the Eagle's Nest,” Mohammed had, indeed, gone 
to the Mountain! For the reign of the “Sheikh Al-Jcbal—of “The Old 
Man of the Mountain," the most enigmatic and sinister figure in human 
history, had begun. 

Note: The mystical theology of the Ismajlitcs, like that o their 
modern successors, the Persian Bahais, centred largely around a doctrine o J 
numerology, which .ittiehed an esoteric significance to numbers* By a truly 
remarkable coincidence, lending itself readily to what the enlightened call 
superstition, the sum of the numerical values comprised in the name of this 
castle (l 30 5 1 40 6 40^-483) gives the date of its capture by Hasan- 
ben-Sabah (viz: A. H. 483 bv the Muslim prc-Grcgorian lunar chronology)* 
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Note : *A modern traveller. Miss Freya Stark, has recently given U§ 
this vivid pea picture of the formidable natural environment to the former 
metropolis of the Assassins ; 

‘‘This U a great moment, when yon see, however, distant* the goal of 
you* wandering. 

“There was the Assassin's valley, tilted north-eastward : before it, 
among lower ridges, the Shah Rud showed a gleaming bend. Beyond and 
higher than all, uplifted as an altar* with black ridge rising to it through 
snow- fields, Takhtd-Suleiman, Solomon’s Throne, looked like a throne, 
indeed* in the great circle of its lesser peers. Its white drapery shone 
with the starched and flattened look of melting snow in the distance. The 
bbek rock arms of £e chair were sharp against the sky. 

“Below ir and nearer, bat still above the snowline were theap sscs : the 
Salambcr where we hoped to travel, and the Syalan still blocked with snow. 
The Elharz summits were hiden by their ow i range on winch we stood, but 
one could see the general trend of the land from the uninhabited region of 
the north-east, descending on either side of the Alamur valley, which it 
enclosed In steep slopes, until it sank north of us into the smooth untidy 
hill-side of Rudbar beyond the Shah Rud below us, a region now green with 
transient grafts, but waterless and barren, where many easy passes lead to the 
Caspian shore.'* 

(cp. Freya Stark : The Valleys of the Assassins, pp. 210- 11). 

A fortress so formidable could hardly be taken by direct assolt, parti- 
cu laxly by the band of armed conspirators which was all that Hasan-bc.i- 
Sabab could dispose of. Indeed Miss Stark aptly comments on this point : 

“Towards sunsat I wandered out along the bank of the stream and 
looked back at the clilf and the climbing houses against jt, and wondered 
bow the mongols got into the valley. ( t . e , in \25ti F. A. R.). 

“Until the sixteenth ccntuty, when Shah Abbass built the causeway 
along the Caspian shore, the region between the saa and the great road must 
have been almo.t impassable for an army*” 

(Ibid. p. 232). 



CHAPTER THREE 
‘'THE OLDjMAN OF THE MOUNTAIN" 

With the capture of Alamut the followers of Hasan- 
ben-Sabah passed from the dim region of subterranean of 
conspiracy in which hitherto they had lived, moved and had 
their being, and entered the ranks of the contemporary 
powers. In this they resembled their predecessors, the 
Fatimids; only, more fortunate than Abdullah ben - May* 
mum, the founder of the Assassins himself survived to 
witness the transformation of his order from obscurity to 
power. Nevertheless, the “Malahiia” (i. e., arch-heretics), 
as the orthodox Muslim world at first described the new 
soct never acquired the allegiance of a vast empire, or the 
adherence of numerous armies, as the Fatimid conspirators 
had eventually done. No cares of state distracted the 
attention of the lords of Alamut from the raison d’etre 
which* hi l culled the sect originally into being, viz: 
propaganda propaganda by word and above all, what 
modern nihilists have trenchantly described as ‘'the propa- 
guida of the dea l." The despotism exercised by Hasan- 
ben-Sabah an i his successors was of a strange and an 
unusual kind Emphitically it belied the well known 
saying of NapHeon that “Providence is on the side of the 
big battalions." 

The Austrian historian of the Assassins thus sum¬ 
marises the character of the unique despotism which the 
head of the order wielded : 

“The grand-master was called Sidna (or Sidi—F.A.R.), 
our lord, and commonly Sheikh Al-Jebal, the old 
man or supreme master of the mountain; because 
the order always possessed itself of the castles in 
the mountainous regions, both in Irak, Kuhistan, 
and Syria, and the ancient of the mountains resided 
in the mountain fort of Alamut, robed in white, like 
the Ancient of Days in Daniel ( Danieloh 7/19 ). 



Hi* was neither king nor prince in the usual sense 
of the word, and'never assumed the title either of 
Sultan, Melek, or Emir, but merely that of Sheikh, 
which to this day the heads of the Arab tribes and 
the superiors of the ^religious orders of the Sofis 
and Dervishes bear, H in authority could be no 
kingdom or principality, but that of a brotherhood 
or order. European historians, therefore, fall into 
a great mistake in confounding the empire of the 
Assassins with hereditary dynasties, as in the form 
of its institution it was only an order like the 

Templars.The fundamental maxim of both was 

to obtain possession of the strong places and castles 
of the adjacent country, and thus without pecuniary 
or military means, to maintain an imperium in 
itnperio, to keep the nations in subjection as danger¬ 
ous rivals to princes/ 7 (opp. eifc. pp 72-3). 

Such was the original technique of the Assassins, as 
established by Hasan-ban-Sabah and continued by 
his successors from 1090 to 1256 A. D. D was, in 
short, to paraphrase a famous observation of Alexander 
Herzen; “despotism implemented by assassination. ” 
(Herzen, of course, referred to the Russian Tsaidomas 
“despotism tempered by assassination.”) It was a regime 
not so much a political movement, as permanent conspiracy, 
blending, with* a skill that seemed to its contemporaries 
to be uncanny, and must always seem extraordinary, motives 
of the crudest physical violence and the subtlest psycho¬ 
logical intimidation. As in the mystical theology which 
seems endemic to the East—and in which the Ismailis 
shared the beliefs, or delusions, that perennially recur in 
the successive forms of theosophy and mysticism, mind 
and matter, body and soul, are inextricably intertwined— 
so the same subtle fusion marked the technique of terror 
which the Assassins made peculiarly their own. 

It is this technique above ail which, despite the 
meagre details that are all we possess of his life, justify us 
in recognising Hasan-ben-Sabah, its original patentee, as 




an original conspiratorial genius of the highest order. In the 
efficiency of his methods, to judge by the infalliabie test of 
results, the founder of the Assassins stands only a degree 
below his greatest successors in the allied arts of revolution 
and counter-revolution, the men of genius who founded the 
Jesuit Order four and a half centuries after the taking of 
Alamut, inaugurated the Assassins’ regime. Granting the 
probable and wholesale the plagiarisms from Muslim Spain, 
which enables us to describe the Order “of Jesus” more 
aptly and accurately as “The Rape of Islam,” it may be 
inferred that in sheer originality HAsan-ben-Sabah was 
without equal or peer/ 

Hasan-ben-Sabah reigned from 1090 A. P.—1123 A, D» 
as first grand-master of the Order and “Mountain Chief’ of 
Alamut. While it seems that he himself never formally 
repudiated the supreme authority of the Fatimid Khalifa, 
his nominal Imams, yet, after the death of Al-Mustanslr, 
which took place soon after the capture of Alamut ( 1094 
A. D. it does not seem that the Alamut regime continued 
to entertain any relations with the parent body in Egypt 
which, on the propaganda field was soon completely super¬ 
seded by the new organisation. On that international 
field, to continue my former analogy, 4 Trotsky” and his 
“Fourth International” had entirely supereded 44 8t*l in” 
(i. e., the’Fatirnid government of Egypt), and its decadent 
“Third International,” weighed down by the preoccupations 
of Egyptian nationalism as much as its modern antitype 
is by that of Russia ! 

However Hasan-ben-Sabah, on the throne, as, before, 
off it, bore a far cloee personal resemblance to that modern 
conspirator-king, Trotsky’s victorious rival, who, en¬ 
throned in the Oriental gloom of the Kremlin, both moves 
and strikes today in deadly silence, and buries his mole- 

N- B.—*Part Pour ut infra. The reader will hod the historical rasioo 
d'etre of the technique andjaffili&tion* of the Assassins fully tinted it) Par* 
* our of the present hook. Here I am concerned solely with giving a brief 
hat necessary outline of the external history of the Order of the A**fttin«, 




like industry beneath the habitual secrecy that is endemic 
to a life-long conspirator. 

The air of the Caspian nourished both these men of 
conspiratorial genius; the founder of the Assassins, the 
mediaeval “Ogpu”, our contemporary ‘‘Assassins”; both 
men as swift as rattlesnakes; as secretive, silent and 
as deadly. 

As Stalin today in the Kremlin still preserves the 
mask of the conspirator over the face of “the autocrat of 
all the Russians,” so Hasan-ben-Sabah, the mediaeval 

"Stalin”.as he may be accurately styled with regard to 

his personal characteristics, preserved as grand master of 
Alamut the silence and secrecy which had become a second 
nature to him, at the Egyptian court, surrounded by 
enemies, and amid the perilous vicissitudes of the life of 
an Ismail da’is, moving precariously and in hourly danger 
of his life in a sea of difficulties and dangers in which the 
slightest false step, the smallest error, the most trivial 
mistake, meant instant exposure, torture, disgrace, and an 
agonising death at tho hands of primitive Turkish brutality 
and outraged Muslim orthodoxy. 

So completely had silence and solitude entered the 
soul of the lord of Alamut that, or so we are informed, he 
only left his room twice throughout the thirty three years 
during which he ruled “the Eagle’s Nest,” and throughout 
whioh he directed the rapidly growing fortunes of the new 
Order during its most difficult and trying period of initial 
growth and expansion-* 

The last thirty three years of the founder’s life were 
thus spent at Alamut in a hermit-like seclusion- That, if 
he lived like a hermit, he yet worked like the proverbial 

N. B.—*A career of such a character hardly lends itself to romantic 
“lives/* Vet such are not unknown ! When will popular biographers 
understand that great criminal? —though such a description does not fit the 
Asaasams, unless necessity, indeed, hr a crime are cold relentless realists, 
never ••romantic figures.” Only their crimes are that, and then only at j 
distance, which, there as ehewbere, proverbially “lends enchantment.*' 




horse, may be inferred both from the increasing and (usual¬ 
ly) successful propaganda which his order carried on 
during this period under his aufcoorafcic direction, and al6o 
from the religious works which he wfote, as we know from 
contemporary evidence at this time. 

That we know so little of the life of one of the greatest 
of all conspirators is, after all. scarcely surprising. Who, 
for example, has not heard of Guy Fawkes ? Yet no ‘life” 
exists, or could possibly bo written, of perhaps the. best 
known of all Englishmen, the hero of the “gunpowder 
plot,*’ the one Englishman known to every child, and to 
whom one day in the year is forever hallowed and sacro¬ 
sanct; the mysterious pupil of the Jesuit# Marians (the 
great theoretician and apologist for assassination)# and a 
man whose famticism, cilmness, foundness for the spect¬ 
acular, for 4 murder as one of the line arts” (De Quincey), 
and finally, whose iron constancy under torture and death 
rank him, spiritually, as a man after Hasan-ben-Sabah’s 
own heart, as# indeed, in a sense the last of the Assassins 1 
( 1570-1606—the Jesuit, Fr. Mariana, wrote his famous book 
on tyrannicide, De rege et regia iustitutiono, in 1599. cp. 
Fart Four ul ir fra.) 

The writings of Hasan during this period appear to 
have enjoyed a wide circulation and to have exeicised 
considerable influence on their contemporary generation. 
This, at least# may be inferred from the fact that one of 
them was deemed of sufficient importance to provoke a 
reply from the greatest Muslim theologian of the age* Al- 
Ghazali- known to his contemporaries as the “proof'* of 
Islam, and who occupies a position of pre-eminent author 
rity in the world of Muslim scholastic theology analagous 
to that enjoyed in the next century in Christendom by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “the angelic doctor” In Al-Ghazali’s 
work, a dialogue in form, one of his characters is an 
Tsmailite, who, h iv ing affirmed the belief of his sect in a 
hidden teacher (i. e., th* [main), goes on to appeal to the 
authority of “our master, the lord of-Alamut.”* 
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The r eal “life” of Hasan - ben - Sabah lay in the 
dynamic expansion of the movement which he founded. It 
is in this, and for this, that he really lived, and it is 
accordingly there, and not in the meagre details of his life 
which are alone available, that we must look for the real 
life work and historic imprint of the great founder of the 
Assassins- 

Already in his lifetime the ‘‘new propaganda” had 
risen from obscurity to the level of a formidable power, 
and had become, as no previous heretical sect had ever 
been able to become in the lifetime of its founder, a name 
of terror throughout the entire (orthodox) world of Islam. 

For we have not forgotten that the times we-e ripe 
for an organisation of conspirators, pure and simple; for a 
movement/ solely wedded to the needs of propaganda and of 
smgle-minded devotion to the expansion of its ideas. The 
() der of the Assassins was precisely a body of such a 
kind; it may be accurately defined as, in essence, a perma¬ 
nent conspiracy. That it fitted the times like a glove 
constitutes the most apt tribute to the greatness of Hasan- 
ben*Sabah, and to his Darwinian—or more accurately, 
Lamarckian—genius for adapting himself to his given 
h storical milieu. 

N. 3 —* “Our master”—Sidi—was the usual way by which the Assas¬ 
sins referred to their founder. The Spanish title—“The Cid", the nationa 
hero of Sp in—is a corruption of the same term I should perhaps add that 
H san is rcpoited to have put his two sons to death for disobedience and 
gluttony Such stories, coming exclusively as they do from Hasan** enemies 
who were his “his orians,” should be taken with a pinch or two of salt, and 
can probably be entirely discredited. To revert to the Bolshevik anal; gy, 
how eften, since the Russian Revolution, has not the reactionary press 
reported the most fantastic homicides on the part of the revolutionaries, on 
the sole and unsupported authority of “oar correspondent in Riga ?'* All 
of which, when checked by other more exact references, have proved to be . 
completely false. It must again be emphasised that the Assassins had no 
historians except their orthodox enemies, the exact mediaeval counterpart of 
“our Riga coirtspondent.*' Hence it is our duty, sitting as it were as a 
jury, to suspect such stories, particularly when, as here, we cannot check 
them by other accounts written from point of view less obviously prejudiced 
and hostile. 
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If “Survival** be the test of conspiratorial genius, then 
the technique initiated by Hasan-ben-Sabah must be held 
to be little less than a miracle, since it enabled a handful of 
conspirators to survive for nearly two centuries amid a 
world which execrated them, which harried them with fire 
and sword wherever found, and whose lively desire to 
exterminate them was only checked by the yet livelier fear 
which the superb organisation and self-sacrificing ruth¬ 
lessness of the handful of sectarians extended over the 
whole enormous periphery of the Muslim universe. 

That Hasan-ben-Sabah, with a few hundred, or, at 
most, a few thousand followers, could yet, both in his life¬ 
time and from his grave, accomplish this feat for close on 
two centuries; that further he has stamped the technique 
of scientific murder forever with the name of his own 
movement; this constitutes, above all, the certificate “of 
professional competency#” which history hands to the 
founder of the Assassins, this is the “badge of efficiency” 
of the ‘‘master-builder” of the conspiratorial art; the name 
“Assassin” itself is the epitaph of Hasan-ben-Sabah—one 
“more enduring than bronze.” 

“The times were out of joint,” and the lord of Alamut 
and his Order were just the men, if not “to set them right,” 
at least to survive in and to set their grim imprint upon 
the age of iron which was just then dawning for the world 
of Islam. Thrusting outward from their impregnable point 
d’appui, their impregnable metropolis, Alamut, the Assas¬ 
sins seized upon a number of mountain fortresses in Persia, 
and also established themselves in Syria (cp.Chapters 4 an 1 
5 of Part Two). In an age of iron these men of iron survived; 
they swam boldly amid the stream “ad majorem Dei gloriam,” 
as their Jesuit descendants and imitators were later to 
phrase it. The waters of the Mohammedan world were 
troubled, and who was better fitted than the followers of 
the Old Man of the Mountain” to swim in troubled 
waters ? As formerly on Mount Ararat, now on the 
adjacent peak of Mount Alamut, the surrounding floods 
came to a standstill. 
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For the day cf wrath and vengeance was coming for 
the world of Islam. The golden age of the great neo- 
Mohammedan civilisation which had begun with the 
Umayad rebels against Ali, and which had flowered 
brilliantly under the Abbassids in Asia, the Fatimids in 
Egypt, and the surviving Ummayads in Spain—was now 
tottering toward its doom after four brilliant centuries. 
Already weakened by schism and heresy, by the perennial 
strife of ‘‘Pope” (Khalif) and “anti-Pope,” with half a dozen 
sects fighting for the right to nominate the Khalif, and 
already shaken by Arab (Carmathian) robbes and Turkish 
mercenaries, the splendid Mohammedan civilisation was 
already going down the sky towards oblivion—a civilisation 
in many ways superior to the much-trumpeted classical 
civilisation of Europe, or, indeed to any other before it. 

Now, at the end of the eleventh century, almost 
contemporary with the foundation of the power of the 
Assassins, the shaken structure of Eastern civilisation 
wilted before the assault of new hordes of barbarians, of 
Christian crusaders, the “Franks” of the Muslim chro¬ 
niclers; a new “migration of the nations,” such as accom¬ 
plished the fall of the Roman Empire and the (Western) 
classical civilisation of Europe seven centuries earlier; 
more exactly a new “Jihad,” or ‘‘Holy War”; the counter¬ 
attack of Christianity its answer to the brilliant Arab 
crusade four centuries earlier. 

In 1099 the Christian crusaders took Jerusalem under 
the leadership of Godfrey de Bouillon- Less merciful than 
the Arabs under Omar had been when they took it originally 
from the Christians in 637 A. D., the crusaders killed every 
living thing within its walls. From the point of view of 
the civilised Arabs the Western crusaders, the offspring of 
a still semi-barbaric Europe brutalised by a dark age of 
seven centuries duration, both seemed to be, and were in 
fact, the exact counterpart of the German savages, “the 
great blonde beasts” who conquered Rome. Thereafter the 
crusaders swarmed over Palestine, Syria and Transjordania, 
cheating feudal states on the contemporary European model 
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and erecting their vast castles, whose grim citadels enflank* 
ed silent pomp of stone, still confront the Arabian wilder¬ 
ness. ‘'All Europe,” wrote a contemporary Greek (the 
Byzantine prinoess Anna Commenna), “is hurled against 
Asia. The stars in their innumerable multitude are shaken 
from the sky.” For nearly two centuries these attacks 
continued from the West, though their force gradually 
weakened towards the close of this period. 

The Muslim East shook beneath the steel-clad impact 
of the Western knights. And still worse was to come- For 
a monstrous shadow was arising beyond the Oxus; the most 
monstrous in all history ; that of the “world conqueror,” 
the world destroyer Jenghis Khan, whose yellow horsemen 
were soon to burst on Muslim Asia with an impact even 
more terrific than was that of the Franks. 

Under such circumstances, despair fell upon the East; 
a despair still exquisitely veiled in the poignant stanzas of 
the Rubaivat of Omar Khayyam. Faced with disaster, both 
present and proximate, the East shuddered at its approach¬ 
ing fate. “The end of Eastern civilisation” both appeared 
to be and was at hand. 

The Order of the Assassins, the historic masterpiece of 
Hasan-ben-Sabah, represented the “defence-mechanism”—• 
to employ an apt term culled from modern psychology—of 
this falling Eastern civilisation. The genius of the founder, 
if I may anticipate, lay precisely and above all in the fact 
that he perceived and responded to this psychological face 
better than did any of his contemporaries We fail —as all 
its older historians failed completely—to understand the 
essential nature and raison d'etre of the creation of Ben 
Sabah if we do not see in it a conscious “protective covering” 
of a threatened and falling! civilisation against enemies 
whom it was no longer strong enough to resist in the open 
field. The “technique of terror” of the Assassins was a 
defensive technique. Hasan-ben-Sabah, like all great men 
of action, owed his success, his survival, and his fame to 
the fact that hewas above all, a realist; he gave his age, 
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what is required most of all at that juncture in its fortunes. 
Despite its bizarre surroundings the new Order had its feet 
firmly set in the realities of the contemporary world. 
Alamut was the impregnable shellwhich the most daring 
and dynamic elements of the threatened civilisation took 
cover from the contemporary storms that rolled and rever¬ 
berated across the darkening skies of Islam Hasan-ben- 
*Sabah was the weather prophet who best apprehended the 
nature of that stormtossod terrain set amid the Frankish 
lightenings of the West, and with the coming Tartar 
thunders already rumbling in the East. 

For, already in the lifetime of the founder, the two 
foundations of his new technique the hill-fort and scientific 
murder, whence derived the two soubriquets under which 
the Order has passed into universal history, were already 
in being. The fortress of Alamut had become the centre of 
a whole chain of fortresses, in both Persia and Syria, 
belonging to the sect, when the first “Sheikh Al-Jebal” 
passed away. And by the date of its founder’s demise his 
Order had already earned the title under which it is 
featured in the records of general history. Beginning with 
Hasan’s own alleged friend and former persecutor, the 
Nizam-al-Mulk, an imposing list of victims was ‘‘entered’ 1 
in the log-book, so to speak, of “the lord of the Gastle of 
Alamut, our master.” Long ere the first grand master of 
the Assassins 'shuffled off' this mortal coil” and departed to 
his Imam, who, “hidden in a secret place, awaits the day of 
his second coming,” his order was already the terror of the 
Eist. When death at last overtook him, “the Old Man of 
the Mountains, Sidir our master," was already a name of 
fear throughout the East. 

That last event occurred on M »y 23 1124 A D.—A. H. 
5l8#at an advanced age. His life had been passed in silence 
and in fear, and he left behind “a name at which the world 
grew pale, to point a moral and adorn a tale.” A strange 
and enigmatic figure, of whom no pen-portrait can be 
drawn, on account of the secrecy which surrounded his 
personality and his movements from the cradle to the 
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grave, none the less, a figure who has left a peculiar and 
ineffaceable footprint upon the sands of time. Whilst the 
etymology of so many raoes bears testimony to his handi¬ 
work, and whilst as chill of dread surrounds his sinister 
soubriquet, “the Old Man of the Mountain/’ Hasm-ben- 
Sabah, the Sheikh-A.l-Jebal, “Sidi— our master,” is assure 1 
of at least an indirect immortality. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SUCCESSORS OF HASAN* 

As is usual with Oriental dynasties, the successors 
of Hasan-ben-Sabah were men of inferior calibre to the 
founding genius of the order, Hasan-ben-Sabah left no 
successor of his own blood. But Among the Ismailis, 
founded upon belief in divine right and hereditary succes¬ 
sion, the hereditary principle was too strong to be rejected 
altogether, and consequently, unlike their European imita¬ 
tors, the Templars and the Jesuits, the Assassins were 
ruled by a dynasty of hereditary princes, the descendants 
of Hasan-ben-Sabah’s Grand Vizier and eventual successor, 
Kiya-Buzurg-Umid - whom we will remember as the hero 
of the first successful raid of the Assassins, that which 
established them in the hill-fort of Lamiasar some years 
prior to the capture of Alamut. 

As is also normal, unfortunately in absolute monar¬ 
chies, the dynasty tended to degenerate. The later grand 
masters appear to have been men of straw, roi faineants 
of the type of the later Fatirnid Khalifs. In this respect 
the dynastic history of the Assassins, again like that of 
their Fatirnid (Ismaili) predecessors, demonstrated the 
absolute incompatability that must always exist between 
the hereditary principle and the effective direction of a 
permanent revolutionary conspiracy against society, such 
as was pre-eminently the propaganda of the Assassins. 

Subsequent to its founder, the Assassins only produced 
one man of directive genius, Sinan U’d-din-Rashid.. and he, 


*N. B In the foil »wing chapters I shall subjoin a brief but necessary 
resume of the historrofthc Assassins in both Persia and Syria. I pass 
briefly over this section of the subject, as the real historic significance and 
peculiar interest of the Assassins does not lie in Heir ext rnal history, 
which was not particularly eventful, but in their original “technique of 
terror,>” which is treated in excens in the third part of this book. 
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as W 3 shall see pres^rytfy* achieved initiative and fe^ne' 
only wien entirel/ remove l from the jurisdiction of-the* 
Alarnut regime. 

That wnicli was both great and distinctive m the 
Order was the sole work of the master-mind who had first 
designed it: it is a silent but overwhelming tribute to his 
unique greatness which had no equal or successor. As so 
often in the history of religions, that of the Assassins - if 
indeed, we are justified in cabling it a religion - was weak¬ 
est in its highest places. After Hasan, the “old man’" 
seems to have been more or less of a liability to the 
mountain!* 

I subjoin a chronological list of the seven grand 
masters of Alarnut. between May 23. 1124 A D. (518 A H.) 
and November 19, 1256, when Alarnut was surrendered by 
its last grand master, Rukn-ad-Din, to the Tartar (Mongol) 
“Hordes’* of Hulagu Khan, grandson of that most dest¬ 
ructive of all “scourges of God/’ the yellow conqueror, 
Jenghis Khan. (The line of descent is from father to son-) 

1. Krya-Buzurg-Umid - May 23 y 1124 - Jan-20, 1138 
(A. H. 518-32) 

2. Mohammed - Jan. 20, 1138 - Feb 21, 1162 (A. H. 
532 - 557) 

*N B No doubt, this degeneration oaf have been due, io part, to 
the isolation of the sect. Bur, while the Jesuits elect their generals, and 
have, of course, no hereditary succession, there too we shall have occasion 
to note a similar degeneration. No subsequent general of the order can be 
even remotely compared to the two great founders, Ignatius Loyola and 
Diego Lainez, who stamped the greatest Catholic order with tbeir inefface¬ 
able personal touch, which has never been removed or even substantially 
subtracted from or added to. 

Whilst Hasan-bea Sabha was a strong supporter of hereditary succes¬ 
sion - at least, where it did not clash with his own personality and plans . 
there is no evidence to show that be foresaw or intended bis own order to 
be ruled on an hereditary basis. His own experience of the degeneration 
of the Fatimids rather points in a contrary direction, as does his execution 
of his own sons, if, indeed, there is any truth in this story. 
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X Hasan (the Second)'- Feb. 21.1162 - Jan. 10, \16d 
(A. H. 557-561). 

4. Muhammed ithe Second)-Jan, 10,1166 - Sept. 1. 
1210 (A. H. 561-607). 

5. Hasan Jalal-U’d-Din - Sept. 1210-Nov. 2 or 3*, 

. 1220 (A. H. 607-18). 

6. A| a -U'd'Din - Nav. 2 (or 3), 1220 - Dec. 1,1255 
(A. H. 618.53). 

7. Rukun-ad-Din - Dec. 1.1255—Nov. 19, 1256 'A. H. 
653-4) - when Alamut surrendered to the Mongols, 
which ended the Persian branch of the Assassins. 
( As we shall see later, th$ Syrian branch held out 
a few years longer, and was never so completely 
extirpated, cp. Chapter 6 infra.) 

Such was the line of the supreme pontiffs of the 
Assassins : it remains to note the chief internal vicissitudes 
of the sect throughout the period in question, before turn¬ 
ing the far more interesting and important question of that 
unique organisation and technique, wherein consists the 
peculiar fascination and historic significance of the sect, 
or Order, of the Assassins. 

Accordingly I deal, Seriatim, with the evolution of 
the (Persian) imperium in imperio of Alamut - for this, 
rather than a state or kingdom, was what the dominion of 
the Sheik Al-Jebal in reality amounted to. I deal with 
the successive grand masters in chronological order. 

1. Kiya-Buzurg-Ummid - 1124-1138 A, D. 

Hasan had died childless - according to his enemies 
on account of his own execution of his two sons because of 
their gluttony and disobedience to the strict religious law 
of the sect. He was succeeded-by his Grand Vizier, Kiya- 
Buzur8-Umid, from whom the subsequent grand masters 
were descended. We know from his capture of Lamiasar 
in 1083 A. D. that he must have been associated with 
Hasan-ben-Sabha from the earliest days of his propaganda# 
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and was therefore an old man when he succeeded him in 
1124 A. D. iHe continued, substantially unaltered; the 
policy of Hasan-ben-Sabah* As the historian of the 
Assassins observes in this connection : ‘‘daggers and fort¬ 
resses were the foundations of Hasan's power, and that of 
his successors rested on the same basis.” 

The two chief events of the reign of the second grand 
master were, firstly, his successful defence of Alamut 
against a Turkish invasion ; a feat which, at one and the 
same time revealed both the necessity for an impregnable 
centre for the movement, and also the entire suitability 
of Alamut for the execution of such a role : the keen strate¬ 
gic sense of Hasan-ben-Sabah was justified by the sequel. 
The military operations of the second Sheikh Al-Jebal 
was not, however, uniformly successful- The weakness 
of the Assassins in the field was several times disclosed 
in face of the powerful Turkish armies, and several of 
their fortresses were lost, though only temporarily* 
Alamut itself was lost for a few months. Secondly, in 
1126, the Assassins acquired a similar fortified base for 
their growing power in Syria* For in that year the strang 
castle of 13anias fell into their hands* 

Thus the growth of the sect in influence, territory 
and power, which had begun under Hasan, was continued 
under his successor. 

2. Mohammed - 1138 62. 

The reign of this grand master demonstrated the 
weakness of the hereditary principle, as the new ruler, 
nominated by his father, appears to have been a weak 
man, devoid of any special aptitude for the post- That the 
government of the Assassins represented the sect at its 
weakest and not at its most dynamic, is however, shown 
by the great increase in the Order’s terroristic activities 
during the reign of this admittedly weak ruler. Two 
Khalifs were “taken off’ during his reign, and the iormi- 
dable Syrian fortress of Mrsyat became the centre of the 
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Syrian branch of the order in 1138. Even in his own life¬ 
time, however, Mohammed was overshadowed by his son, 
Hasan, who succeeded him in 1162. Hasan the Second- 
called by his disciples ‘‘Hasan ’Ada Dhikrihi’s - Salaam,” 
or “Hasan, on whose mention be peace.” 

This fourth pontiff, unlike his predecessor, was a 
rather remarkable man/ whose bizarre personality and 
grandiose claims bear a marked resemblance to that of the 
fantastic Fatimid Khalif, Al-Hakem, the present divinity 
of the Druzes Both were fantastic figures, who remind 
us of Caligula and Elagabalus. (cp. Part One Chapter 3.) 
Already in his father’s lifetime Hasan had claimed divine 
honours for himself, and had been compelled by his rela¬ 
tively orthodox father to make a public apostasy. Two 
hundred and fifty of his supporters were put to death, and 
many more expelled from Alamut. 

Having eventually succeeded to the grand master¬ 
ship, Hasan was in a position to give effect to his designs. 
He accordingly took a leaf out of the book of Abdullah- 
ben-Maymum, the founder of the Fatimid dynasty itself. 
Just as the latter had repudiated his own ancestors and had 
proclaimed to be the physical descendant as well as the 
spiritual heir of Ali and Fatima - and, therefore, of the 
Prophet Mohammed himself - so Hasan the Second repudi¬ 
ated his own physical ancestors, his two immediate pre¬ 
decessors, and proclaimed himself to be the physical heir, 
and, therefore, spiritual representative of the martyred 
Fatimid prince, Nizar, whom Hasan-ben-Sabah and the 
Assassins, throughout, held to be the rightful Imam. We 
have not forgotten the extraordinary importance which 
the Assassins - in common with all the Ismailis and, in¬ 
deed, all Persian sects down to and including the Bahais in 
our own day - attached to legitimate succession and phy¬ 
sical descent. 

By assuming this role of the heir of Nizar and, there¬ 
fore, as the rightful heir of the Fatimids, Hasan finally 
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broke even the nominal link, which the Alamut regime 
hitherto had never, repudiated in name, with the Fatimid 
ithalifs of Egypt, their parent body. To continue my 
modern analogy, the '‘Fourth International” had now 
Completely separated itself from the decadent organism 
whence it had originally emerged. (The famous Turkish 
Sultan, Saladin, finally extinguished the Fatimid dynasty 
by his conquest of Egypt in 1172, eight years after Hasan’s 
“apostasy.”) ■ > 

Ha§an “the apostate” followed up this daring innova¬ 
tion by ons yet more daring still. Hitherto the Assassins 
had reserved ( their “secret doctrine” for their higher initi¬ 
ates, but, outwardly at least, had conformed to the tenets 
of Islam, Indeed, during the reign of Hasan’s predecessor, 
an embassy from the Turkish Sultan, Sanjar, when sent 
to Alamut in a period of truce, had been furnished by the 
Sheikh Mohammed with a perfectly orthodox “declaration 
of faith, and ap invitation had tyeen sent to the Turkish 
court to send orthodox (Sunni) theologians to examine its 
authenticity. 

Now, however, Hasan threw off all pretence of loyal¬ 
ty to the letter of Islam. On Ramadan 17, A:i H- 559 
(August 8, A. D. 1164), he held a public meeting of all the 
[ Ismailis, which he declared to be “The Feast of the Re¬ 
surrection” (Id-i-Qiyamat), and, in a homily (Khutba) 
Which he preached on this occasion, “he not only declared 
himself to be the Imam, but announced that the letter of 
the law was henceforth abrogated, and'that all the pres¬ 
criptions of Islam were intended not in a literal, but in an 
allegorical sense.”* 

Having carried through this “reformation”' success¬ 
fully, he assumed the public style of Imam, ordered pray¬ 
ers to be said in his own name at the mosque, and created 
a new propaganda known as ‘‘the propaganda of the re¬ 
surrection.” He seems to have made public the secret 
rites of the esoteric Ismailite theosophy, a deed which 


•Browoc Ibid-Vol ?. r. 54. 
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aroused the execration of the Muslim world, which# from 
that time on, referred to the heretics of Alamut as the 
“Malahida” (“the Impious ones*’-the arch heretics pa* ex¬ 
cellence.) Hasan, however, reihristened Alamut as 4, fche 
believers’ town’’ (“Mu’Ain Abad”)*** 

The daring innovations of the fourth grand master 
were not, however, destined to eventuate in a permanent 
addition to the religions of the world, as the fantastic apos¬ 
tasy of his prototype, the Khalif Al-Hakem, is still perpe¬ 
tuated by the bizarre sect of the Druzes of Mount Lebanon. 
On January 10, 1166, he was poisoned in the fortress of 
Lamiasar by his brother-in-law, Husein-ben-Namwar, a 
prince of the former reigning house of Buwayh. 

He was succeeded by his'son, Nuru’d-Din Mohammed, 
who put to death not only his father’s murderer, but also 
his entire family. The fifth grand master continued, his 
father’s doctrine^, and is reported to have been a man of 
literary attainments and philosophic culture. He took 
his position as head of the sect seriously, and enriched the 


**N. B. The secret doctrines of the Assassins, apparently temporal 
ty disclosed by Hasan in the course of his apostasy, arc discussed below * 
Chapter 1 of Part Three. On the present subject of Hasan’s apdstasy. 
Von Hammcr^Purgstall unlooses this typical * l purple passage:’* 

i - 

, “Thus were the boypds of duty and morals at once and openly violat¬ 
ed. Undismayed, and with heads erect, vice and crime stalked over tbe 
ruins of religion and social erder, and murder which had hitherto felted 
the,destined victims under tbe mask of blind obedien4C, an as tbe execu¬ 
tioner of a secret tribunal, no# raged in ihdiscrimtriatc massacres. * topp. 
cit. p. 144. Indian edition, 1926.) 

One is tempted to add that, on reading the abovei the Assassins could 
well ask to be saved from their “historian,’* Arid this, is the only book in 
the English language solely devbted to thdsect; f But, then/as it is abund¬ 
antly clear, as remarked above, this reactionary writer iievtSr even began to 
understand the great revolutionary order which he yet professed to des- 
cribe^ or possessed even a glimmering of the insight that so greatly surpas¬ 
ses the kind of academic learning which merely consist in collecting facts. 
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“technique of terror’" of the Assassins by the addition 
of ''arguments, weighty and trenchant” - viz: the purse and 
the dagger, (cp. below - Part Three, Chapter 3.) In general, 
however, he seems to have been a man of weaker mould 
than his predecessor, and, under his rule, the Syrian 
branch of the sect temporarily emancipated itself from Ihe 
jurisdiction of Alamut, under the leadership of the redoubt¬ 
able Sinan-U’d-Din-Rashid. (Cp. below - next two 
chapters. 

On September 1, 1210, this Sheikh died and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Hasan Jalalu’d-Din, under whose initia¬ 
tive another metamorphosis took place, only this time in 
a contrary direction to the “apostasy' 5 of his two immedi¬ 
ate predecessors. For the new ruler abolished the entire 
esoteric cult which had been inaugurated by his grand¬ 
father, burnt all heretical books-including those of Hasan- 
ben-Sabah himself-did homage to the Khalif of Baghdad, 
by whom he was treated with marked distinction, and 
was known as the ' naw Musulman” - i, e., the “new Musul- 
man,” or convert to Islam- The public policy of the sixth 
grand master was entirely suited to these actions. He 
sent his mother, upon his accession, on a splendid pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca; where the envoys of the former ‘ arch 
heretics 5 ' enjoyed precedence over those of orthodox 
princess; he allied himself with the feudal princes of tlie 
surrounding Muslim world, and adopted his way of life 
to that of the contemporary secular feudal lords, going so 
far as to reside outside the confines of his hill-forts; an 
unique proceeding for a pontiff of the universally hated 
and feared ‘‘Malahid.” 

To such lengths did he go in his complacency to ortho¬ 
dox opinion, that he sent for ( orthodox ) theologians 
to inspect his library and destroyed every thing - including, 
as remarked above, the books of the founder himself - 
which failed to satisfy their rigorous inquisition. During 
the reign of this prince the Assassins for the only tim? in 
their history ceased to deserve their name. During the 
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tenure of office of the sixth grand master the ‘'trenchant 
argument'’ was not used by the dwellers in “the Eagle’s 

Nest! 1 ' The dagger of the Fi'dais (the actual Assassins- 
cp Part Three, Chapter 2) remained in its sheath. As a 
reward for his conversion the Muslim world conceded to 
the “new Musulman'* the title of Emir, or feudal prince- 

What was the reason lor this extraordinary volte- 
face on the part of the arch-heretical order, one so entirely 
contrary to everything which the order stood for; and had 
been specifically created to stand for# in the eyes of the 
world ? Despite the obvious strain of eccentricity in the 
dynasty it is difficult to view without suspicion a change 
of such an incredible nature. When we turn our atten¬ 
tion to the contemporary political situation, our suspicions 
receive a direct and striking confirmation. 

For the age of Jenghis Khan, which spelt death and 
ruin to Muslim Asia, was now in full swing. “The World 
Conqueror’’ (1162-1226) was then at the height of his 
power, and dll Asia shuddered at the tramp of his invinci¬ 
ble cavalry, which moved like a yellow flight of locusts 
over the world, describing a vast arc from China to the 
Danube, and from the arctic circle to the Indian Ocean. 
Before these assassins - even more efficient than them¬ 
selves! - the (original) Assassins quailed. Their neo- 
Mohammedan grand master was, we learn, the first to 
seal an embassy of homage to propitiate the yellow con¬ 
queror as soon as he crossed the Oxus into the terrain of 
Islam. 

In view of the above, it is scarcely open to question 
that the sudden enthusiasm for Islam, which was manifest¬ 
ed by the chief of Alamut .during this terrible era was one 
inspired by policy rather than by genuine conviction. The 
Ismailites, after all, however heretical, represented the 
“extreme wing” - of Muslim culture, of which indeed, 
there is evidence to demonstrate that they formed in fact, 
though not in the legends relating to them, not the least 
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brilliant segment. Probably their very opportune “con^ 
'* version” arose from an acute realisation that (he Muslim- 
world, however much divided in belief, yet represented at 
least a cultural unity, and that, before the Mongol 
“hordes” of the new “scourge of God,” all parts of it were 
equally threatened: and that Sunni, Shia, I&mailite, and 
Assassin would, all alike, be involved in a common holo¬ 
caust. If so, the fear was destined to be justified by and 
in the event. 

The conservatism of the Assassins, always so strong: 
among Ismailite' sects, was, eventually aroused by this 
policy of sweeping innovations. Faced with this peremp¬ 
tory demand “to bum everything which they had worship¬ 
ped, and to worship everything which they had burnt” 
(as Gregory of Tours, the old Roman bishop instructed his 
Frankish converts), the Assassins revolted. ,It was not 
for this that Hasan-ben-Sabah had created them, to act as 
the humble pensioners of Baghdad, a power itself long 
since reduced to a mere shadow of its former grandeur. 
Hence, death by poison cut short the life of the sixth 
grand master (November 2 or 3. 1220), Whose place Was 
taken by his nine year old son, Ala’u’d-Din, who reigned 
until 1255, when he, too# met his end by poison arid also 
at the hands of his own son’s partisans As we shall see 
below, the recurrence of parricide among the Assassins 
have had a thedsophical basis in the belief that the soul of 
each Sheikh passed into his successor upon his demise. 

This seventh grand master was an obvious weakling, 
who seems to have been feeble-minded. Evidently he ore* 
figured and himself symbolised the degeneration of the 
order. For just as the Roman Emperor# Honorius. devot¬ 
ed himself to chicken farming on the eve of the sack of 
Rome by the Goths, on the eve, that is, of his empire’s 
downfall (A- D. 410), so this grand master of the Assassins 
occupied the last generation of the order pasturing sheep, 
before being poisoned by his son, Ruknu-d-Din, the last 
pontiff of the Persian Assassins, a vicious degenerate. 
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whose pusillanimous surrender of his impregnable fortres¬ 
ses to the Tartars ingloriously ended the decadence of a 
once formidable revolutionary movement. 

Nevertheless, the last two pontiffs, men of straw as 
they were, represented the “fundamentalist” role of the 
Assassins: for they, or rather the clique whose figure¬ 
heads they were, entirely broke again both with Islam and 
with the surrounding world, and resumed the original 
heretical and terroristic character of the sect. 

Thus, when in 1256 A. D., immediately after tho 
accession of the last grand master, Hulagu Khan of Persia, 
the favourite grandson of tho mighty Jenghis Khan, set 
out on his ill-omened Western expedition, which ended, 
almost simultaneously, both the Abbassid Khalifat and its 
heretical critics, the Ismaili Assasins -1266-8 - the latter 
movement was already in a very decadent state, and succum¬ 
bed with hardly a blow struck in its defence to the ruthless 
assault of the invincible yellow army, the most formidable 
fighters that Asia had known since the earliest days of 
Islam itself, six centuries earlier. 

Before, however, attending this mise-en-scene, which 
rang down the final curtain on the spectacular drama of 
the Sheikhs Al-Jehal, it behoves us to cast a glance at tho 
powerful Syrian branch of the Order, through the instru¬ 
mentality of which the fame and name of tho Assassains 
passed into the consciousness of Europe via the agency of 
the Latin crusaders. And further, I shall direct a glance 
at that fantastic and formidable personality, Sinan U d-Din 
Rashid, the Magician of the Mountain, who first made the 
soubriquet, ‘‘the Old Man of the Mountain,” a name of 
dread and mystery among the Christian nations of the West. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

THE SYRIAN ASSASSINS AND THE CRUSADERS 


The Assassins, as I nave denyonstrated above, v^ere 
a Persian sect. \t\ t\ve sense that their tiead.c\\ialter s v?ere 
in Persia and that their founder was himself of Persian 
origin. None the less, the sect did not profess any exclu¬ 
sively nationalist outlook. Indeed, as I have suggested, 
it seems altogether probable that it arose in the first ins¬ 
tance in conscious protest against the growing nationa¬ 
lism and secularism of the Fatimid regime, and that it was, 
therefore, in origin a genuine 'bnternationar’ - to adopt 
the terminology of the 20th century (i. e., an organisation 
avowedly created specifically for propaganda on the inter¬ 
national field). 

In pursuance of their fundamental aim of spreading 
their tenets far and wide, and therewith of safeguarding 
themselves by means of their accustomed device of escons- 
ing themselves in hill-forts, the Assassins looked round 
for openings and soon found what they were looking for 
in Syria. As early as the reign of Ben-Sabah himself, 
they first established themselves in Syria, where, under 
the reign of his two immediate successors, their possess- 

Note. Subsequent to the capture of Jerusalem in 1099 the Latin 
Ciusaaers divided Palestine into several feudal states: of which the chief 
were tbe kingdom of Jerusalem and its feudal vassals the principality of 
Antioch, and the "counties” of Tripoli and Edessa. 1 may add that while 
the Crusades intermittently continued right throughout the twefih and 
thirteenth centuries, yet enthusiasm fer them gradually code i oil and the 
F ranks * as the Muslim chroniclers agree to call their Western Invaders - 
were forced to rely chiefly on the newly founded religious orders in parti- 
ticular the Templars, for their defence against the growing severity of the 
Muslim counter-aitack. Cp. T. A, Archer and C. L. Kw*,sfuid: Tie 
Ctusades - St ,ry of the Nations series. 

*N. B. The military Order of the Temple wr s founded in 1128 cp 
Tart Pour, Chapter t infra. 1 
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ions steadily expanded. By means of purchase or conquest, 
the Assassins acquired a ring of fortresses east of Tortosa 
among the mountains of Lebanon (opposite Cyprus). I 
have already alluded to their conquest of Banias in 1126, 
in the reign of the second grand master. And we will 
also not have forgotten how, twelve years later, they ac¬ 
quired possession of the impregnable fortress of Masyaf 
in the Lebanon, which, thereafter, remained the centre of 
their power as a Syrian “Alamut 1 until the downfall of 
the Syrian Assassins in 1272. 

The advent and growth of the Assassins in Syria was 
facilitated by the political changes which characterised 
the era in question. The successful invasion of Palestine 
by the crusaders (1095-9) had driven a wedge of steel bet¬ 
ween the Fatimid Khalifat and the petty feudal princes of 
Syria, its former vassals. (Incidentally, this Christian 
wedge facilitated the breach between the Persian Assassins 
and the Egyptian Ismailites by interposing an alien power 
between them ) 

While the newly arrived Christian princes fought 
incessantly both with the Egyptians and the Syrians, the 
Assassins acted as “the rejoicing third,” and fished with 
considerable effect in the troubled waters, playing off 
Muslim against Christian and vice versa* 

The Assassins, as a sect about equally hateful to 
both sides, nevertheless sold their "professional services” 
to both impartially. Several of the Muslim princes of 
Syria employed their services to get rid of inconvenient 
feudal rivals; for example, their first “technical” interven¬ 
tion in Syrian politics took place in 1102 (on May 12), 
when they were employed by the Ridwan, Emir (Prince) 
of Aleppo, to “bump off” his local rival, Djanah-ad- 
Dwalah, Emir of Emessa. The murderers were rewarded 
by a public establishment in Aleppo. 

With the Christian Templars the Assassins also esta¬ 
blished relationships, the exact nature of which have 
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never been precisely determined, but which were destined 
to exercise eventually a profound infuence on the fortunes 
of that powerful and enigmatic Order, relations which, 
also, by increasing the odium and, therefore, hastening 
the downfall of the Templars, itself exercised no small 
influence on the course of European history.* 

The considerable success achieved by the Syrian 
Assassins did not pass unnoticed at Alamut. Av&nge- 
ments were made accordingly for the government of the 
new province, or dependency, of the order. Hence the 
rigid centralisation which characterised throughout the 
military organisation of the Ismailis, and of the Assassins 
in particular, was promptly introduced into Syria. A 
leading da’is, named Abou-Mohammed - who had origin¬ 
ally come to Syria in 1109 as a simple missionary, and 
who had risen by merit through the successive grades in 
the Ismailite hierarchy - was appointed to the supreme 
command, a promotion which he owed to his success in 
previously acquiring for the sect several strong fortresses 
in the vicinity of Mount Sornnaq. As lieutenant of the 
Imam and commander of the fortress of the Syrian branch 
of the sect, he represented the supreme authority of the 
distant “lord of Alamut,” to whom he was alone responsi¬ 
ble; although, after the style of a modern Jesuit general 
or provincial, he could, if he wished, consult an advisory 
council, one consisting in this instance of the “Mottawalis,” 
or commandants, of the Syrian hill-forts, of which, as in 
Persia, the domain of the sect consisted. 

Abou-Mohammed was accordingly raised from the 
subordinate position af Ismailite representative in Aleppo 
to the rank of Grand Trior (Da*i-i Kabir) of the Syrian 
branch, which position he occupied down to his death in 
1169 A. D. 

Abou-Mohammed fixed his capital at Masyaf. the 
strongest of the nine hill-fortresses which had by this time 
come under the jurisdiction of the Assassins. Masyafiwas 
a veritable Syrian edition of Alamut. A modern historian 



describes it as “a veritable eagle’s nest, perched on a 
scarcely accessible peak, and commanding a desolate 
ravine ” The Assassins were evidently good judges of 
defensive strategy: the “Old Man” evidently selected his 
mountains with discrimination!* 

It was through the medium of this Syrian branch, or 
division, of the Order that the Isrnailites first came into 
contact with the West. It was from their contacts with 
the crusaders that the nickname -of the sectaries of Alamut 
and Masyaf first passed over into the languages of Europe 
and acquired that dread significance which is now its 
universal connotation. It was, moreover, from Masyaf, 
its similarly formidable Syrian metropolis rather than 
from the parent fortress of Alamut, that the title ’‘Sheikh 
Al-Jebal” - “the Mountain Chief* - became transformed 
into the more sinister-sounding soubriquet, “the Old Man 
of the Mountain; ’ a title which, along with the fabled 
"prester John*’ (variously located in Asia and Africa) rep¬ 
resented for the latter Middle Ages in Europe all the myst¬ 
ery, the mingled terror and glamour, the age long fascina¬ 
tion of the East. 

All that modern Europe connotes by the allied terms 
of anarchist, nihilist and communist; all that atmosphere 
of mystery and terror, which to the age of the Reforma¬ 
tion, was denoted by the term “Jesuit/' and to that of the 
Holy Alliance - 1814-48 - was represented by the designa¬ 
tion ‘‘carbonari,’’ and ‘‘freemasons/’ was henceforth con¬ 
noted to the imagination of mediaeval Europe by the 
gloomy fastnesses of Masyaf, where, surrounded by his 
hashish drugged slayers, that “Ancient of Days/’ “the Qld 
Man of the Mountain” presided over an endless Carnival 
of Death, 

The Syrian hinterland has been from ages immemo¬ 
rial the abode of the fantastic, o’ the mystical, of the 
bizarre. There flourished of old the black-bearded priests 

‘3cp S l ane Poole: Saladia aad ihe Fall of chs Kiogdom of Jerusa* 
lem p. 48. 
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of Moloch, who to the roll of drums and the cry of ‘‘'oxen,’ 7 
passed the firstborn of the land through the fire to Moloch. 
There, to the clash of cymbals, beneath the pale light of 
her crescent moon hung like a silver lamp in the sky, the 
white-robed priestesses did honour to: 

Ashtoreth, whom *he Phoenicians called 
Ascarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songa * 

♦ 

There, in later days, the Mandaeans of Ilarar adored the 
same moon-goddess with rites which were already old 
when Abraham journeyed down into Egypt. There in the 
mystery of a paschal dawn the Samaritans keep the 
Mosaic law, offering up a lamp without blemish on Mount 
Gerizim. There also, today, the Druzes await in confident 
expectation of his second coming their fantastic red- 
haired Imam, Al-Hakem, the Fatimid "Caligula,” and here, 
too, the mystical^Yeidis adore Satan, the “peacock king” 
(Melek Taus), in his serpent-sanctuary, and shudder in 
religious horror at the accursed colour blue that is ab¬ 
horrent both to god and man! 

In this land of weird rites and moon-struck sects the 
Assassins took henceforth their unique place; yielding to 
none in the mystery by which they were surrounded, and 
surpassing all their strange competitors in the fear which 
the white-robed “angels” of the Ismaili "paradise” excited 
in both Islam and Christendom in both East and West 
alike. 

It was, above all, in the reign of the terrible Syrian 
Sheikh Al-Jebal, Sinan U 4 d Din Eashid, that the fear of the 
Assassins, like a monstrous shadow, fell athwart the West, 
never to be entirely effaced. It is time to introduce this 
extraordinary man, with the advent of whom the leader¬ 
ship of the Assassins temporarily shifted from Persia to 
the mountains of Lebanon; from Alamut to Masyaf. It 
was from Sinan above all that the legends relating to the 
*Milton: Paradise Lost. Book 1 < 
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Assassins can be dated. Through his contacts with tho 
Franks he became, par excellence, the Sheikh Al-Jebal, 
and it is to him that the crusaders refer specifically under 
that name of dread. 

Note: Whilst I have used the term “Old Man of the Mountain’* in 
relation to the Sheikhs of Alamut, yet I must add that the term is of Western 
origin and dates from the contacts established between the crusaders and 
the Syrian branch of the Order. There is no proof that the title was ever 
used of the Sheikhs of Alamut, since the crusaders did not penetrate so far 
East. It does not appear at all likely that any Christian ever set foot in 
Alamut, 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE MAGICIAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 

In 1162 A. D., the year of the accession of Hasan the 
Second of Alamut, a da’is of poverty-stricken appearance 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Masyaf and joined the 
humbler ranks of the order. Despite his appearance of 
poverty - he was poorly clad in an old leather coat of 
shabby appearance when he first arrived - the newcomer 
Quickly established a reputation for zeal and learning. In 
particular, he distinguished himself by the zeal with which 
he threw himself into educational and medical work among 
the illiterate inhabitants of the villages which surrounded 
the fortresses of the order; into these latter, however, he 
did not seek entrance. His fame soon spread, and his 
cultural accomplishment aroused the interest of the upper 
grades of the order. 

The fame of the itinerant pedagogue reached the ears 
of the Grand Prior of Syria, Abu-Mohammed himself, who 
invited the newcomer to take up his residence within the 
walls of the Syrian metropolis of the Order, the impreg¬ 
nable fortress of M asyaf* The latter dutifully obeyed the 
order of his superior, the representative of the Imam. For 
seven years he lived in the fortress, winning a glowing 
reputation on all sides. Only he refused to give any name, 
and was known locally simply as the “ lrakian Sheikh.” 
Things went on in this way for seven years until Abu- 
Mohammed was on his death bed at the age of about ninety, 
after sixty years’ service to the Syrian interests of his 
order. 

The sequel furnishes an interesting sidelight on the 
government of the Ismailite orders. Evidently the appa¬ 
rently indissoluble union between a dictatorship and a 
ubiquitous spy system, so often demonstrated in the course 
of history, was a regular feature of the administration of 
the Order of the Assassins. 
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The interesting sequel is thus described by the emi¬ 
nent French Orientalist, M. Stanislas Guyard, whose illu¬ 
minating monograph represents our most useful authority 
for this remarkable phase in the history of the Assassins: 

“One day the unknown entered the bedroom of the 
dying man and, without any beating about the bush, 
announced that his end was near. ‘Before you die', 
he added, ’have a look at my diploma of investiture 
as Grand Prior.* And he produced a commission, 
which he read out, that conferred this authority 
upon him. Abu-Mohammed was very greatly 
disturbed by this communication. The humble per¬ 
son, whom for seven years he had treated as a ser- 
vent, had throughout carried upon him a commis¬ 
sion to succeed him! Immediately Abu-Mohammed 
asked his name: “the doctor,” 'the Irakian Sheikh*, 
“called himself Rashid -IJ'd-Din Sinan. Thus, “adds 
M. Guyard, ‘‘there appeared before the people whe 
were to make him their God, the famous Sinan, the 
rival of Saladiu."* 

Soon the newcomer succeeded to the post of his late 
predecessor, Abu-Mohammed. It then transpired that he 
was horn in Basrah in lower Ghaldaea, had originally 
belonged to the rival sect of the Nosairis, and had then 
transferred his services to the Assassins; promted, or so 
his enemies said, by motives of ambition rather than that 
of sincere conviction. Arriving at Alamut on foot, penni¬ 
less, his abnormal personality and exceptional abilities 
attracted the notice of the third grand master, Mohammed, 
who educated him along with the future Imam, Hasan. 
More fortunate than some of the latter's juvenile associa^ 
es, who were put to death as apostates by the third Sheikh, 
Sinan survived to play a prominent part in moulding the 
ideas of Hasan, and was eventually sent to Syria with a 
commission to succeed Abu-Mohammed, and presumably, 

♦“Journal Asiatique’* • second quarter of 1"877 . Article by M. Stanis 
l as Guyard: Un Gra«d Iftapre des Assassins - translation mine. 
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to introduce the new ideas now prevailing at Alamut (cp. 
preceding chapter). Evidently the old Sheikh - or rather, 
Prior - did not die as quickly as was expected. 

For Hasan was murdered before Sinan succeeded,! 
and evidently the latter had no power to supersede 
the Syrian governor. He therefore waited to step into 
the dead man’s shoes, with the exemplary patience which 
we have described above. In the meanwhile, it is clear 
from the sequel that he had made a very thorough study of 
the Syrian Assassins, upon the psychological reactions o 
whom he was to play with the sure touch of a master. 

Sinan-U’d-Din Rashid reigned over the Syrian domain 
of the order from 1169-93, first as Grand Prior (Dai-i-Kabir) 
in the name of the Imam of Alamut, and later by taking 
advantage of the growing weakness of the parent body, 
he freed his branch of the sect from its dependence upon the 
Persian order, and himself assumed the supreme rank of 
Sheikh-Al-Jebal. It was, above all, through their connec¬ 
tions with him that the crusaders became familiar with the 
name and fame of the Sheikh of the Assassins. By a mis¬ 
understanding, to which I shall have occasion to return, 
the Franks translated the term 4 'Sheikh-Al-Jebal” - “the 
Mountain Chief’ - as ”le vieux” . ‘‘the Old One” - which 
itself became “translated” into “the Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tain” - a picturesque but inaccurate designation. 

Not content with assuming the title hitherto exclu¬ 
sively reserved for the Persian grand master, the supreme 
head of the sect, Sinan took a leaf out of the book of Al- 
Hakem, the founder of the neighbouring sect of Druzes in 
Mount Lebanon, and of his former friend, Hasan, the 
Second of Alamut: eventually, he proclaimed that he him¬ 
self was the Imam, or “expected one.” As it was not an 
easy matter to persuade so rigidly conservative a sect as 
were the Ismailis that a mere nobody in origin, as Sinan 
was, could be the Supreme Teacher - as Sinan suffered in 
addition from lameness, which afflciation was not compa¬ 
tible with the status in Muslim theology of an Imaiji * he 
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adopted various devices to get round this 4fhc\i\Vy, and to 
make his grandiose claims acceptable to his follower s. 
M. Guyard amusingly describes some of these tricks which 
seem rather compatible with the title of Magician of the 
Mountain than with that of a normal pontiff of the 
Assassins. 

Tne exploits of Sinan in this connection were charac¬ 
terised by great ingenuity, if scarcely by original creations 
in the conjurers* art. For example, he worked the old 
device of carrier pigeons with great skill, receiving by 
means of this service such early information of distant 
events as to appear supernatural to his simple rank and 
file. Tl|at is, the unitiated lower orders of the Assassins. 
On being detected in conversation with a green bird, Sinan 
audaciously declared that he was conversing with the soul 
of his dead friend* the grand master of Alamut, Hasan, 
“on whose mention be peace’* (1162-66.) The higher doctrines 
of the Ismailis included belief in metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of souls. The idea that the souls of the 
dead reappear as animals does not seem to have been an 
Ismailite conception, but was borrowed apparently by 
Sinan from his former sect, the Nosairis. 

The high watermark in this conjuring repertoire was 
reached by Sinan when, by a conjuring trick not unknown 
today in Hindustan, he held a public conversation with a 
headless corpse! The decapitated one explained to a crowd 
of, doubtless, gaping Assassins how glorious was the para¬ 
dise beyond the skies which would receive into everlasting 
bliss those, and only those, who accepted the divine claims 
of their magician-Sheikh, and did his bidding against all 
comers; against Frank, Muslim, Saladin, and the Persian 
Sheikh Ai-Jebal himsel - who, incidentally, made several 
attempts to #t bump off*’ his rebellious ex-deputy, but found 
that he had on all occasions met more than his match in 
the crafty Syrian Sheikh. Like some modern rulers, 
Sinar?, himself an ex-conspirator, knew all the tricks of 
the trade. 
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By means such as the above, ‘'the lord Sinan ,f pro¬ 
duced a tremendous impression upon his simple hill folk, 
anl secured unstinting' ob3dience as readily as any ortho^ 
dox Sheikh. Doubtless he wis a practised conjurer of no 
small skill: such arts may very well have been studied by 
the higher ranks of the Order, versed, as we know, in the 
psychological and physical arts of playing upon human 
credulity with calculated skill. If the means adopted 
appear a trifle vulgar, no doubt Sinan understood and 
acted upon the unspokon motto common to the Assassins, 
as later to their Jesuit disciples, viz: “the end justifies the 
means/* 

At any rate, be that as it may, the “means” were in 
this instance, overwhelmingly successful. Sinan’i claims 
to be the Imam were enthusiastically accepted by the un¬ 
sophisticated hill folk who gaped at his “miracles/* Their 
Sheikh became an Imam, a Divine Reincarnation, even a 
god. Evidently Sinan was a great psychologist who had 
not wasted his seven years' apprenticeship, and had explo¬ 
red in every nook and cranny the mentality of the people 
he was dealing with.* 

How successful he was can be judged from the follow¬ 
ing citation from an Arab-Spanish writer - an orthodox 
Muslim - who visited Syria in 1184-5. In his record of his 
travels Ibn-Djobair wrote: 

‘‘We observe the Ismailite fortresses on the slopes of 
Lebanon, a sect which has diverged from Islam, and 
which claims that the divinity resides in a human 
being. A demon with a human face, called Sinan, 
has appeared among them. They acknowledge him 

*N. B Apparently the babit of conjuring was one not unknown 
prior to Sinan’s day. We have not forgotton - 4 tbe veiled prophet of 
Khorasao,*’ wiih his green veil and bis pretension to invulnerability. 
Abdullah-ben-Maymum himself, the founder of the Fatimids, and the “step¬ 
father” o f the Assassins, is said to have been an expert necromancer. The 
atmosphere of the Ismailite movement was heavy with mysticism; and the 
line between the mystic and the quack is notoriously hard to draw. 
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as their god whom they worship, and on whose 
behalf they are ready to sacrifice their lives. So 
completely have they become accustomed to obey¬ 
ing his orders* that if he orders someone to throw 
himself from the top over the precipice he does so 
at once.*’** 

From practices such as thh above, we might imagine 
a first sight that Sinan was simply a vulgar conjurer with 
a flair for deceiving the simple natives of a remote district. 
Such a judgement, however, would be altogether unfair to 
the formidable Syrian Sheikh, who, whilst he played with 
consummate skill upon the ignorance and prejudices of his 
rustic followers, yet, vis-a-vis the outside world display¬ 
ed qualities of an altogether more elevated character. Both 
his relations with the Franks and his long dual, in parti¬ 
cular, with the famous Sultan, Saladin, reveal ham as a 
calculating and skilful politician, endowed with an extra¬ 
ordinary audacity. 

The era during which Sinan U’d-Din Rashid occupied 
the grand mastership of Syria, the era of the apogee of the, 
Syrian branch of the Order, was one fraught with an espe¬ 
cial degree of peril for this section of the Ismailite Order. 
For, hitherto, the Assassins had faced a political environ¬ 
ment, upon the divisions of which they had played to their 
own advantage. From 1099 A. D., when the crusaders 
first took Jerusalem and set up their feudal states as a 
wedge driven into the heart of Islam, down to 1187, when 
he great Turkish Sultan, Salah-e d-Din, broke the power 
of the crusaders at Hattin and recaptured Jerusalem* the 
Assassins found themselves able to play off Muslim and 
Christian against each other* But after the latter date 
they faced a great Turkish empire, presided over by the 
famous warrior, Saladin (1138-93), and inflamed against 
the “malahida” (“arch-heretics”) by both fear of the Assas¬ 
sins' daggers and by the fiercest Muslim orthodoxy. 

^ *S. Guyard. opp. cit, 1877. p. 364. Translation mine. 
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Saladin * a name famous in the Muslim annals, a kind 
of Turkish ‘‘Bayard/* a feudal knight ‘'sans peur et sans re- 
proche'* - set to work to unite Western Asia under a single 
sceptre. Between 1072-1086 he very largely accomplished 
this feat. Inheriting Syria from his uncle, Nur-ed-Din, 
who had already driven the Christians from Antioch and 
Edessa, Saladin extinguished the Fatimid Khalifat, in 
Egypt (1172 A. D.), constituted himself as the guardian 
and “mayor of the palace*’ of the Abbassids of Baghdad, 
and extinguished the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem in 
1387 A. Bv which he subsequently defended successfully 
against the combined armies of the crusaders i. e., of the 
third Crusade, led by the kings of England and France, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Philip-Augustus. 

So powerful and orthodox a ruler as was Saladin 
could scarcely be expected to tolerate a hornets’ nest right 
under his eyes in the heart of his dominions. Moreover, 
he could not afford to do so in view of the deadly danger 
which it represented to his personal safety. Already his 
predecessor, Nur-ed-Din, had made an unsuccessful expe¬ 
dition against the fortresses of the Assassins, but bad 
returned upon finding a warning pinned to his pillow by a 
poisoned dagger. The rebellious governor of Aleppo, one 
Gumushtigin, when hard pressed by Saladin’s army, had 
sought the “professional*' assistance of the Lord of the 
Mountain. The sequel terminated in Saladin’s own tent, 
when a fi’dais (i. e., slayer - cp- Part Three, Chapter 2.) of 
Sinan was cut down by Tughril, the lord chamberlain, 
when about to stab the sleeping Sultan. 

On the 22nd May. 1176 A. D., another even more des¬ 
perate attempt only missed by the proverbial hair’s breadth 
(cp. Part Three, Chapter 5 - “Causes celebres of the Assass¬ 
ins”), Saladin, bold to the point of fearlessness in battle, 
was unnerved by this insidious ever-present menace, for¬ 
ever creeping stealthily upon him. He resolved to strike 
a decisive blow in order to erase forever this hornets’ nest. 
So, in August 1176 Saladin, not yet master of Jerusalem, 
but already the greatest Muslim ruler of the Near East, 
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master of Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt and Arabia, marched' 
into the country of the Ismailites with a formidable army, 
equipped with siege artillery, and besieged Sinan’s metro¬ 
polis, Masyaf. Having finished off the IsmaUites (Fatimds) 
of Egypt, obviously he intended to finish off the sect alto¬ 
gether by putting an end to its even more obnoxious off¬ 
spring, the Assassins. 

The sequel is so extraordinary, and even incredible, 
that I may be pardoned if I transcribe the occurrence part¬ 
ly in the ipsissima v^rba of the eminent Orientalist and 
historian who is Saladin’s biographer, in his account of 
the strange episode which followed: one that reveals in a 
lurid light of fantastic hue the bizarre atmosphere in 
which lived this incredible chief of an incredible Order. 

“It was impossible to carry his life at the disposal of 
the Sheikh of the Assassins. Saladin accordingly 
determined to enter their country and destroy them 
root and branch. He went into this gloomy region 
in August, and in August he came out; but the Old 
Man still ruled on his Mountain, and the Assassins 
were unconquered.His siege made no impres¬ 

sion on the rock fortress " 

Saladin retreated abruptly, and Mr. Lane-Poole is dis¬ 
posed to accept, at least in substance, the account given by 
Sinm’s panegyrist, Abu Firas, whose account may be 
condensed thus: 

Sinan was absent from Masyaf when the army of 
Saladin arrived before that fortress. Returning suddenly, 
he penetrated alone by night through the camp and guards 
of Saladin, into the Sultan’s tent. (I omit certain obvi¬ 
ously incredible details of a supernatural character, inser- 
ted by the hagiographer. For example, that the master 
shone like a glow-worm, etc., etc.) Saladin awoke to ob¬ 
serve a figure gliding out of the door of his tent. “By his 
bedside were some hot scones of the shape peculiar to the 
Assassins, with a leaf of paper on the top, pinned by a 
poisoned dagger. There were verses on the paper: 
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“By the majesty of the Kingdom! What you posses 
Will escape you, in spite of all, but victory remains to us: 

“ x We acquaint you that we hold you, and that we 
reserve you till your reckoning be paid.’ ” 

Saladin, we read, was utterly terrified,particularly by 
his fleeting glimpse of the jterrible Sheikh, as he flitted 
from the Sultan’s tent. He incontinently retreated and 
implored peace on the basis of a mutual pact to refrain 
from molestation. This was granted by the victorious 
Sheikh Al-Jebal, and Saladin, in future, was careful to 
steer clear of the country of the Assassins. 

An amazing episode! But it is clear at least that 
something really extraordinary must have occurred to 
terrorises effectually such a lion-hearted warrior and pillar 
of the Muslin faith as was the great Sultan of the East. 
For it is certain that Saladin promptly withdiew in igno¬ 
minious failure, and never, despite his subsequent increase 
h\ power and prestige, molested Sinan‘s strongholds again. 

Saladin'S English biogrpher sums up his impressions 
ftf this astounding, almost melodramatic, midnight visitation 

“This (i. e., the narrative of Abu Firas F. A. R.) is 
'the narrative of a partisan and a visionary, but it 
may Well he based upon fact. Sinan may actually 
have groped or bribed his way to Saladin’s tent 
and thus convinced him in person that no precau¬ 
tions could avail him against the ^knives of the 
secret society. The dread of assassination joined 
to the impractible character of the district and the 
strength of its fastnesses, may reasonably have 
induced the King abandon his design of uproot¬ 
ing the abhorred sect; and if he could not wholly 
destroy them, the only prudent alternative was to 
make them his friends/'* 

^No'te: A'vivid pCn-pjcturc of Sinan U’d-Din Rashid, in the pleni- 
ude of hii power as Sheikh Al-Jebal, is given by‘a famous novelist of the 
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Whatever its exact nature, it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that Sinan accomplished a master - stroke, of 
diplomacy certainly, and most probably of personal audacity 
as well. To defeat and terrorise without a battle, one of 
the bravest warriors and most powerful Sultans in the 
entire course of Muslim history, was. in and by itself, 
a sufficiently extraordinary feat; one far beyond the powers 
of the most formidable warriors of both the Latin 
West and the Turkish East. But in Sinan’s case it is 
made the more extraordinary by the incredible disparity 
between the strength of his adherents and those of Saladin. 
On the one hand, the great general, unconquered Sultan 
the East, the soldier who was to hold Jerusalem against the 
combined ar mies of a fanatica l Ch ri stendom l ed by the 
last generation. Sir Henry Rider Haggard, in his fine historical novel. The 
Brethreo, dealing witd the era of the Crusades. En this work of fiction, 
both the formidable personality of Sinan, and the mysterious atmosphere 
of the Lebanon fortiess of Masyaf, are skilfully recaptured and vividly 
portrayed by the gifted author. Undoubtedly, binan was, apart from the 
founder, Hasan* bcn-Sabah himslf, the most extraordinary personality to 
emerge from the ranks of th; Assassins; and wc know a good deal more 
about him, thanks to his rapprochments with Saiadm and the crusaders, than 
we do about his grim but enigmatic predecessor, whose personality, like his 
movements, is forever shrouded in an impenetrable veil of secrecy. 

Speaking generally, it would seem that the Assassins were remarkable 
rather for blind obedience and supurb discipline than for striking individu¬ 
ality and/or outstanding originality. The unceasing “sacrifice of the intel¬ 
lect^ demanded of their rank and file would itself effectively inhibit any 
great personality from appearing in their ranks. In this respect, as in so 
many others, the main features of the Ismailite Order were faithfully re¬ 
produced by the Jesuits, their second-hand disciples. It is, for example, 
very interesting to note that, in both Orders, the really outstanding per¬ 
sonalities did not receive their training inside the order which th:y subse¬ 
quently adorned. This was true of the men of genius who founded 
the Jesuit Order, and who have never been remotely approached by their 
successors: Ignatius Loyola, Lainez, Francis Xavier. It wa* also so among 
the Assassins, whose two men of genius, Hasan-ben-Sabah and Sinan U’d* 
Din Rashid, were both trained outside the sect; Hasan in Egypt, and Sinan 
as a Nosairi. No later Sbeikh of the Assassins approached either in genius 
or personality. Again, as in the case of the Jesuits, the individual was, as 
a rule dwarfed by the collective greatness of the Order. 

Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem Lane Peolc 
pp. 147.151. 
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great Richard “Lion Heart” himself, with a great army, 
vast wealth, and a formidable empire at his disposal; on 
the other, a handful of hill forts, a few square miles of 
adjacent territory, a few thousand adoring followers, plus 
an uncertain income from the 'Manegoldt 1 * ( blood-money)/ 
or baksheesh, that the Lord Al-Jebal could extort from 
the fears of his neighbours. In the history of the order the 
retreat of Saladin represented a veritable /4 Austerlitz”. 
On that day, the most subtle and sinister ‘‘technique of 

terror” in all history received its most brilliant vindica¬ 
tion ! 

Hereafter the great Turkish Sultan left the mountain 
Sheikh severely alone- Indeed, there seems to have been 
something in the nature of an alliance between them Abu 
Firas, Sinan’s biographer-or rather, hagiographer-tells 
us that when in 1192 Saladin made peace with Richard of 
England, he stipulated that the territories of the Sheikh 
Al-Jebal should be included in the arrangements. At any 
rate, when# subsequent to tho recapture of Jerusalem by 
Saladin eighty eight years after its first capture by the 
crusaders of Godfrey de Bouillon in 1099—Europe once 
again took up arms to recover the Holy City, the Assassins 
rendered no aid against the hard-pressed Saladin. And 
this was so despite the fact that it is known that they had 
some kind of secret agreement with the Templars (vide iniia 
Part Four, Chapter 2.) 

Indeed, though it is improbable that the chivalrous 
Saladin had any direct hand in instigating this particular 
deed, Sinan actually rendered him some indirect assistance 
by ‘baking off ” the crusading leader, the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, the titular king of the Sultan's most formidable 
enemies. This murder (1192)' represents a masterpiece of 
calculation and of technical efficiency. As such I shall 
have occasion to consider it in due course, among the causes 
eelebres of the order in the pursuit of “murder as one of 
the fine arts;” that “science,'* with the theory and practice 
of which, the “Old Man of the Mountain” and his Order 
are forever featured oil the canvas of world history. * 
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This chef d’oeuvre represented Sinan’s swan song- 
T a 1193 he departed this life, or, in the fervent belief of his 
followers, “was taken up into that secret place, whence the 
Imam, in his own good time, will return to judge this world. 
This belief it may be added, continued to be cherished 
fervently by the Syrian and is still said to persist, in the 
Lebanon. The hold exercised by Sin an over his followers, 
persisted, even from the tomb. Hereafter the Syrian 
assassins, seem to have retained their independence. 

In the same year as Sinan, died the Sultan Saladin, 
the conqueror of both of the Holy City, Jerusalem, and 
of the Ismaili ‘'anti popes, ” the Fatimid Khalifs of Egypt- 
The great soldier quitted this transient life just as the last 
echoes of the iron-clad hooves of Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
and his crusaders were dying away, baffled, in the West, 
and just as the yet more terrible hooves of the Tartar 
squadrons were breaking in on the stillness of the East- 
Had Saladin survived a couple of decades longer, Jenghis 
Khan would have found a foeman worthy of 1 is steel, and 
the course of Asiatic history might well have been substain 
tially altered. 

Such, however, was not the will of Allah! Saladin 
slept in his marble tomb at Damascus, surmounted by the 
motto of haughty humility: '‘there is none great but God.” 
He did not survive to behold the irretrievable ruin effected 
from the Far East in the generation after his death, of 
the splendid Muslim civilisation which the great Sultan 
had defended so brilliantly against the doughtiest warriors 
of the West. ‘‘Saladin was the greatest Mohammedan 
ruler of his time, and one of the greatest and noblest cliarac. 
ters in the whole of Islam.” —Edgar Sanderson, Outlines, 
of the World’s History. The same historian adds: “Maste 
of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, he ruled, at last, in po wer an 
wisdom, an empire extending from the African Tripoli to 
the ligris, and from the mountains of Armenia to the 
Indian Ocean* Pure in life, rigid in the Mohainedan faith 
and practice, just in judgment, courteous in demeanour, 
boundless in liberality, brave as a lion in the field, Saladin 
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shines forth as the brightest example of Oriental knight¬ 
hood..” Ibid, p. 9. In his journey through the Inferno 
Dante beheld Saladin stting alone. 

For the day of doom hid now come for Islam. On 
the threshold of the thirteenth century the storm from 
the steppes at last broke. The monstrous brood of Gog 
and Magog, Jenghis Khan and his ‘‘hordes'’ crossed the 
Oxus in the opening years of the thirteenth century, and 
in two generations of destruction without parallel, reduced 
Muslim Asia to a s ^ull-strewn ruin. That avalanche 
which thundered and reverberated from China to Syria, 
made no distinction between orthodox and heretics, bet¬ 
ween Sunni and Malahida, between Abbassid and Ismailite; 
even between the Assassins and their victims. Roarin® 
onward in an orgy of indiscriminate and unbridled destruc¬ 
tion, it swept into a common oblivion Muslim and heretic, 
‘‘the Mountain” and Mohammed; the Abbassid Khalif, the 
Lord of Baghdad, and the Sheikh Al-Jebal, the Lord of the 
Mountain. 

We approach the end of the Assassins. It is time to 
ring down the curtain on the final scene. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE FALL OF THE ASSASSINS 

Ifc is time to return to the Persian Assassins. We 
will not have forgotton that we left them in a state of in¬ 
creasing decadence under the regime of the seventh grand 
master, Ala-U-d-Din (Aladdin ), an obvious weakling, who 
seems to have been a tool in the hands of the the die-hard 
conservatives of the order. Under their auspices the seventh 
grand master reversed the neo-Mohammedan policy which 
his father, Jalal-U’d-Din,” the “new Musulman’*, had 
adopted through motives of prudence or fear. During his 
reign the order returned to its traditional role as the 
‘Tshmael” of the Muslim world; as an heretical and terro¬ 
rist movement whose hand was against everyone, and 
which drew upon itself once more the hatred of the entire 
Muslim commonwealth. 

Ala-U’d-Din was only nine years did when he suceed- 
ed to the position of Sheikh of the Mountain. He reigned 
for thirty five years, and his own death, like that of his 
father, was due to parricide. He was eventually murder¬ 
ed by, or with the connivance of his son (December 1, 
1255). Rukhnu*d-Din, whom he -had long regarded with 
extreme jealousy. Indeed, he had actually endeavoured to 
disinherit his son, but was prevented by the blind devo¬ 
tion of his subjects, to whom the choice of an Imam, once 
made, could never be revoked. I have already drawn atten¬ 
tion to this belief in the case of Hasan-ben-Sabah and 
Prince Nizar. Readers of the Old Testament will not 
have forgotten “the law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not.” cp. Esther, Chapter 1. 

Ruknu-d-Din, born when his father was only nineteen 
years old, was the eighth and last grand master of the 
Assassins. We are told that he was a vicious degenerate, 
whose favourite amusement was setting camels to fight 
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each other to gratify his sadistic instincts. "Evidently the 
Ismailite Order must have gone far in the degeneration 
which had previously overtaken its Fatimid predecessors, 
when such a ruler could occupy the throne of the great 
conspirator, Hasan-ben-Sabah. I have already had occa¬ 
sion to allude to the essential incompatibility between the 
hereditary principle so blindly adhered to by the Assass¬ 
ins, and the effectual prosecution of a permanent conspi¬ 
racy against society, such as the Order was originally 
created and organised to become Doubtless this basic in¬ 
compatibility represented the “Achilles’ heel’' of the sect 
and was a major cause of its downfall. 

Asa modern historian has aptly remarked in this 
connection: “the Assassins became terrible to the crusa¬ 
ders, as well as to the PorMaiis and the Saracens; but 
their order contained in itself the germs of disintegration 
ftom the operation of which they would have fallen had 
they not been overcome by :!i-* Mongols/'* 

This last event, the fall which ended t e decline of 
the Assassins, was now destined to be effected- The last 
grand master of the Assassins had barely time to put to 
death his father’s murderer, ITasan of Mazanderan - whom 
rumour stated to be his accomplice - before the storm 
broke which was destined to obliterate the Alamut regime. 

By a curious coincidence - noted with satisfaction by the 
Muslim chroniclers as a sure sign of heaven’s wrath on 
the heretical parricide - exactly a year (December 1, 1255- 
November 19, 1256), according to the lunar calendar in 
vogue in the Muslim world, separated t,he murder of the 
seventh grand master from the capture of hip parricide son 
by the Mongols. 

A critic may perhaps reverently comment that whilst 
providence, no doubt, traditionally ‘'moves in mysterious 
ways its wonders to perform,” yet it acquires the exercise 
of considerable faith to see in that Mongol ‘'scourge of 

cp. Gilman: Th^ Snrances. p 434, 
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God, “Huagu Khan, the instrument of'chastisement reser¬ 
ved for the misdeeds of the Assassins by what Calvinists 
would call ‘‘the heavy hand of an angry God. 

From a more irundare point of view, however, it 
certainly seems a case of ‘‘the punishment fitting the 
crime, v when we see the Assassins exterminated by the 
Mongols, those other assassins, who, if more crude in their 
methods, made up in mass quantity what they lacked in 
technical quality! 

Scarcely was Rukh-Nu’d-Din seated on his throne 
than the storm, which had been muttering on the horizon 
since his grandfather’s panic conversion to Islam, finally 
broke. Having swept like a flight of locusts from the 
teppes out over the Far East, under the “world conque- 
or” Jenghis Khan himself, a new i Westward drive now 
commenced under the leadership of Tiulagu Khan, the 
favourite grandson of Jenghis, who inherited a consider¬ 
able share of the military ability, energy and calculated 
cunning of the great “Khan of Khans”: and who derived 
thence also full share of the ferocious cruelty which sent 
a shudder across the world of East and West, and which 

survives in the proverbial language of modern times 
viz: “scratch the Russian and you find the Tartar.” 

As Jenghis and his yellow horsemen had desroyod 
forever the great Muslim civilisation of Central Asia, 
transforming the fertile and civilised “Bactria” - a famous 
cultural centre of ancient and mediaevel times - into the 
d( relate waste s of modern Afghanistan, so Hulagu set 
out in 1256 on his “ Drang nach Western”, with the objec¬ 
tive of similarly obliterating the cultural centres of 
Western Asia In the course of this Western march the 
Mongols advanced on Baghdad to end the five centuries of 
Abbassid rule, first, however, obliterating the Assassins en 
route to the West- 

However, before describing this culminating debacle, 
a wo*d may usefully be added in reference to this formida- 
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ble Mongol power, which effaced almost simultaneously 
both the Abbassid Khalifs and their Ismailite critics. For 
the effect of the Mongal invasions was of a kind which has 
left its enduring mark in indelible impress upon the course 
of world history. The mingled drama of unsnrpassed 
military genius and of an unstinted cruelty that was bar¬ 
baric in every sense of the word* which was constituted by 
the Mongal saga, resulted in wholesale obliteration of a 
great cosmopolitan civilisation, an act of wholesale vanda¬ 
lism as drastic as, and far more sudden than, the German 
mirrgations which accomplished the downfall of the Roman 
Empire and of the classical civilisation of ancient Europe 
( 4th to 6th cunteries A. D. ). 

Indeed, in the whole course of known world history 
only one other such wholesale cultural obliteration is 
known to have occnred as that which overtook Musiim 
Asia at the hands of Jenghis Khan and of his successors, 
viz: I refer to the equ*'" s 'Ulen, violent, drastic and ruth, 
lessly cruel destruction which accompanied the annihila 
tion of the native American ('Indian”) civilisations of 
Mexico, Yucatan, and in particular, of the Peru of the 
Incas, by the Ironclad Conquistadores of Cortes and 
Pizarro in the sixteenth century. 

Born c. 1162 A.D., Temugin created a formidable 
army out of the scattered Mongolian tribes and was named 
Jenghiz (i* e. the perfect warrior) Khan by his admiring 
warriors. Probably the greatest single destroyer of life 
and civilization in the annals of man, he must also be re¬ 
garded as one of the world's greatest masters in the art. of 
war. ranking with the great Arab warriors and his own 
successors, Tamerlane and the great Osmanli Sultans, or, 
most aptly of all, with Chaka, the Zulu barbaric genius of 
war. For Jenghiz, though probably illiterate, evolved a 
science of war which now commands the respectful admi¬ 
ration of experts such as Captain B. H. Liddell Hart who 
writes:- 

“Fuller knowedge ...... .... ...etc." 
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“Fuller knowledge has dispelled the excuse of 
mediaeval historians that the Mongol victories 
were due to an overwhelming superiority of num¬ 
bers. Quality rather than quantity was the secret 
of their amazingly rapid sequence of successes. 
Alone of the armies of their time had they grasped 
the essentials of strategy, while their tactical 
mechanism was so perfect that the higher concep¬ 
tions of tactics were unnecssary.” 

Jenghis Khan had built up avast empire stretching 
from the Pacific to the Caspian. After his death, his lineal 
heirs ruled as overlords of this enormous dominion with the 
title of “Khan of Khans.” Under their supreme Jurisdic¬ 
tion ruled the junior members of the dynasty of Jenghis, 
as Khans, or feudal princes. In 1256 A. D., a generation 
after the death of Jenghis Khan, ‘‘Emperor of all men,” 
the l# Khan of Khans’* was Mangu Khan, the second 
successor of “the world conqueror”-by which appropriate 
title the contemporary Muslim historians always refer to 
Jenghis Khan: whilst the Persian Khan was Hulagu Khan, 
next to Tamerlane (in the following century) the most 
warlike and most ferocious of all the successors of Jenghis- 

In 1256 A.D. this warlike barbarian set out, in emulation 
of his great ancestor, upon his celebrated Western march, 

which was destined to equal in horror, bloodshed, arson 
and general destructiveness of life and of the treasures of 
culture, even his ancestors’ most devastating achievements 
in wholesale rapine and destruction. 

•'op. B.H. Liddell Hart : Great Captains Unveiled, p. 7. 

NOTE :—l may add that the term “horde” did not originally, 
have its present meaning of a vast indiscriminate mass. Originally, ic 
simply meant, as it means today in North East Asia, a Mongol encampment. 
Such temporary camps were and are small, on account of the rigours of the 
climate, l or the same reason the Mongol atmies cannot have been very 
large. As pointed out above, it was their extraordinary mobility which 
gave their terrified enemies the erroneous impression of locust-like num¬ 
ber*. 1 may add that the original and proper spelling of Tartar is Tatar. 
It was the terrified natives of Europe, when assailed by Sabutai, the 
generajot Jenghis, who invented the legend that their ubiquitous enemies 
were denizens of Tartarus, e g., < ‘Tartars”-the classical nether world ! 
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“They make a desert and call it peace” might, indeed, 
be taken as the appropriate and specific motto of these 
yellow warlords who originated that saying, as truthful 
as famous, later repeated by their Turkish successors, viz : 
that “the grass never grew where their horses' hooves had 
trod.” Like Israel coming out of Egypt in the biblical 
narrative, fire blazed before them and lightened the path 
they trod; in this instance, the smouldering emhers 
of burning cities and of a ruined countryside. 
Whilst behind the yellow “ hordes,” to mark their 
track* arose amid clouds of wheelmg a vultures and kites, 
their peculiar style of architecture, tier upon tier of cold 
grim skulls, towering heavenward in grey gaunt ruin. 

Powerless to create, omnipotent to destroy, the yellow 
squadrons passed over ‘‘the ruins of empires” whilst life 
withered everywhere at their touch. 

Asia west of the Ganges Indus has never recovered 
from that day to this from the dread visitation of the 
armies of Jenghis, Hulagu and Tamerlane.* Thereafter 
the civilised scene shifted to Europe and to Christendom. 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” Upon 
the fertile lands of Asia fell the blight of death and of 
age-long desolation. 

“Thy hand, great Anarch, bids the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 

Baghdad, the seat of the Abbassid Khalifat, still 
remained, despite its political decay, the chief centre of 
Muslim civilisation in the East. It was at Baghdad, ac¬ 
cordingly, that Hulagu Khan aimed to strike. But before 
approaching the main objective of his Western march, 
Hulagu resolved by a cunning stroke of policy to win 

♦"The murderous thrusts dealt by the Mongols struck Oriental civilisation 
to the very heart. Never since has it arisen to its former lustre; it 
has lived during the last six hundered years only in the reflection of its 
former achievements. The poetry of Persia, indeed, continued to flourish 
for a couple of centuries, but it no longer fouod an echo in the We t; and 
finally it, too, died of its loneliness/* cp. Hclmolt-ut. supra. Vol. 3. p. S70. 
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support among orthododox Muslims by striking a preli¬ 
minary blow at the Assassins, now once again regarded 
with terror and execration by the entire Muslim world, 
Accordingly, before advancing on Baghdad, Hulagu 
resolved to exterminate the Assassins, and in 1256 A.D., 
when the last grand master was barely seated on his 
throne, the Mongol armies appeared in the Caspian littoral. 
It is an eloquent proof of the hatred which the Assassins 
excited that the feudal princes of Persia unanimously 
supported even the dreaded Tartars against them. 

The sequel demonstrated the degeneracy into which 
the Persian Assassins had by this time fallen. Only one 
of their well-nigh impregnable fortresses made any serious 
resistance: their first acquisition (in 1083), Lamiasar, 
which held out for six months. The rest of the Ismailite 
fortresses were surrendered without a blow by the coward¬ 
ly grand master, on whose craven fears Hulagu played 
with ruthless brutality and perfidy ; alternately cajoling 
him with promises of his personal safety, and terrorising 
him by the brutal massacre of hostages. 

This typically Mongol policy met with complete 
succees. On November 19 Rukn-TJ d-Din surrendered 
the impregnable fortress of Alamut without a blow. 
No sooner was all possibility of resistance at an end 
than with a Mongol exhibition of '‘punic faith,’’ the whole 
Ismailite population was ruthlessly massacred, down 
to the babes in arms; whilst the superb library and 
scientific instruments, accumulated by successive Shei¬ 
khs of the Mountains, were committed wholesale to the 
flames. The last grand master, who had been induced to 
surrender by the false predictions of an astrologer, was 
sent by Hulagu to ‘‘the Khan of Khans,” his feudal over- 
lord, where he was at once put to death. The Great Khan 
reproached Hulagu with wasting horses for so unnecess¬ 
ary a journey! (The "Khan of Khans” at this time was 
Mangu Khan, brother and predecessor of the great Kublai 
Khan, the patron of Marco Polo. 
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Subsequently, in the beginning of 1258, Hulagu 
stormed Baghdad and put to death the last Abbassul 
Khalif, A1 Musta ssim, on March 21st of that year. The 
manner of his death well illustrates the peculiar Mongol 
combinatian of cruelty, treachery and superstition. The 
Khalif, who was notorious for his meanness, was first 
nearly starved to death in the midst of his vast treasure, 
and was then wrapped in a rug and beaten to death with 
clubs, so as to avoid shedding the sacred blood of the 
successor of the Prophet! Ironically enough, the same 
astrologer who had persuaded the last grand master of 
Alamut to surrender, likewise persuaded Hulagu, who 
feared divine vengeance, that it would be safe to 
murder the Khalif. Still more ironically, this double- 
dyed traitor was the author of a well-known book on 
ethics! Subsequently Hulagu overran Syria, but was 
defeated on the Egyptian border by the Mamelukes and 
forced to turn back in what was, perhaps, one of the 
worlds decisive battles. 

Thus, ignominously, fell the power of the Persian 
Assassins, for so long the terror «f Asia. That they 
capitulated so pusillanimously is a sure indication that 
a!ready v the Order was far gone in degeneracy. A modern 
traveller (Miss Freya Stark), who has made a personal 
study of the terrain of Alamut and of the other fortresses 
of the Assassins, tells us that in her opinion they were 
capable of an indefinitely prolonged resistance even to 
such formidable masters of the military art as were the 
Mongols. This was so of Alamut, in particular, which 
was virtually impregnable. 

Another authority describes the metropolis of the 
Ismailites: “it is on a solitary rock, about 3 00 yards long 
from east to west, very narrow, not 20 yards wide at the 
top; about 200 feet high everywhere save to the west, 
where it may be a hundred.”* 

Moreover, we learn that Hasan-ben-Sabah had taken 
special precautions to cultivate the aljacent terrain so as 


4 Ma g - Louth. O] p. cit. 
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to obviate any possibility of starvation. In resolute ban els, 
such a mountain citadel should have been capable of a 
long and desperate resistance. Obviously, by the time of 
Rukh-n'ud-Din, ‘‘there was something rotten in the state of 
Denmark,” the Assassins had degenrated sadly, and were 
no longer the men they had once been. 

In her interesting travel narrative, The Valleys of 
the Assassins, Miss Freya Stark, on the basis of personal 
observation, expresses the opinion that: ‘‘Until the 16th 
century, when Shah Abbass built the causeway along the 
Caspian shore, the region between the sea and the great road 

must have been almost impassable for any army.This 

valley with its great walls should have been impregnable: 
north of it, over the passes, the country was so indeed.”* 

Miss Stark goes on to describe the formidable char¬ 
acter of the Tartar (Tatar) armies of the period: ‘‘The 
Mongols were not a mere horde without engines of war. 
i hey carried out their sieges in a scientific manner, with 
Chinese engineers, and every appliance, and special 
auxiliary troops familiar with countries unknown to them 
selves." Yet Lamiasar held out for six months, and the 
impregnable Alamut could, no doubt, have held out much 
longer, had not the last Sheikh Al-Jebal eravenly surren¬ 
dered it against the wishes of its garrison.”*** 

The fall of Alamut ended the Assassins, at least as a 
seiious historical force, though Miss Stark and other tra¬ 
vellers assure us that, despite the policy of extermination 
pursued by the Mongols, remains of the sect are still to 
be found haunting the desolate valleys around the scenes 

*ut. supra p. 233. 

**lbld. p. 234. 

***Whether the Tartars pos$es r ed artillery and introduced it to the 
West is a hotly disputed question They may have brought it from China. 
Guns were ftrsr used in Europe by the Arabs at the siege ot cordcva in 
Spain in 1280 A. 1). 1 hey may have leir icd their use Com th * Tartars. The 
English friar, Roger Bacon- J214-\V. L. liime: The original of 
Artillery. 
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of their vanished greatness. In India a still prosperous 
community known as the Khojas is said to show traces of 
affinity with the Assassins. But in their historical 
significance as a revolutionary movement of conspiracy 
and terror-that is, in their sole interest for history-the 
Order founded by Hasamben-Sabah, and which had for so 
long terrorised the East, ended abruptly and completely 
in 125 > at thehands of the Mongols. 

That is, in Persia. In Syria the sect lingered some¬ 
what longer, was never obliterated so completely, and 
today still reveals some traces of its existence. About 
the same time as the fall of Alamut, the Mameluke 
Sultans of Egypt took the matter in hand. The Mamelukes 
were mercenary soldiers of fortune famous chiefly for 
their formidable cavalry, who had driven out the Turks 
and ruled Egypt in the name of the last surviving Abbassid 
Khalifs, who had fled from Baghdad to Egypt, and they 
nnw set to work to reduce Syria systematically. 

In pursuit of this purpose the Mamelukes drove out 
the last crusaders from the sea coast of Palestine- The 
last Crusade, led by Edward the First of England, took 
place in 1271-2. 

Simultaneously, the Egyptian Sultans set to 
work to reduce the hill fortresses of the Assassins- As 
late as 1265 the Assassins were still sufficiently powerful to 
receive presents from European rulers, Egypt, however, 
had now taken the place of Baghdad as the metropolis 
of the Muslim world, and in 1273 the great Sultan. Bai« 
bars having defeated the Tartars and taken the last 
crusading strongholds in Syria/ went on to capture the 
last fortress of the Assassins (July 9, 1273). except 
dcrely which was saved by Edward of England and did 
not fall until 1291. The Mamelukes, however, unlike 
the Mongols, did not exterminate the Assassins. On the 
contrary, Sultan Baibars favoured the sect and even 
made use of it for “professional purposes”, “and a curious 
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treaty is mentioned between his general. Quala’un and 
Margaret of Tyre, in which the Egyptian undertakes that 
no servants of his with the exception of the Assassins shall 
molest her.’’** The later Mameluke Sultans continued to 
employ them, and as late as 1326 they held five fortresses, 
according to Ibn Batuta, the famous contemporary 
Moorish traveller. Their decline thereafter was imper¬ 
ceptible, and remains of the sect are still to be found in 
the valleys of the Lebanon, along with the Druzes and 
other still existing survivals from that bizarre chapter of 
Oriental history whence all these esoteric sects derive. 

Today, however, ‘‘Ichabod” (“the glory has departed’’) 
from the once terrible Assassins. The formidable slayers 
of the Sheikh Al-Jebal have became metamorphosed into 
scattered groups of mild sectaries, who have little beyond 
the name in common with the ruthless killers of Hasan- 
ben-Sabah and Sinan U'd-Din Rashid. The tale of the 
Assassins is a tale that is told. ‘‘The lion and the lizard” 
haunt the rocky defiles of the Lebanon, where, once, the 
myrmidons of the Sheikh Al-Jebal passed to and fro on 
their silent errands of death. 



PART III 

THE TECHNICS OF TERROR 
ALL IS PERMISSIBLE 
Chapter One 

Essentially the Assassins were philosophic nihilists 
and their policy of terrorism was no more than “protective 
colouring’Mo borrow an apt term from the biologists. 
Their philosopher-king, of the kind made familar in Plato s 
Republic, reigned in an oasis of culture, guarded from the 
barbarous world by the daggers and poison of the fiklais. 

Wisdom defended by fear ! Scepticism protected by 
fanatics ! Freethought. subsisting in an age of faith thanks 
to utter submission ! Tins is nearer to the true picture 
than the traditional secret society of murderous fiends. 
The fundamental error of Von Hammer and his followers 
is that they mistook a conservative, counter revolutionary 
movement for a subversive and revolutionary one. Von 
Hammer, servant of the PToly Alliance, student of the arch 
Catholic reactionary Joseph de Mistre, associate of 
Metternich, should have known that blind obedience and 
fanatical belief in divine right arc, not revolutionary, 
but counter-revolutionary, qualities- 

The Fatimids we re the conservatives of Islam, 
defending the divine right of the Prophet's descendants to 
rule over the Muslim commonwealth against the Ummavad 
and Abbassid interlopers. The Assassins owed their 
origin to the assertion of this true-blue principle of 
legitimacy. We will not have forgotten how Hasan-ben- 
Sabah championed the cause of the legitimate Imam, 
Nissar, against his brother and murderer, nor how rigidly 
the principle of an indefeasible succession was enforced 
among the Assassins themselves; the seventh sheikh was 
forcibly prevented by the order from disinheriting his son, 
since the word of an Imam, once given, was irrevocable. 

Tlie Fatimids were conservatives, but their era was 
the Golden Age of Islam, witness the glowing testimonial 
by a learned modern orientalist: 
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‘Thus, the disappearance of the Fatimids, who 
brought about the triumph of the Ismaili religion 
in Egypt, concludes an era of prosperity, splendour 
and toleration such as the East will never again 
enjoy.”* 

That the Assassins, inherited and, in the measure of 
their smaller resources, actually surpassed their Fatimid 
predecessors in their devotion to culture as well as to 
legitimacy, is definitely affirmed by another modern 
authorityi who tells us : 

‘The suppression of Nizar (i,e-, the son of the 
eighth Fatimid Khalif, Al-Mustansir-F. A. R.) 
involved a definite separation between the Fati¬ 
mids of Cairo ana their court on the one side and 
the Asiatic adherents of Nizar’s Imamate on 
the other, and so from 488 (A-H.) onwards the 
Assassins formed a distinct sect as mach opposed 
to the Fatimids and their followers as to the 
orthodox Muslims The Founder, Hasan-ben- 
Sabah, had now fully organised that sect on lines 
which were in general outline imitated from the 
traditional system of the Ismailians, but differed 
in detail. There were grades and successive 
stages of initiation,'and the real beliefs of the 
higher grades were of the same pantheistic-agno¬ 
stic type as in the Ismailian body, and similarly 
the members of those upper grades were keen 
students of the science and philosophy which had 
been derived from Hellenistic tradition. When 
the headquarters of the sect at Alamut were 
finally taken they were found to contain a vast 
library as well as an observatory and a collection 
of scientific instruments. In fact, we may say 

*cp. Rene Dussaud : Religion dea Nostitis, p 40. Already quoted 
in Fari*One. 
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that the Assassins repressnted the highest level 
of scholarship and research in contemporary 
Asiatic Islam, if we can indeed regard them as 
being within the Islamic fold; an island of culture 
and learning in the \ midst of reactionary ortho¬ 
doxy and actual ignorance, the result of the 
submerging of Asiatic Islam beneath the flood of 
Turkish invasion. Far away in the West a purer 
culture was beginning to dawn in Muslim Spain, 
but in Asia philsophy and science were being 
rapidly obscured by the reactionary flood.”* 

Accordingly, in the case of the Ismailites, we must 
distinguish sharply between “means" and ‘'ends.” The 
“means’* of the Assassins expressed themselves in a ruth¬ 
less and permanent terror. It is from this terror that 
their name derives, and it is with this that the popular 
mind traditionally couples the sect, 

None the less, in the consciousness of the higher 
grades of the order, terror was always a means# and never 
an end. Contrarily, the end was the pursuit of knowledge, 
both religious and secular, and the preservation of the 
higher culture of Islam in face of the successive waves of 
Turkish, Christian (Frankish) and Mongol barbarism, 
which were sweeping in a wave of destruction and terror 
over the great Musilm civilisation of Western Asia. 


*cp. A Short History of the Fatimid Khalifat, by the Rev. Lacy 
O’Leary pp. 212*13. 

NOTE : —I may add that, before consigning Alamut to the flames 
along with all its cultural treasures, Hulagu Khan permitted the orthodox 
Persian historian, ‘Ata Malik Juwayni, who accompanied his army, to 
inspect the books of the Assassins. It is to this historian that we owe our 
knowledge of their existence, along, in particular, with important cit: dons 
from a standard text book of the Assassins, entitled Adventures of Our 
Master i e., Hasan-ben-Sabah. But the ensuing destruction was carried 
out with Mongol thoroughness, for the Tartars “left not a wrack behind.*’ 
Of the culture of this ‘’oasis” we only know at secondhand. 
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Indeed, it would probably be correct to describe the 
Ismaili movement as the defeoce-mechanism of Islamic 
civilisation : the Islam of a state of siege. Alamut and 
Masyaf stood out in all probability as cultural citadels 
amid * the ruins of empires ; M amid the unprecedented 
debacle of Muslim Asia that was going on all around them; 
in the midst of the violent overthrow, that is, of the most 
brilliant and humane civilistion which Asia, or, in all 
probability, the entire world, had known up to that time/ 

The eminent Orientalist, Dr. Margoliouth, charac¬ 
terises the esoteric theology of the Ismailites in these terms: 

“It is, however, certain that the system of the Isma' 
ilians was a conflation of philosophic pantheism, 
emanating from India, with the formulae of Islam; 
and the doctrine whereby this process was facilitated, 
and which won them the name of Batinites, was 
that every text of the Koran had a hidden meaning, 
which was to be followed in a hidden s'mse.’' 

The learned author goes on to describe the complicated 
numerology of the Assassins, which, in common with the 

♦Both io the extent of its scientific knowledge and in the humanity of 
its social ethics, the Arab-Persian civilisation compares altogether favour¬ 
ably with its only seiious pre-modern rival, the “classsical” civlisation of 
Gteece and Rome. The mediaeval Muslim civilisation was also fully equal to 
its ancient predecessor in the daring and freedom of its thought, and in the 
extent of its political and economical activities. Only in creative genius it 
seems to have fallen below the great masters of ancient Europe. It cannot 
be repeated too often that, from the fall of Rome to the era of the Crusades- 
476*109$ A. D.-the centre of civilsation lay in the East. Compared to the 
great Muslim rulers, such as the Ummayads, Abbassids and Patimids, even 
the greatests rulers of the Ghristian West-Cbarlemagne, Alfred the Great 
and William the Conqueror-were very “small beer* wbeo viewed in 
world perspective. Not until the advent of the brilliant Frederick Hohens- 
taunfen, himself a pupil of Oriental culture-1194-1250 A. D.-ean it be said 
that the West had “caught up with and surpassed” the Orient. The modern 
age, a period of ever increasing European ascendancy, has been for the 
East a “dark age” of semi-barbarism and superstition, analogous to that 
which occurred in the West after the fall of Rome. To-day, the Bast seems 
to be awakening again after its long sleep. 
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rest of “the sect of the seven/ 4 centred around the mystic 
number seven. For example, there were seven reincarn¬ 
ations of the Deity, viz: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, and Ismail, the seventh Imam, who 
was believed to have ascended “to a secret place. Each of 
these reincarnations of the Supreme Being was followed and 
represented by the succession of seven Imams, or vicars. 
Towards these reincarnations, though blindly revered by 
the rank and file of the order, the high initiates preserved 
an attitude of scepticism. 

We learn that:- 

With regard to the existence of God they maintained 
a sceptical attitude# so far, at least, as existence 
might be regarded as an attribute; for their public 
symbol was at times Ve believe in the God of 
Mohammed/ In their cosmogony the world of- 
mind was said to have first come into existence; the 
the world of soul followed, and then the rest of 
creation. A man's life is due to his being the 
receptacle of a partial soul which at death rejoins 
the universal soul.”* 

It is at once evident that a theological system of such 
a character is leagues removed from anything even 
remotely connected with orthodox Mohammedan faith, with 
its rigid insistence on the unity of God and on the 
clean-cut and absolute distinction between the unique 
creator and any and every created thing. A theosophical 
system of the the nature outlined above has far more 
in common with the mystical pantheism existent 
in India from time immemorial, than it has with Islam 
which repudiates any idea of confusion between the divine 
and the human. And in particular, any idea of reincar¬ 
nation has always been regarded as unutterable blasp¬ 
hemy- That reincarnation figured among the esoteric 
doctrine of the Assassins may reasonably be inferred 
from the use made of this doctrine by Sinan-U'd-Din* 
Rashid in his dealings with the Syrian branch of the sect. 


*MargolJouth-ocp. cit. 
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This esoteric theology was combined, as we have 
already seen, with a philosophical standpoint altogether 
favourable to the science and scientific culture of the 
epoch. It should, of course, not be forgotten that we are 
still in the times when Islam led the world in civilisation 
and, very particularly in science, which the Arabs deve¬ 
loped to a point far in advance of anything to which even 
the Greeks of the classical era had ever attained. It was 
only after the great cataclysm of the Mongol invasions, 
and with the subsequent ascension of the barbarous Turks 
over Islam, that the Mohammedan world declined into the 
medley of scholaticism and obscurantism which has been 
its usual role in modern times. 

Of the general scientific eminence of the classical 
Muslim culture, a well-known modern historian of civilisa¬ 
tion tells us : 

#t A competent scholar might furnish not only an 
interesting, but valuable book, founded on the 
remaining relics of the Arab vocabulary ; for, in 
whatever direction we may look, we meet, in the 
various pursuits of peace and war, of letters and 
science, Saracenic vestiges, Our dictionaries tell 
us that such is the origin of admiral, alchemy, 
alcohol, algebra, chemistry, cotton, and hundreds 

of such words.The Arab has left his intellectual 

impress on Europe ; he has indelibly written it in 
the heavens, as anyone may see who reads the 
stars, in a common celestial globe.*'* 

We have seen above that the Sheikh Al-Jebal and his 
subjects were fully abreast of this remarkable cultural 
evolution which, however, culminated in a philosophic 
point of view widely removed from that of the orthodox 
fol lowers of the Prophet. 

What this point of view was, J,W. Draper tells us in 
another book. 

•j 

> *J. W.Btapet : The Intellectual Development of Europe- 
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“To this spiritual existence the Saracens, following 
Eastern nations, gave the designation the ‘active 
intellect..’ They believed that the soul of man 
emanated from it, as a raindrop comes from the 
sea, and, after a season, returns. So rose among 
them the imposing doctrines of emanation and 
absorption. The active intellect is God.” 

The author then proceeds to demonstrate the affinities 
of this system with the (original) Indian philosophy of 
Buddhism, concluding that : 

‘‘Philosophy among the Arabs thus took the same 
direction that it had taken in China, in India, 
and indeed throughout the East- Its whole spirit 
depended on the admission of the indestructibility 
of matter and force. It saw an analogy between 
the gathering of the material of which the body 
of man consists from the vast store of matter in 
nature, and its final restoration of the spirit of 
man from the universal intellect, the Divinity, and 
its final restoration.”"* 

The Assassins, then, both by their esoteric theology 
of eclectic origin, and by ther scientific culture, were 
obnoxious to the gathering bigotry and obsurantism which 
increasingly characterised the contemporary decay of 
Muslim civilisation. 

But this was not the whole, or even the worst part of 
their crimes in the eyes of their contemporary world. 
Worse even than the crimes of free thought and scientific 
agnosticism, were the “crimes” of communism and ethical 
nihilism, which were freely charged against them; charges 
which united both the purse and the conscience of the 
orthodox world against these arch-heretics. These latter 
tenets in particular aroused against the heretics of Alamut 
and Masyaf the whole fury of * law and order.” On the 
accepted principle that “much smoke implies at least some 
fire,” we may infer that there must have been an element 


**cp. J. W Draper : Conflict of Religion with Science« pp. 116-7. 
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of truth* at least in these allegations. Nor is there any 
inherent lack of probability in them. 

Dr. H, F. Helmolt writes on this aspect of the secret 
doctrine of the Assassins: 

“It has also been shown that the heresy of the 
Ismailians developed out of a mixture of Moham¬ 
medanism and various other beliefs, of which 
perhaps the most important were the communistic 
doctrines of the Mazdakites. The doctrines of the 
Ismailians were gradually transformed into an 
esoteric system of beliefs, which, in the hands of 
the most intellectual of its adherents, approached 
pure nihilism-the conception that all things are 
indifferent, and hence all actions are permissible- 
while the bulk of the believers lived in a state of 
mystic respect for their still more mystic super* 
iors and leaders.” opp. cit. p. 360. 

The communistic tradition, then, may be considered 
as one of the sources of the secret doctrines of the Assas¬ 
sins. Who so considers the furious hatred which the 
doctrine of ‘'all things in common” has aroused in modern 
times in conservative and conventional circles-a hatred 
which has not infrequently found expression in the most 
outrageous lies and in the most fantastic slanders-will have 
no difficulty in comprehending that the charge of com¬ 
munism was not the least cause of that ferocious hatred 
with which the entire Mmslim world regarded the disciples 
of Hasan-ben-Sabah. 

The communistic tradition was not original, with the 
Ismailites, and their offspring, the Assassins. As Dr. 
Helmolt has indicated in the quotations set out above, a 
communistic tradition can be traced back in Persia at 
least as far back as the religious revolution initiated by the 
Persian reformer, Mazdak, in the sixth century of the 
Christian era. Of this remarkable man and movoment we 

leaj*n from another modern authority on the history of 
civilisation that: 
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"From the fifth century onwards the dominant 
middle class, closely allied with the priesthood and 
nobility in the service of the papal kings, was 
menaced by a throng of exploited peasants, handi¬ 
craft workers, and slaves whom Mazdak endowed 
with a communist ideal. Kindred aspirations, 
embodied in religious sects, had been associated 
with Mania reform in the third century, but this 
counterpart of Christianity in the Roman Empire 
had been suppressed. King Cobad, likewise a 
Messianic King, tried to establish equality between 
all believers and the abolition of aristocracy and 
property by authority from above (A. D. 500), and 
he was overthrown by the propertied classes.”* 

In Persia and the Near East the communistic tradi¬ 
tion persisted underground in connection with successive 
religious sects of an heretical character. This phenomenon, 
one common to most pre-industrial societies, was parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in Persia on account of the speculative 
and esoteric character of the people- The great Persian 
scholar, Professor E. Q. Browne, has, indeed, aptly com¬ 
mented on these endemic Persian characteristics* his 
conclusions being that the natives of Iran (Persia) have a 
genius for producing heresiarchs and heresies in general. 
One Unequalled by any other nation whatsoever, by even 
those ever curious Athenians, of whom that acute 
psychologist, St. Paul, wrote that they were ever seeking 
after ''some new thing.” From Mani and Mazdak to those 
latest avatars of heresy on modern Persian soil, the 
Bahais, the history of the Persian intellect bears out this , 
contention of the eminent Cambridge Orientalist. 

A tradition of religious communism was closely 
associated with these successive movements. On this 
•Hermann Schneider; The History of World Civilisation. Vol. p. I. 

N.B. Pei si a, under Kobad, seems to have been the first large-scale 
state to have tried to put communism into practice. Prior to the 19th 
eeotury, i ndeed. communism was inseparable from religious sects, generally 
of so unorthodox character. 
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necessarily obscure subject we are informed by a French 
historian of socialism : 

498, while Cobad was reigning in Persia# 
Mazdak, born, according to one account# at Per- 
sepolhs, at Nishapur, according to another, an¬ 
nounced that he was the Paraclete (that is the 
Holy Ghost) expected by the Christians, and 
taught by a religious doctrine, a mixture of 
Buddhism# Parsism and Christianity# whose 
earthly manifestation was destined to be com¬ 
munism. 

The King embraced this new doctrine, but the 
rich class in Persia revolted and tortured and 
massacred the communists by thousands. 

In 502 A.D. an artny of White Htms and com¬ 
munists overthiew the rich, rescued the King, 
and established communism in Persia. That 
lasted about forty years. (According to Schneider, 
Cobad on his restoration, did not go beyond a 
moderate policy of social refoitn-F.A.R.) But 
Cobad then died, and his son# Chosiols, after he had 
sold himself to the party of the rich# massacred 
a hundred thousand communists in a single day, 
and restored the rich to power. After this 
experiment nothing remained of communism in 
Persia except the memory of its apostles, Mani 
and Mazdak > whose names have been preserved 
by history.” 

The learned author proceeds to trace ihe evolution of 
communism in Muslim times after the conquest of 
Zoroastrlan Persia by the Arabs (631-51 A D.): 

“Despite the above, some retritfants of Persian 
communism passed into the Arab lands and united 

NOTE#— Mazdak perished in the ahtre natsacic. Jt it said that he 
warn buried alive. Maoi had been flsyed alive by the Zorcastfian priests 
in 274 A.D. Evidently the Pttsisn aristocracy were worthy foteti meets of 
the 4 holy” Inquisition and the unholy Gestapo 1 
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with their Eastern co-religionists. The most 
famous of such sects are the B&bekists, the Zendi* 
ans, the Ismailites and the Wahabis. 

The Babekists, under the leadership of their 
ohief, Babek, the impious, desired to destroy the 
ancient order by violence. 

For twenty years they held out against the 
whole military resources of the Khalifs, spreading 
terror and slaughter throughout every part of the 
Arab empire. 

In 837 A D. they were exterminated in the 
suburbs of Baghdad Their doctrine was free- 
thinking and communistic. 

The Zendians held that property is a crime# 
that no-one ought to own anything and that no- 
one ought to eat the flesh of animals- This sect 
was exterminated * 

The Ismailities expected a new Messiah- They 
repudiated all the Mohammedan mummeries, 
practising communism in goods and women. 
Though defeated, the Ismailites were not exter¬ 
minated, and the celebrated Assassins (from whom 
the word Assassin is derived), who under the 
leadership of Hasan-ben-Sabah, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, spread such terrpr among the 
Crusaders, were simply Ismailites.” 

That the communistic tradition ended in Asia among 
the Assassins can be gathered from the author’s conclu* 
sions : 

“These violent revolutionaries left no successors in 
Asia and I have never heard of any Muslim social 
philosophers. Averrhoes (12th century) aptly 
observed that all societies had begun as demo¬ 
cratic and equalitarian states, but he did not 

NOTE;—Boih Man! and Mazdak. in common with Buddhism, 
enfoined a strict vegetarianism. I have been unable to fin'd any information 
bearing on this Practice among the Assassins. 
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advocate any practical scheme for restoring this 
state of society 

From sources such as the above* we are, them able to 
form a clear picture of the secret society of the Assassins* 
such as it actually was in itself, and the resulting 
impression is f naturally, very unlike that which one 
obtains from contemporary accounts drawn up invariably 
by bitter and uncomprehending enemies of the order. 

From the circumstantial evidence availble it can 
reasonably be inferred that the higher ranks of the order 
represented a community of savants and speculative 
philosophers which had some points in common with such 
communities as are depicted in the famous Utopias of 
Plato, Sir Thomas More and Campanella 

In the midst of this darkening universe, of this world 
and culture fast crumbling into the arid ruin that has for 
so long been accurately designated by this term, the for¬ 
tresses of the Assassins stood out as oases of light and 
splendour, the last strongholds, save for distant Spanish 
Granada in the remote West— whose Alhambra and Court 
of Lions outlasted the rest of Muslim civilisation by two 
centuries ( 1492 )— of the Golden Age of the East, which 
lives forever enshrined in The Arabian Nights and in the 
haunting refrain or the Kubalyat of Omar Khayyam* 

For the great Muslim civilisation was going; night 
was falling fast on the many domed palaces of the East; 
“ the night of the soul ^ras engulfing the free mind of 
Islam amid the bogs of an arid scholasticim and the all- 
effaoing quicksands of a servile and authoritarian regime 
of commentary-compiling epigones. In this twilight age# the 
intellectual daring and the passion for experiment, for 
gazing afresh at the enigmatic figure of reality, which had 
characterised the great age of the Arab-Persian culture, 

**cp, B, Melon : Histbire du tocialitmc depait tee origtact probables 
jucquVaot jourt. Uhl. Translation mine N.B. This book it extremely 
rare. 
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were fast becoming unintelligible, and anything in the 
nature of nihilism and or scepticism was regarded with 
the blind hated characteristic of the moribund robots of a 
decadent “Age of Faith. ” 

The Ismailites, in general and the Assassins in parti¬ 
cular, came in for a full share of this blind hatred and 
miscomprehension. When to scepticism communism was 
added on the charge sheet which Muslim civilisation drew 
up against them, it is obvious that against the Assassins 
were united the two strongest feelings in the human breast: 
bigotry and cupidity. That in view of this their name became 
a byword among their orthodox neighbours, similar events 
and accusations made in our own day enable us to; com¬ 
prehend the more easily* 

A single phrase was taken by the enemies of the 
Assassins to the summary and quintessence of their doc¬ 
trine: “ all is permissible.” In'the opinion of the orthdox 
nruslim world this motto of philosophic nihilism repre¬ 
sented the heart and core of the secret doctrine of the 
Assassins as exactly as the modern anti-Catholic move- 
ments have identified the world outlook of the Jesuits with 
the still more celebrated phrase: " the end justifies the 
means. ” 

Since, despite endless reiteration and innumerable 
researches, no-one has been able to find the latter expre¬ 
ssion set down in black and white in the whole vast litera¬ 
ture of the Jesuits which is open for the inspection of the 
world, we may similarly infer that no Ismailite writer ever 
actually used the phrase in question, though, as in the case 

*N. B. 4 Not mciely were the Aasaisins aerated of having their wives 
in common, but alto of practising incest. Modern analogies suggest that 
such charges were in ail probability entirely false. Had we access to the 
literature of the Assassins, it is not unlikely that we might find there somo 
such Crushing arswtr at was given byi the early Christian apologist, Ttr. 
tullian,-** similar slanders by the decadent Ro^an pagans of his day- 
200 ft* D.: ** We bfcve all things in common, excepting only QUffwives, 
t h t one formof property which Is common among you# " f 
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of the Jesuits also, the phrase used to describe their’world 
outlook may yexy well have been ben trovato# even if not 
actually true. 

The whole power and wealth of the “ dark age ” of 
faith which just then dawning throughout the Muslim 
world was directed againt the impious sectaries; nih ilists 
in ethics, free-thinkers in philosophy, and communists (and 
blackmailers 1 ) in the economics. 

The Assassin# were virtually defenceless, if and 
when judged by standards of “ power politics ”• Unlike 
their Fatimid predecessors they had no great armies at their 
disposal ; unlike their Jesuit successors, they had no 
world-wide institution, such as the papacy at their beck and 
call. 

To secure their existence against the venom of a hos- 
ile world with whose vast resources they lacked the means 
to cope in the open field, Hasan- ben- Sabah and his follo¬ 
wers resorted to a technique of survival, d$ri /ed indeed in 
part from the practice of their Ismailite ( Fatimid ) prede¬ 
cessors, but in the main original, and stamped with the 
mark of genius such as only a master-hand could bestow. 
For Hasan-ben-Sabah understood, long before modern 
dialectics rediscovered these fundamental principles of 
thought, the cardinal principle of “the unity of theory and 
practice “ and “ the identity of opposites.” 

Hence he evolved the unique means by the aid of 
which the sect that he founded was able to conserve its 
ends: by a technique of survival which was also a techni¬ 
que of terror; in which the very weakness of the order 
became its strength; in which humanism was defended by 
terror, scepticism by blind fanaticism, metaphyscis by 
murder; the most emancipated science by the grossest sup- 
perstition; in which all was, indeed, “permissible” that con¬ 
duced to the unique [end, the survival of ^the [free-thinking 
and communist “Eagle's Nest” in[ithe teeth of the infuriated 
orthodoxy of Church and State, of East and West, of bigo¬ 
ted Turks and fanatical Franks* 
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If science and speculation were the ends of the Assa* 
ssins by a logic not of choice but of necessity, the moun¬ 
tain fortress and the dagger were the indispensable means 
by which alone a movement so far ahead of its time or, 
more precisely, after it could survive amid an age of iron 
in both East and West, wherein Christian stake and Mus- 

mli stone consumed free speculation and silenced the 
apostate forever In such an age all had, indeed to 

be permitted in order to enable a handful of heretics to 
escape the fate of their predecessors whose grim fate we 
have noted above, Mani and Mazdak, Babek and “ the 
veiled prophet ot‘ Khorasan.” 

Indeed, when viewed in the light, not of hostile 
denunciation but of actual history, the whole organisation 
and techniqe of the Assassins represents simply an illus¬ 
tration of the principle that'* necessity knows no law. ” 

We shall now proceed to glance at that technique 
of terror whereby the Assassins both survived and stamped 
their name in effaceably on the records of history. First 
of all, we may turn our attention to their organisation, 
which embraced both the ends and the means that were 

included in the movement directed by the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 



CHAPTER TWO 

" The Organisation of the Assassins 

The main lines of the organisation of the Assassins 
followed upon the usual hierarchial initiation customary 
among secret societies in general. That is, a regular chain of 
successive degrees of initiation united the grand master at 
the summit of the apex with the humblest initiate at the 
base of the esoteric pyramid- In the case of the Assassins, 
however, there was one significant exception to the usual 
run of such Societies. The fidais, the rank and file-more 
exactly, the “church - militant” - of the sect were not 
merely ignorant of the “secret doctrines” of the order, as 
outlined in my preceding chapter, but were actually 
organised for a very different purpose, that of terror and 
even the actual execution of the homicidal acts whence 
the sect derives both its soubriquet and its popular reputa¬ 
tion, a reputation which, as I have shown above, was quite 
subordinate to the real purposes of the order as conceived 
by the founder, and which belonged to its means and not 
to its ends. Indeed, as we have seen, the course of their 
contemporary history gave the Ismailities little choice but 
either to be hammer or anvil, to * assassinate” or to be 
themselves butchered like defenceless sheep. 

The peculiar divisions of the sect were due entirely to 
this fundamental necessity. Dr. O’Leary gives us this 
concise summary of the hierarchial structure of the 
Assassins: 

“As organised by Hasan-ben-Sabah the Assassins 
appear in six grades. The highest of these was 
filled by the ‘chief Dai’ (i.e., Du’at) who recognised 

the Imam alone as superior on earth*. 

Amongst outsiders the chief Da’i commonly went 
by the name of 'Sheikh of the Mountain,' i e , ot 
the mountain stronghold of Alamut which formed 
4 the headquarters of the sect, and this is reproduced 
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as 'the Old Man of the Mountain* in the record of 
the CTUsadersjUnder the chief Da'i were the 'Senior 
Missionaries* (da*i-i-Kabir), each supervising a 
diocese or bahr (‘sea’}, and under these were the or¬ 
dinary missionaries. Thus far the organisation 
merely reproduced that already prevalent in the Is- 
mailian propaganda. Beneath the missionaries were 
the ordinary members in two main grades known 
respectively as ‘companions, (rafiq)and 'adherents* 
(lasiq), the former more fully initiated into the ba- 
tinate^or allegorical interpretations than the latter- 
The sixth grade, theoretically the lowest, was pecu¬ 
liar to the Assassins sect, and consisted of the (self) 
‘devoted ones* (Fidais) who do not seem to have 
been initiated, but were bound to a blind and 
unquestioning obedience which has its parallel in 
the discipline of the various dervish orders, but 
was here carried to exceptional extremes. These 
fidais were carefully trained and were especially 
| practisedjin the use^of various forms of disguise, 
after] all only a more perfect refinement of the 
methods originally evolved by the Ismailite 
missionaries; but these were not disguised for the 
purpose of aoting more efficiently as missionaries 
and for penetrating different communities as 
teachers, but solely for the purpose of carrying 
out the specificjorders of the chief Da’i and thus 
formed a most formidable branch of what soon 
became an exceptionally powerful secret society. 
In £many cases the acts entrusted to the fidais 
were acts* of murder, and it Is from this that the 
name of ‘Assassins* has received its peculiar 
meaning in most of the languages tof Western 
Europe.'** 

We see from the above that the orde^ founded by 
Hasan - ben * Sabah was divided in a very sharp and 
clear • cut manner between the irirfidted members, who 
*Ot. Lacy O’Leary - ©pp. dt, pp. : ^ 1 
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Tboked after the ends of the society - that is, the pursuit 
of knowledge and the delights of free speculation - and the 
fidais, the ''laity” of the order, its rank and file, whom one 
could describe with literal accuracy as its “manual 
workers”! 

Broadly speaking, therefore, this bifurcation of the 
order into two distinct sections, corresponded with the 
fundamental diviskn between its ends, adopted by choice 
and its means, forced on it by the harh necessities of the 
age of iron in which it lived. ^ n or g the Jesuits again 
and still more exactly, among the modern Mormons of 
Utah, U.S.A.. we shall find this basic distinction in organ* 
sation reproduced under historical conditions which were 
similar in many respects (vide infra - Chapters and 3.) 
Among the ignorant fanatics whom the Jesuits utilised for 
the 'taking off ’ of heretical monarchs, the Balthaser Ger¬ 
ards, the Jacques Clements, the Guy Fawkes, and among 
the Mormon “Angels of Death;” recrui from the ignoraant 
farming population of the early nineteenth century in the 
“Midle West” of the U S.A., we shall be able to observ 
numerous analogies with the fidais of the Ismailites, with 
the actual Assassins, those “Destroying Angels and minis¬ 
ters of vengeance of the order, and the cause of that far 
reaching terror which it inspired - a terror which made- 
kings tremble on their thrones and checked the angry 
anathemas of outraged orthodoxy.”* 

The founders of the Assassins were evidently adepts 
n applied psychology. Otherwise they would hardly hav 
lasted as long as they did : two centuries - 1090 - 1293 -was 
after all, an enormous period for a diminutive sect to 
sustain a siege - for that is what its position vis - a - vis 
the outside world really amounted to - from the whole 
power of the Muslim world, led by such renowned soldiers 
and statesmen as Saladin and the Nizam - ul - Mulk, with 
the Christian crusaders and the powerful military order of 
th e Templars thrown into the ranks of their enemies as 
well* If modern military science regards the Duke of 
+fcrowfie'’Ut supra. Vol. 2. p. 20G, 
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Wellington as a great defensive strategist on account of 
his defence of the Portuguese lines of Torres Vedras in 
1810 for a few months against the French army of Marshal 
Massena, how much more praise is due to the founder of 
the Assassins and the Sheikhs of the Mountain# his suc¬ 
cessors, who held their fortresses intact against a hostile 
world both East and West of Islam and Christendom alike 
for two centuries! 

The main distinction made between the initiates in 
the sect and the fidais corresponded with their respective 
tasks. The initiates, as we have seen, were rationalistic 
and speculative in their outlook upon the world. In fact, 
though their formulae of initiation have not survived the 
destroying hands of Mongols and Mamelukes, yet it is 
virtually certain that each successive step on the hiearar- 
chial ladder represented a further step towards a complete 
intellectual emancipation, towards an all-embracing 
philosophical nihilism, an abyss of free speculation, in 
which all authority whatsoever, whether derived from 
God or man# divine revelation or human reason, the Koran 
or the canon law of Islam, was lost in a calculated agnos¬ 
ticism which reduced all law and all custom, even the 
most ancient and sacrosanct, to the common denominator 
of unchecked reason. 

The highest grades of the Assassins seem to have 
arrived at that ultimate stage of complete scepticism 
wherein they surpassed even that axiom of mediaeval 
rationalism, which had it that “an authority is worth-and 
only worth-as many arguments as he can produce,” Passing 
far beyond this stage of thought, the highest grades of 
Assassins, walking here in the footsteps of the most daring 
Hindu thinkers, reached that most advanced of all mental 
stages, that which interprets rationalism as necessarily 
connoting the right to doubt or to deny the sequence of 
logio and the rationality of reason itself. 

As dynamic pantheists, as dialecticians who “negated 
the negation ; M as, at least in theory, the upholders of a 
complete and uncompromising scientifically justified 
immoralism, the Assassins soared in their highest grades 
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into a mental empyrean as dizzy ini ts tenuous intellectual 
atmosphere as was the physical atmosphere which they 
breathed in their mountain strongholds on the wind-swept 
peaks of the Caucasus* 

Popular instinct rarely errs on such fundamental 
points. In any case, as I have shown elsewhere, pragma¬ 
tism, the subjection of the intellect to the will, represents 
a permanent and unfailing characteristic of all counter¬ 
revolutionary movement and conscious aim of which is to 
dam the running stream of history. The Assassins, the 
Jesuits, and in our own day, the Fascists, all ‘demonstrate 
this common characteristic.* 

Whilst the ends of the order were rationalistic and 
cultural in character, it is obvious that such could no 
possibly be the case with regard- to the means employed 
by the sect to safeguard these same ends. Frecisely the 
opposite : these means, so terrible, and yet probably the 
only means which would have served at that particular 
time and place, required first and foremost the prec.se 
negation of any and every sort of rationlism. Quite the 
contrary, that combination of qualities which the fidais- 
the actual '‘Assassins” required as a prime requisite for 
their grim profession was the precise opposite of every¬ 
thing and anything which savoured of free thought and 
moral reflection. If the old man of the Mountain was the 
brain, the fidais represented the strong arm of the sect, and 
it is not the function of an arm to think, particularly when 
its chief function is to wield a dagger! The motto of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava in Lord Tennyson's famous 
poem : “theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die,” was the motto also of the 'self-devoted ones” whose 
highest duty was to die so that the order might continue 
to live. 

The delights of free inquiry were not for such! 
Certainly their lord did not require this section of his 
followers to question the value or necessity of the special 

*cp, F. A. Ridley The Jesuits-a study in Counter-Revolution, and 
infra* Chapters pc 4-chs 2 , S, 4* 
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kind of acts which he commanded them to perform at the 
risk, and in the overwhelming majority of cases, at the 
certain cost of their lives! Not for such was the confcro- 
* versy which raged so vehemently about “t he two and 
seventy jarring sects,' 1 of whom old Omar Khayyam had 
written so disparagingly. For them, as for their Catholic 
successors, there was only “the rule of obedience” and 
“the lifelong sacrifice of the intellect.” 

Like the Dervishes and the Jesuits, every fidais was 
as “a stick in the hand of an old man,” “a living corpse” 
to be turned about unresistingly at the command of the 
Sheikh Al-Jebal, his Iiiutn. The hand that wielded 
the dagger must not be “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” the more so as the wielder had, as a rule, but 
just time to strike once before he himself was struck down 
for ever. 

Accordingly, it is in no way surprising to find that 
all our surviving accounts emphasise the blind obedience 
of the ‘‘Destroying Angels” and emphasise the careful 
direction of their training in order to ensure the develop¬ 
ment of this quality to the highest possible pitch. For 
example, the great Muslim theologian, A1 Ghazali, in his 
'‘refutation” of the sect, tells us that “the Lord of the 
fortress of Alamut*our master,” taught that man requires 
a teacher of divine authority, since he cannot know the 
truth merely by the use of unaided human reason. Not a 
very “free” thought! Obviously not a part of the esoteric 
teaching of the Assassins, but one reserved for the unitia- 
ted fidais/ 

Having glanced at their organisation we can now 
note the technique or terror which proved so efficacious 
in keeping a hostile world at bay, and which has ineffaoea- 
bly stamped itself on the etymology of so many languages. 

*Cp. Margoliouth: opp. cit. rt.B. Al-Ghazaali “the Proof of Islam,*' 
wrote about 1100 A.D., during the ’lfetime of Hasan-ben-Sabah, for whom 
the honour of the expression "Sidi* - “our master” - was reserved by the 
usage of the sect. As we shall see shortly, Marco Polo makes a special 
point of the blind fidelity of the fiJab. the order could not, indeed, 
have surviv.dlong without it. * , [. . , 
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Note on numbers of the Assassins 

In his book on the Saracens, Mr. A. Gilman informs 
ns that, ‘'with fifty thousand men at their com¬ 
mand, the Assassins became terrible to the 
Crusaders, as well as to the Persians and Saracens.” 
But there cannot be any reasonable doubt that 
this estimate of the armed men at the disposal of 
the Sheikh Al-Jebal is very greatly exaggerated* 
We have already noted that really large armies 
were altogether exceptional at this period. Eg., 
the crusading army of Richard the First of England, 
the most famous warrior in the Europe of his day, 
and the ruler of half France under feudal title, as 
well as England, numbered about sixteen thousand 
men in his most important battle. Yet both the 
Christians and Muslim chroniclers describe this 
army as the greatest host seen in their time. How 
then, could a handful of mountain forts situated in 
the most rugged and unproductive terrains have 
supported or contained the high population figure 
necessary to keep an army of fifty thousand men ? 
This line of reasoning is confirmed by investiga¬ 
tion adjusted of the measurements of Alamut, 
the most important and in all probability, the 
largest, of the fortresses of the Assassins. We 
have not forgotten that *‘it (Alamut) is on a 
solitary rock, about 300 yards long from east to 
west, very narrow, not 20 yards wide at the top ; 
about 200 feet high everywhere save to the west, 
where it maybe 100” What proportion of fifty 
thousand men could the small village which could 
alone b£ accommodated in such an exiguous space, 
have contained in what was, after all, the capital 
of the Assassins ? 

In actual fact, it is very unlikely that the total 
number of the sect altogether, including both its 
Persian and Syrian branches, numbered as much as 
the figure given above with regard to the fidais 
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alone. A few hill forts plus some scanty hamlets in 
rugged villages could: not conceivably gi\re more 
than a most moderate figure. The Assassins owed 
the ubiquitous terror which they excited, not to their 
numbers, but to their mobility and to their superb 
organisation. Like the Iroquois of North America 
at a later date, a mere handful of men were yet ablv 
to cow vast areas of territory. This was due, abovet 
all, to the fanatical self-immolation of the fidais 
and to that masterly technique of terror which 
forms the subject of my next chapter. The history 
of the Assassins constitutes a flat contradiction of 
the well-known saying of Napoleon that '‘Provi¬ 
dence is on the side of the big battalions." Not in 
quantity, but in quality, lay the secret of the order 
of Hasan-ben-Sabah. (Chapter introduction). 



CHAPTER THREE 
THE TECHNIQUE OF TERROR 

The general position of the Assassins vis-a-vis their 
contemporary history will now be clear as the repository 
of everything hateful to the religious, political and 
economic orthodoxy of their age, as nihilists and commun¬ 
ists,” who acknowledged no gods save time and fate, and 
who worshipped neither,” the sect or order of the Assassins 
faced the unanimous execration of a world in arms; a 
world of muslim bigotry, Turkish cupidity and growing 
barbarism, observed with unutterable loathing this “Eagle‘s 
Nest” which had dared to lay its brood of monstrous eggs 
right in the very heart of the Muslim commonwealth. 

Wherever they turned their gaze, from China to 
Spain, the iron wall of hatred confronted them. After 1172 
A. D. f when Saladin extinguished the Fatimid Khalifat of 
Egypt, they alone in the world were left of the dreaded 
“sect of the seven”, which, as reorganised by Abdullah-ben 
Maymum, had split the Muslim world in twain. 

Nor did the crusaders, those fanatical war hawks 
from the West, take any more kindly to the “abomination 
of desolation” perched on their northern boundaries; a 
monstrous cuckoo, of no recognisable shape, inspired 
not only by the devils peculiar to the followers of 
“Mahound, the false Prophet,” but also by other powers 
of darkness so strange and sinister that even the '‘infidels*' 
shunned and eschewed them. 

Indeed, so great was the repulsion excited by this 
strange sect in the west, that from the day of their first 
associations with the followers of the Old Man, dated the 
beginning of the downfall of the haughty and powerful 
Knights of the temple, whose associations with the 
Assassins of Syria gave rise to that loose talk of obscene 
ceremonies and esoteric rites of dark necromancy, which 
disiegarded at the time, yet grew to haunt the imagination 
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of Europe and finally enmeshed the mighty Temple itself 
in its macabre toils and brought it to its final and irrevo¬ 
cable ruin. 

Thus the Assassins dwelt amid a ring of enemies, 
and of enemies who wielded resources in men, money and 
land with which the mountain-dwellers could not possibly 
cope with their handful of forts and scattered hamlets. 
A single province of the orthodox sultans Malik Shah 
Saladin, or Nourredin, contained incomparably greater 
resources than were at their disposal. Within their moun¬ 
tain strongholds it is altogether probable that there lurked 
the highest intellect and the most profound learning of 
their times, but their numbers were few and their resources 
were meagre. An age of iron, a Turkish ’‘dark age’*, was 
setting in. The example of many civilisations in East and 
West alike combines to demonstrate that* in ages of decay 
and collapse such as was just dawning in Western Asia 
to be a torch-bearer of culture confers no immunity amid 
the general debacle. Rather does the lamp attract the 
moths of darkness with an irresistible propulsion towards 
it. 

Alike in the decay of the ancient Roman world and 
in that of the mediaeval Arabic one, neitheir learning nor 
culture, neither sanctity nor genius, were any protection 
at all against the hordes of Hun and Vandal, Tartar and 
Turk, of Attila, “the scourge of God”, or of Jenghis Khan, 
the “world conqueror*”. If the arch-heretics of the moun¬ 
tain wished to survive amid the debris of civilisation which 
was collapsing about them, “themselves must strike the 
blow.” 


Their wits were sharpened by the direst necessity. 
For there was no doubt at all about the fate which awaited 
them if they failed to elaborate a way out from the impa¬ 
sse that eneircled them on every side. “Ages of faith” 
are not prone to encourage their pupils ‘‘to gang o ’ er 
the fundamentals” and indulge in free speculation. 

tn mediaeval times, no theologian in the Christii&n 
West had any doubts that •‘the sin against the Holy Ghost” 
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was the mortal guilt of heresy. In the Muslim East, if 
they did not believe in the Holy Ghost, at least they,had 
no doubt whatever about the heinous nature of the deadly 
sin of heresy, 

Neither mediaeval Christendom nor mediaevel Islam 
had the smallest compassion for heresy; nor gave the 
slightest shift to its professors. The horrors perpetrated 
by the Inquisition during this self-same period are common 
knowledge. When the crusaders stormed Jerusalem in 109& 
A. D. they massacred eighty thousand unarmed inhabitants 
after all resistance had ceased* and burned the Jews alive 
in their synagogue. And these were the next-door neighbo¬ 
urs of the Assassins ! Nor were Muslim churchmen and 
their secular defenders much more merciful as a rule 
(Saladin certainly seems to have been an exception). But, 
in the main, both the Christian and Muslim worlds of 
mediaeval times would have agreed with that papal legate 
of the Crusade against the Albigenses (early 13th century), 
who, when asked to adjudicate between C itholics and 
heretics in a captured town of mixed faith, made his histor¬ 
ic rejoinder in a single immortal phrase : ‘‘Kill them all, 
my son. At the last day of judgment God will know how to 
distinguish/* Theocracy in a nutshell.* 

Indeed, if the Assassins had any doubts about thier 
ultimate fate should they fail to protect themselves effec¬ 
tually, the example of their predecessors, the great Persian 
heresiarchs, Mani, Mazdak, “the veiled prophet’, Babek, 
and the others already enumereated, would have been 
sufficient to resolve any doubts on the subject. In fact, 
if spiritualism formed part of their esoteric repertoire - as it 
seems likely in view of what we have seen about Sinan- 
U'd - Din Rashid - an expert in necromancy could have 

N. B. The Albigenses were a sect of Manichean-Dualistic origin, 
chiefly situated in Provence. Their specific tenets were generally similar 
to ibe heretical Persian Sects described above. * They were exterminated by 
a ferocious crusade seot against them by Pope Innocent tbe Third - 110S - 
121(i A. D. As stated above, neither Musliitf Bast nor Christian West .bad 
vny treatment for heresy except cxtormioatlon, 
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shown their own eventual fate lit up by the burning 
towers of Alanmt, when, at last, they met the Mongol 
variety of Assassins ! 

From Mani to the Bab, Iranian orthodoxy had un¬ 
failingly destroyed the heretics of whom the land of 
Iran (Persia) has been so prolific. From Arnold of 
Brescia (12th century) to Giordano Bruno ( 1600 A. D.), 
the Latin Church has known how to deal with heretics, 
and it was axiomatic in mediaeval Christendom that a no 
faith need be kept with infidels. The Assassins were bet¬ 
ween the Muslim hammer and the Christian anvil. 

An unkind fate had domiciled them on the border¬ 
line between the two great intolerant creeds. To survive 
in that milieu was their all important problem. Their un¬ 
ique technique of terror - as I have styled it above - was 
their answer. If we don ot visualise the actual situation 
which confronted them, we shall fall, necessarily, into 
the kind of romantic nonsense which historians of the 
traditional school talk about the “ crimes of the order- 

In point of fact, speaking as counsel for the de¬ 
fence. to which every historic movement is entitled, 
speaking - if one will, as “devils advocate*' even - I 
suggest that the crimes of the Assassins can be reduced 
to percisely two, viz: they lived when they did and what 
they had to do in order to survive at all in such an age. 
Endowed with a strong instinct for survival, they pre¬ 
ferred to be hammer rather than anvil, killers rather 
than killed. Such, I suggest, were the main crimes with 
which history must charge them- 

How was their defence to be organised ? Their pre¬ 
decessors, the heretical Fatimids and Carmathians of 
Egypt and Arabia, had, by means of luck and cunning, 
come into possession of powerful states and numerous 
armies, with the aid of which they had kept the forces 
of the Abbassid Khalifs and their Turkish “ mayors of 
the palace*’ at bay for a time. The Fatimids, at *the 
zenith of their fortunes, had been th a greatest rulevsfo 
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the East and had disposed of an enormous army when jud¬ 
ged by the modest standards of the age. (op- above- 
Parfc One, Chapter 3.) Even the Carmathians, brigands 
as they seem to have been, and apparently devoid of the 
high culture of their Fatlmid predecessors yet were strong 
enough to sack the Holy City of Islam, Mecca, and to 
play a considerable part in the robber - politics which 
characterised the decline of the Abbassid empire. 

Yet both of those states, so far superior in power to 
the scattered groups of the Assassions, had succumbed 
to the enormous power of the commonwealth of Islam and 
of the sword of orthodoxy wielded by the potent Turks. 
Egypt had fallen before the great Saladin : the Carma- 
thians had sunk under the unequal struggle and vanished 
from the historic scene about the time that Hasan-ben* 
Sabah started his public career as a propagandist. 

If these far more powerful movements had fallen, 
how could the Assassins# who had neither armies nor 
empire, hope to survive? As we have already noted, 
aided by modern analogies, the order probably owed its 
original creation to a revolt against the growing identifica¬ 
tion of the Fatimid rule with Egyptian nationalism. 
Organised accordingly on strictly propagandist lines, the 
followers of the Lord of Alamut had deprived themselves 
of any possibility of defending themselves by the use of 
state power, or, indeed, of the possibility of open war 
resistance against the ever-pr<?$ent ferocious hostility of 
the world. 

Open war is not, however, the only kind of war : It 
is upon this fundamental axiom that Hasan-ben-Sabah and 
his successors based their entire technique, to which the 
sect owed its preservation and Europe, a new noun of ter¬ 
rible significance. 

In its earliest beginnings the sect of the Sheikhs of 
the Mountain had no distinctive name. It was then, as 
we will not have forgotten, merely the extreme wing of 
the ftmailite or Fatimid movement. 
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Renee, in the first instance, it was known merely as 
an Ismailite sect, or sometimes as the “Batinate” sect, in 
allusion to its esoteric character. Soon however, these 
•titles began to give way to a new descriptive epithet of 
terrible and previously unheard-of significance* In the 
mosques and bazaars of the East, and in the most distant 
lands of the West alike, men began to whisper the terrible 
soubriquet which soon re-echoed through both the Muslim 
and Christian worlds as a name of dread : the sinister 
epithet of the ‘‘Hashishim.” 

Soon that name superseded all others and, as the 
Hashishim - anglice, Assassins - the followers of Hasan- 
ben-Sabah, entered the records of World history and of 
world etymology. 

It was not until 1809 that the origin of the name - 
“Assassin’ was finally placed beyond dispute by the 
eminent French Orientalist, M. Silvestre de Sacy# who in 
that year correctly traced the name to its origin in the use 
made by the sect of the drug, Hashish cannabis India, 
“the green parrot” of the Oriental drug traffic.* 

The original technique of the "Hashishim” centred 
around the homicidal acts and threats of their secret 
killers, the fidais. The science of homicide represented the 
secret technique by means of which the universally-hated 
sect held at arms' length a hostile world which they were 
too weak to resist by open tforce. Instead of armies, the 
Assassins relied on their technique of killing. They sub¬ 
stituted the dagger for the sword and the pen. It frequently 
proved mightier than either ! 

While the technique of the Assassins centred around 
the killer’s art, it must not, however, be supposed that 
actual murder formed their sole or evon necessarily their 
most frequent activity. Far from this being the case, it 
seems generally probable that the art by means of which 
the Sheikhs of Alamut and Masyaf sought to conserve 

*Cp S'Ivcare de Sacy : Memoire sur la dyrasiic dca Assassins el »<ir 
Toriginc Je leur nom,” and see nexf chapter. ' 
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themeselves was at least as much psychological as physi¬ 
cal. For example, in the majority of cases, indeed 
probably in all except the most hardened, it was rather on 
the fear of death than on actual homicide that the Assas¬ 
sins relied for their effects. 

Such brilliant psychologists as Hasau-ben-Sabah and 
Sinan-U’ddin Rashid must have known, empirically at any 
rate, that “familiarity breeds contempt.'* An effective 
terrorist must to some extent at least keep his use of terror 
in the background. If, as was the case, throughout, with 
the Assassins, their main objective was to terrorise and 
break the aggressive spirit of their enemies, then ‘'the law 
of diminishing returns’* would have to be applied to the 
excessive use of the dagger. The horror of murder depends 
on its rarity ! A murder in every morning’s news would 
soon become stale news ! 

« 

In addition to the above, which is sound psychology 
and sound homicide also, for that matter, there was, a 
further reason for a sparing indulgence in murder on the 
part of “the Destroying Angels” of the order. Even 
“Destroying Angels” must live, at any rate in this world l 
Thus unimpeachable principle of economics is fully 
applicable to the manslayers of the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

A significant phrase in Marco Polo’s famous account 
indicates that the Assassins lived, in part, at least, by the 
imposition of tribute, or, to put it more bluntly, by black¬ 
mail, the traditional “backsheesh** of th© Orient, (vide infra 
Chapter 6.) To judge from the wholesale bribery which 
seems also to have formed a regular part of their techni¬ 
que, the Old Man appears to have had a fair supply of 
ready cash. He could send out purses as an inducement to 
silence his critics, and appears on occasions to have paid 
regular pansions to foreign sympathisers. Such resources 
could scarcely have been acquired except by wholesale 
blackjnail, by “the extortion of money by menaces,*’ and by 
the constant threat of sudden death, Orherwise we cannot 
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see how the sect could conceivably have replenished its 
treasury. For example, the rugged defiles of Rudbar and 
the Lebanon mountains could not have given the 
Assassins more than a bare subsistence by agriculture, 
even if by that.'As the sect had no sea-ports, it was stopped 
from profitable commerce, even if other considerations, 
not to mention its inaccessible terrain, had not effectually 
debarred such profitable pursuits (cp. the similar practices 
of the modern mafia etc.) 

Only blackmail remained as a possible source of 
revenue. And one does not require to be an unqualified 
subscriber to 4 the economic interpretation of history" to 
to see that the sect’s exclusive dependance on this source 
of income imposed severe limits on indiscriminate assas¬ 
sination. It may be true that '‘dead men tell no tales," 
but neither are they capable of paying blackmail ! 

The main features of the technique of terror which 
was habitually employed by the fidais of the Old Man of 
the Mountain to keep the world at bay, is summarised by 
Dr. Lacy O'Leary in these terms : 

"The fidai, trained to the use of disguise, some¬ 
times as a servant or a merchant or a dervish, or 
as a Christian monk, was able to penetrate into 
almost any society and to strike down suddenly the 
victim marked out; and counted it a triumphant 
success if this act involved his own death as well. 

A deliberate effort was made to surround the sect 
with an atmosphere of terror ; a Muslim prince 
would b 3 struck down whilst he was acting as a 
leader at prayer; or a crusading knight as he wsa 
attending high mass at the head of his troops, or if 
there were not actual murder, a leader might wake 
up in his tent to find a message from the Assassins 
pinned by a dagger to the ground behind his couch, 
or a doctor of the law would find a similar message 
between the pages of his text-book from which he 
was lecturing All this was developed more ela¬ 
borately as time went on/** « 
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When, however, the fidai did strike, they struck to 
kill and rarely bungled their stroke. Consumed with an 
ardour for paradise reminiscent of the irresistible early 
converts of Islam, they welcomed death in the attempt. 
Their more than Spartan mothers wopt if their sons retur¬ 
ned alive from their murderous errands. The Assassins 
it was in practice, if not in theory, who discovered that 
permanent truth of the art and science of conspiracy, viz : 
that even the most carefully guarded ruler can be killed 
provided, and only provided, that the slayer himself is 
willing to be slain. 

It was their utter recklessness in this respect, their 
utter indifference to, or rather, longing for death, that 
made the veritably “self devoted ones” of the order a bye- 
word for terror throughout the whole mediaeval world. 
The stoutest bars and the most vigilant guards were 
impotent to keep out these ubiquitous absolutely and fear¬ 
less men who had no thought in life except to serve their 
Imam, the Lord of the Mountain, and no ambition except 
to pass through the transient agonies of death to the 
eternal bliss of the endless paradise of light, of which, and 
of the ineffable joys of which, the time ess vision induced 
by Hashish had furnished them with a vivid foretaste. 

It was the ‘ fine frenzy” of this Legion of the Lost 
(literally), in love with death, that caused even lion-hearted 
warriors, Muslim' “Ironsides” like Saladin, to retire shud¬ 
dering from their enchanted castles, and which caused even 
the steel-clad Frankish crusaders to turn pale beneath their 
massive armour at the dread name of the “Old Man of the 
Mountain.” 

The Shekihs of the Assassins knew the value of the 
nameless dread which was excited by the utter contempt 

for death that was manifested by their fidai. Nor did these 
astute politicians neglect to encourage it to the full. After 
all, if the fidais wanted to be slain, it is the part of a good 
ruler to meet the wishes of his subject! Hence' they 
impressed their occasional visitors with spectacles’of a 
matohless fanaticism that had no counterpart in any 
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Eastern or Western land, and which served besides as a 
silent but most effectual warning not under any circums¬ 
tances to cross the path of the Sheikh of the Mountain- 

The ensuing anecdote is told of Sinan - U’d - Din 
Rashid, the redoubtable Sheikh of the Syrian Assassins : 

On one occasion the Sheikh was visited by a well- 
known leader of the Frankish crusaders, Henry Count of 
Champagne, and titular King of Jerusalem (then in the 
hands of Saladin). To impress his distinguished visitor, 
Sinan took him onto the battlements of Masyaf, which 
towered above the beetling crags of Lebanon. While the 
crusader was looking over the dizzy cliffs, Sinan suddenly 
turned to him and abruptly asked if he had any subjects as 
obedient as the Assassins ; then, before the astonished 
crusader had time to reply, the Old Man turned to some lads 
in white who were standing nearby, and pointed silently 
over the edge- Instantly the boys leapt into space and 
were dashed to pieces on the rocks far below before the 
eyes of the horrified Count, who left Masyaf with memories 
of the Assassins which he was unlikely to forget in a hurry! 
It is evident from this example that the discipline of the 
Assassins went cne better even than the “corpse-like 
obedience ,, later practised by the Jesuits- Not only “like 
a corpse/’ but into a corpse as well ! 

It cannot be wondered, in view of such examples, that 
the hardiest warriors and the most cynical politicians 
quailed before this strange and superhuman devotion, and 
viewed this dream-drugged mountain eerie with all the 
horror that an age of superstitious faith reserves for the 
super - or rather, the sub natural, for creeping shadows and 
for ghost - haunted tovrers. In the lovely defiles of the 
Lebanon men felt instinctively that something more or 
less than human had taken up its abode. In the eyes of 
the entire mediaeval world, Christian and Muslim alike, 
the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain” ieigned upon his gaunt 
grey rock like some demon spirit from the nether w.orld; 
like < 
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“ The wood in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slain.” * 

Such, in its main outlines, was the technique of terror, 
of death and of the fear of death, by means of which the 
Assassins both lived themselves and live in history. As 
we have seen, this technique belonged not to the ends but 
to the means of the order. None the/less, in the eyes alike of 
both their contemporaries and of posterity these means 
have entirely obscured the ends of the sect. 

Here, as so often, “appearances are deceftive.’' The 
cultural tradition, the freedom of thought, the science, the 
learning of the Ismailites has been effectualh screened by 
the barriers interposed by their mountain wails and by 
the gitter of the daggers of their fidai. 

In this unique regime, in which, as we recall, science 
was screened by superstition, unchecked speculation by 
unlimited devotion, freedom of thought by measureless 
fanaticism, intelleclual nihilism by political despotism, 
the enchanted gardens of Utopia by the “art** of the mid¬ 
night stabber, only its technique of survival, its protective 
covering was apparent to its contemporaries. The hidden 
reality, the secret of this secret society, remained entirely 
unknown, and even now has to be inferred from the 
circumstantial evidence available in the lack of any direct 
evidence* 

Mongol ruthlesBness and Muslim higo^Ty did their 
work of destruction only too well. For that matter, in 
Catholic Europe, where there were no Mongols, we know 
hut little more about the heretical sects who flourished 
contemporaneously with the Assassins- In an age of 
faith” such as was the mediaeval era in both Muslim East 
and in Christian West, the heretic is “an'enemy of society,” 
who has no rights, not even to an obituary notice ! 

Macalay : Lays of Ancient Rome. Note:—At we have seen* 
patricide *i*o by do mfeaos unknown among the Sbeikhb of the Ati&tas- 
£* 4 * 9 * 
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The technique of the Assassins, however, centred 
around their name. And this name itself, bound up with 
their most peculiar custom, calls for a brief investigation. 

NOTE; The story related in tle text about the voluntary suicide of the 
Assassins is also to'd of other historical characters; for example, of Henri 
Christophe, tl e famous Haitian slave-leader and king, whc eventually com¬ 
mitted suicide with a golden bullet I (cp. J ,W Vanderccck : Black Majes¬ 
ty) While it may also be true in this latter instance, it could only represent 
a freak of senseless cruelty, whereas in the case of the Assassins it was entir¬ 
ely in keeping with their iron discipline and customary fanatical contempt 
for death, which make it inherently probable that the story is true. 

♦O’Leary- above -p. 214 N B. We tray remember that it was a later grand 
master of Alamut who “patenled >> the technical refinement represented by 
the poisoned dagger ar.d the purse of gold, which were deposited 
together by the bedside of the threatened msn. An amusing story is told 
that an eminent professor of theology was accustomed to denounce the 
heretics of “Alamut” vehemently in the course of his lectures. In due 
couisc he awoke to find ihe purse and the dagger, which a 6teahhy fidais of 
the order had placed beside his bed without awaking him He took the 
hint ! Thereafter bis lectur 9 were entirely innocent of any reference to 
the heresy and heretics of the Isrmili sect. On one occasion a zealous 
pupil arked the former couigc of the heretics why he no longer lashed out 
at their heincus errors, wl uh previously he had missed no opportunity of 
roundly denouncing. Towhi. h the canny scholar made answer that he 
had been convinced it world be most unwise to c o so ; adding that the 
arguments which had led him to make this decision were both weighty 
and trenchant in character ! It is satisfactory, in this instance at least, to 
be able to add a happy ending , The learned “convert” received a pension 
from Alan.ut, which was faithfully f-aid f'< r the lest of his life, as a rtward 
fur “seeing the red light” if time ! 



CHAPTER FOUR 


A DISSERTATION ON HASHISH 

It was in the year 1809, in Napoleonic France, that 
the ridle of the origin of the world-famous trem, ‘'Assassin'* 
was finally solved. For on July 7 of that year the eminent 
French Orientalist, M. Silvestre de Sacy read his epoch-ma¬ 
king thesis on the question at the meeting of the Institute 
of France, held on this date. This paper appeared in the 
official French Gazette, Le Moniteur (No. 2L0)3, on July 
29, 1809. Subsequently, a letter from the same savnt was 
published by the paper in question, defending his conclu¬ 
sions against the criticisms of other scholars. Since that 
time the learned world of Oriental studies has considered 
that tlie question of the origin of the name “Assassins" has 
been definitely closed. 

It may be said to be now certainly established that it 
arose in the first instance from the real or alleged associa¬ 
tion of the sect of the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain" with the 
drug known as Hashish or Cannabis Indioa, with which the 
actual man-killers of the order were or at least were repor¬ 
ted to be, drugged before being sent out on their murderous 
errands/ 

Prior to this time many fanciful explanations of the 
world had been advanced by Oriental scholars in supposed 
explananation of the term. But De Sacy finally settled the 
question. Professor Browne, one of his most distinguished 
successors in this field of Oriental studies, summarises his 
predecessors important discovery in these terms: 

“The etymology of the name ‘Assassin’ was long 
disputed, and many^absurd derivations were sugges¬ 
ted. Some supposed it to be a corruption of Hassan- 
iyum (yin) or ‘followers of Hassan.’ Caseneuve 
proposed to connect it with the Anglo-Saxon word 

*cp 9 Note on Sylvcstrc de Sacy at end of chapter. 
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seax, 'a knife'; and Gebelin wished to derive it from 
Shah-in-Shah (for Shahan-Shah), ‘King of Kings' 
(i. e , the ancient title of the Achemenian and Sass- 
anid kings of Persia * F. A. R.), while many 
equally impossible theories were advanced. It was 
reserved for that great scholar, Sylvestre de Sacy, 
to show that the word, variously corrupted by the 
Ci usaders (through whom it came to Europe) into 
Assassini, Assessing Assissini, and Heissessini, 
was more closely represented by the Greek Chron¬ 
iclers and most accurately of all by the Hashishin 
of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (vide next chapter- 
F. A. R.); and that it stood for the Arabic Hashi¬ 
shin (ha the plural Hashishiyyun or Hashishiyya), 
a name given to the sect because of the use which 
they made of the drug Hashish, otherwise known 
to us as 'Indian hemp,’ 'bang, 1 or 'Cannabis Indica*. 
This drug, “adds Dr. Browne, ‘‘is widely used in 
most Muhammedan countries from Morocco to 
India at the present day, and allusions to it in Yala- 
lu’ d-Pin-Rumi, Hafiz and other poets show that 
it has been familiar to the Persians since, at any 
rate, the thirteenth century of our era. But, at the 
epoch of which we are speaking, the secret of its 
properties seems to 1 ave been known in Persia only 
to a few - in fact, to H isan-ben-Sabah and his chief 
confederates, amongst whom, we may recollect, was 
at least one physician.” * 

As we shall see from the famous description given 
by Marco Polo, Hashish also belonged not to the ends of 
the Order but to its means. That is, it was only given to the 
unitiated members of the sect; to the fidai, to the actual 
killers, and then only as an “emergency ration” before 
actually ‘'going ov c r the top” on their murderous errands. 
(In the World War of 1914-18 rum and other narcotics were 
similarly employed tp stupefy the critical faculty of infant. 


G. Biojme : Histo'y of Persian Literature. Vol. ?* pp. 2u|—5. 
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rymen before they actually went over their tretich parape* 
ts into action-) 

It is clear, then, that the consumption of Hashish did* 
not form any part of what we could call the normal routi¬ 
ne of the sect. Probably the “Old Man of the Mountain" 
himself and his higher initiates-indeed, all who ‘‘countea" 
in the internal affairs of the sect never imbibed it from one 
year's end to another- Even among the fidai its use could 
not have been very familiar, nor its joys blunted through 
frequent use; for it seems to have been reserved exclusively 
for the picked men who were actually sent out to do the 
killing, and who but rarely returned. 

Hence it is unlikely that the average Assassin, even 
the‘‘Destroying Angels” themselves, knew much about 
this drug, to the use of which De Sacy tracked down the 
name given to themselves by history. To the average fida’is 
the vision induced by Hashish resembled the Beatific 
Vision of the mystics : a phenomenon known by repute 
to all, but rarely witnessed in actual deed ! At least, so it 
would appear from the account given by Marco Polo, a 
witness whose veracity and general reliability are now very 
highly regarded by competent authorities. 

That the consumption of Hashish cannot possibly 
have formed a regular feature of the normal routine of 
Aiamut and Masyaf is made virtually certain by the natu¬ 
re of the effect which this drug produces on its addicts if 
partaken of in lavish quantities. In this latter connection. 
Professor Browne goes on to tell us : 

“It must not, however, be supposed that the habitual 
use of hashish was encouraged, or even permitted, 
amongst his followers by the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountain/ for its habitual use causes a lethargy, 
negligence, and mental weakness which would have 
. fatally disqualified those to whom it was administe¬ 
red f .om the effective performance of the delicate 
; tasks with which they were charged, and its use 
was coafined to one of the igrades or degrees into 
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which the Ismaili* organisation was divided, (ut 
fupra. pp. 205-6). 

, The Encyclopaedia Medica summarises the effect of 
Hashish (Cannabis Indica) on its addicts as follows : 

‘‘The action of this drug is first of all stimulating 
to the central nervous system, causing an intoxi¬ 
cation analogous to that produced by alcohol, so 
that, when taken by Orientals it may cause them to 
run amok. Larger doses are followed by lassitude, 
muscular weakness, and eventually sleep. During 
this sleep the patient has revolting dreams.” 

The article goes on to emphasise the bad effects of 
the excessive use of this drug/ 

To these authoritative explanations I may add that 
this drug was particulary useful to the Old Man of the 
Mountain because of another of its pecularities, which 
neither of my authorities (quoted above) have recorded. 
Hashish produces a sense of distance, of timelessness-in 
religious language, of eternity; that is, of an endless, 
boundless, timeless world, which an astute religious leader 
could easily represent to his fanatical followers as a 
replica and foretaste of eternity. It may very well have 
seemed to that most astute psychologist who founded the 
Order that for the ends which he had in view this effect of 
“the green parrot” - as this terrifying concoction was 
known locally in Persia (Iran) - was not the least useful 
or potent for ^producing and for stimulating the latent 
fanaticism of his deluded followers, when about to face 
their supreme oideal of self-immolation on behalf of the 
order.** 

*cp. Encylopedia Medici - Voi 2 - a.cicie oa Can mb i a Indica. 

**Notc:—I am indebted to my friend. Dr. R. L. Worral, M.B.C H, for this 
Utter piece of information jegarding the effects of Hashish. The tame 
scholar has kindly supplied me with an Ameiican authority who indicts 
Hashish as a regular stimulant n habitual use among neurotic young 
Americans of both sexes leading habitually tv) a murder, violence, and 
iu'xide. As will be seen shortly, this col firms, Marco Polo’s famous 
ft ccount-long regarded as legendary*of the specific use of the drug by the 
Old Man in “tuning up” bis (actual) Assassins. t 
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We can sec from the above that here, as **> 
elsewete, “appearances are deceptive,” It w ;H solo y from 
its technique, and not from the cultural tradition and 
“secret doctrine” which that technique existed merely in 
order to conserve, that the order or secret society of the 

Assess."* denved the famous soubriquet under whi h i 
has passed into history. 


To defend the right of its “Mahatmas” to indulge in 
boldest speculations ■with regard to God, man and nature, 
it was necessary, under the concrete conditions of the 
twelfth century that the fanaticism of the believer should 
be artificially stimulated, his credulity be deliberately 
played upon, and the last remnants of his reason be arti¬ 
ficially eliminated by noxious stimulants. 

By thus identifying the freedom of the intellect of 
one part of the members with its complete abasement and 
self-sacrifice in another* the Assassins anticipated, besides 
actually illustrating in a most effective manner, the 
modern thesis of the German philosopher, Hegel (1770- 
1831), adumbrating that conception of dialetics which has 
it that “opposites are identical.” 


If for Hasan-ben-Sabah and his intimates ‘‘the riddle 
of the universe” could only be stated but could not be 
resolved by any revelation or act of faith, their right to 
doubt or to deny the precepts of the Koran could only be 
secured by a faith, a mental intoxication, and a blind devo¬ 
tion on the part of their Assassins, which went far beyond 
anything that the stiffest orthodoxy of Islam enjoined 
upon its most zealous votaries. Only the crassest super¬ 
stition, inflamed by the most potent drugs, could nerve the 
fidai to consummate those desperate deeds which alone 
enabled the mountain oases of free-thought to survive in 
an age of faith and of ferocious intolerance. 


To be sure, this technique of ‘'casting out Beelzebub 
by means of Beeizebub, ol subduing fanaticism by a 

frenzy yet more intense, was not invented by Hasan-ben* 
Sab%h, but can be traced rigjit back to the original genius 
of tlib Ismailite ‘ # sect of the seven.” We yiil not have 
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forgotten how AbduIlah-ben-Maymum had, two centuries 
before the foundation of the sect of the Assassins, dis¬ 
covered how “to bind together in one association the 
* conquered and the conquerors, to combine in one secret 
society wherein the]e should be several grades of initia¬ 
tion, the free-thinkers, who saw in religion only a curb for 
the common people, and the bigots of all sects, to make 

use of the he!ieve)s to bang about the reign of the unbeli¬ 
vers.* * 

The last sentence, which I have placed in italics, 
formed undoubtedly, the starting point of the organisation 
and of the technique of terror of the Assassins themselves, 
with whom the Ismailite tradition culminated. The Hashish- 
drugged slayers of the Pontiff of the Assassins, who ran 
amok in drugged frenzy and suffered torture and death 
blindly, so that Alamut and Masyaf might remain as the 
last refuges of intellectual freedom beneath the darkening 
skies [of a decadent Asia, surely represented a stroke of 
genius on the part of Hasan-ben-Sabah, the very incarna¬ 
tion of the aim of his great predecessor, Abdullah-ben- 

Maymum, *‘to use the believers to bring about the reign of 
the unbelievers.'’ 

There is no more astonishing juxtaposition in all 
history than this combination side by side, of the most 
sceptical nihilism and the most inflamed bigotry, or than, 
was to be found in the ranks of the followers of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, among whom “all was permissible,^ 
even “suicide while of unsound mind !“ 

Whereas, however, the Hindu votaries of Juggernaut 
also ran amok under the influence of bang (Hashish), and 
immolated themselves, as is well known, beneath that 
Dravidian deity's triumphal car, the fidai of the .Assassins 
practised active suicide, so to speak, for they died killing. 
How this last act was undertaken we may learn from the 
testimony of Marco Polo and other contemporaries. 

*cp. l->o/y : Histoire dea Musulmans de l’Kspague. Vol. 3. y p. 8 ct scq. 

cp. Part i nc, chapter 2, ' 

♦Mote:—S?Jvestrc de .Sacy « 1768 - 1838. French Orientalist; Wrote a 
standard work on the Oruzes of Mount Lebanon, Eminent Arabic 
scholar. Crated a pee* of France in 183$. One ot the founders of the 
well-ktiown “Societe AsiadqueJ* ' 4 



CHAPTER FIVE. 


Testimony of benjamin of Tudela and Marco Polo 

REGARDING Tl4E ASSASSINS. 

For the Muslim, the Sheikh-al-Jebal was an “abomi¬ 
nation of desolation standing where it ought not/’ viz. in 
the heart of Islam. For the Christian, the ‘‘Old One,” 
though sinister/ was almost picturesque, and took his 
place with Prester John, the priest*-king, in medieval 
mythology. 

The impact of the splendid East on the boorishly squalid 
West drew men eagerly to the Levant and inspired many a 
traveller’s tale ; and the Assassins came in for a full share 
of these yarns. What could be more extraordinary than 
the reality? A society of savants ringed round by daggers 
and hidden in the heart of the mountains ! Yet most of 
the reports are fantastic and unworthy of credence* 

There are, however, two contemporary accounts of 
the regimes of, respectively, Masyaf and Alamut, which 
stand out far above the general run of such travellers’ 
tales. I refer to the account given by the Jewish Rabbi, 
Benjamin of Tudela, so highly praised for its accuracy by 
Sylvestre de Sacy and other modern Orientalists » and the 
far more famous account of the celebrated Venetian travel¬ 
ler, Matrco Polo, about the time of the downfall of the order. 
In view of their interest and general accuracy a glance 
may usefully be directed at the accounts of these travellers* 

Benjamin of Tudela was a Jew from Moorish Spain 
who visited Palestine in the course of extensive travels 
from 1160-73. He was a Rabbi, or according to another 
account, a merchant. ‘‘The Jewish Encyclopaedia’' (Vol. 
3, p. 35) comments that he had “a keen interest in all 
things, and possessed a clear insight into the conditions 
and history of the countries he traversea.” The same 
authority goes on to tell ut, that “he treats of the Druses 
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and Assassins with great shrewdness/' In general, this 
narrative ranks high among mediaeval records of travel. 
.(Benjamin would be well fitted to understand what was 
going on in the Muslim lands which he visited, for Spain , 
when he wrote/ was still partly in Moorish hands, and the 
Jews played a leading rfcle in the brilliant culture of 
Muslim Spain.* 

Benjamin of Tudela tells us that he passed Near 
Mount Lebanon, where : 

4 Tn this vicinity reside the people called Assassins, 
who do not believe in the tenets of Mohammed¬ 
anism but in those of one whom they consider like 
unto the prophet Kharmath, (Sic. i.e.# the founder 
of the Ismailite robber-state of the Carmathians- 
F.A.R.) They fulfil whatever he commands them, 
whether it be a matter of life or death. He goes 
by the name of Sheikh-al-Hashishin t or their old 
man, by whose commands all the acts of these 
mountaineers are regulated. His residence is in 
City of Kadmus, the Kedemoth of scripture, in the 
land of Sichon.** The Assassins afe faithful to 
one another by the command of their Old Man, and 
make themselves the dread of everyone, because 
their devotion leads them gladly to risk their lives, 
and to kill even kings when commanded. The 
extent of their country is eight days’ journey.” 

The traveller did not visit the Sheikh or remain in 
their territory, since they were then at war with the 
Christians, who still held Jerusalem at the time that 
Benjamin visited the Holy Land.*** 

*cp, Joseph MacCabc : The Splendour of Moorish Spain. N.B. Many 
leading Jews, Maimonides, Hasdai Crescas, etc., lived there, and religious 
toleration, alone in Europe, was the rule. 

**Note :—Kadmus was a minor fortress of the Assassins, and the Sheikh 
may have been there at the tirre that Eenjarr in passed it. Masyaf was, of 
course, the metropolis of the Syiian Assassins. 

***cp. Thomas Wright : Early Travels In Palestine, p. 78. BobL’s 
Antiquarian Library. Mr. Wright, in his capacity as editor, adds a note 
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Our second and far more famous witness is Marco 
Polo, the renowned Venetian traveller (1254-1324), who 
quitted his native republic-chen and for long after the 
leading maritime state in the West-in 1269 A.D., and spent 
many years with Kublai Khan, the celebrated Tartar 
emperor of China, and in other Asiatic lands. His account 
of the Assassins, written within a generation of the fall of 
Alamut, and at a time when the sect existed in Syria, is, 
therefore, of special interest, particularly as its main 
source came probably from the accounts of their Mongol 
conquerors themselves. We will not have forgotten that 
Mangu Khan, who put the last grand master of the Assas- 
sians to death, was the brother and immediate predecessor 
of Kublai Khan.* Marco Polo, who wrote his travels only 
after his return to Venice, also visited Persia and knew 
the successors of Hulagu Khan, the actual destroyer of 
Alamut. 

I may add that his account is now usually regarded 
as substantially reliable, and is without doubt a literary 
masterpiece of crisp and vivid expression; one of the 
finest passages, indeed, in the entire realm of travel litera¬ 
ture. I quote from the translation made by Professor 
Browne : 

“The Old Man,” says he, “was called in their 
language Aloadin (i.e., the seventh Sheikh of 
Alamut-1221-55 A.D -Ala-U’d-Din. Note 2 at end 
of chapter-F.A.R.) He had caused a certain valley 
between two mountains to be enclosed and had 
turned it into a garden, the largest and most beauti¬ 
ful that ever was seen, filled with every variety of 
fruit. In it were well-erected pavilions and palaces, 

Contd . from Page 158. 

to the effect that the Carmathians believed that the soul of the head of the 
sect passes into his successor at death. The same doctrine, of course, 
still exists with regard to the Dalai Lamas of Tibet, 1 have not been able 
to trace any similar belief among the Assaasins, but such a doctrine is not 
unlikely, and world explain the otherwise pU22ling frequency of parricide 
amoqg the Sheikhs of Alamut. 

*Note:—Kublai Khan is known to countless readers of S.T. Coleridge bv 
tbe lines: in Kanadu did Kublai Khan. 
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the most elegant that can be imagined, all covered 
with gilding and exquisite painting and there were 
runnels, too, flowing freely with wine and milk, 
and honey and water, and numbers of ladies, and 
one of the most beautiful damsels in the world* who 
could play on all manner of instruments and sing 
most sweetly and dance in a manner that was most 
charming to behold. For the Old man desired to 
make his people believe that this was actually 
paradise. So he fashioned it after the description 
that Mahomet gave of his paradise - to wit, that it 
should be a beautiful garden running with 
conduits of wine and milk and honey and water, 
and full of lovely women for the delectation of all 
its inmates- And, sure enough, the Saracens of 
those parts believed that it was paradise. 

“Now no man was allowed to enter thefgarden 
save those whom he intended to be his Ashishin 
( i.e„ the fidai - the actual Assassins - F.A.R. ). 
There was a fortress at the entrance strong 
enough to resist all the world, and there was 
no other way to get in. He kept at his court 
a number of the youths of the country, from 
twelve to twenty years of age, such as had a 
taste for soldiering, and to these he used to tell 
tales about paradise, just as Mahomet had 
been wont to do ; and they believed in him, 
just as the Saracens believed >in Mahomet. 
Then he would introduce them into his garden, 
some four or six or ten at a time, having made 
them drink a certain potion (viz: Hashish- 
F.A.R.) which cast them into a deep sleep, and 
then causing then to be lifted and carried in. 

So wbenthey a woke they found themseleves 
in the garden. 

“When therefore, they awoke and found them¬ 
selves in a place so charming, they deemed thgjt 
itwas paradise in very'truth. And the ladies and 
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damsels dallied with them to their hearts content, 
so that they had what young men would have; 
and with their own good will would they never* 
have quitted the place- 

“Now this prince, whom we call the Old One 
( i.e., le vieux - F.A R. ), kept his court in grand 
and noble style, and made these simple hill-folk 
about him believe firmly that he was a great pro¬ 
phet. And when he wanted any of his Ashishin to 
send on any mission, he would cause that potion 
whereof I spoke to be given to one of the youths in 
the garden, and then had him carried into ish 
palace. So when the young man awoke he found 
himself in the castle, and no longer in that para¬ 
dise, whereat he was not over-well pleased. He 
was then conducted to the Old Man’s piesence and 
bowed before him in great veneration, as believing 
himself to be in the presence of a prophet. The 
prince would then ask him whence he came, and he 
would reply that he came from paradise, and that 
it was exactly such as Mahomet has described it 
in the law. This, of course, gave the others who 
stood by, and who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein. 

“So, when the Old Man would have any 
prince slain, he would say to such a youth, ‘Go 
thou and slay so-and-so, and when thou returnest 
my angels shall bear thee into paradise. And 
shouldst thou die, nathless even so will I send my 
angels to carry thee back into paradise.’ So he 
caused them to believe, and thus there was no order 
of his that he would not affront any peril to exe¬ 
cute, for the great desire that they had to get back 
into that paradise of his. And in this manner the 
Old One got his people to murder any one whom he 
0 desired to get rid of. Thus, too, the great dreap 
that he inspired all princes withal made them 
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become his tributaries# in order that he might 
abide at peace and amity with them.”* 

Such is the most famous reference to the Assassins in 
world literature. Nor is there any reason to doubt that it 
is true, at any rate in substance. The combination r of 
mysticism and trickery, the vast gulf between the Shiekh 
and the simple fidai, even the economic foundation of the 
order on blackmail, all these are not only possible, but, as 
we have seen, are practically certain ; and ipso facto an 
atmosphere of credibility surrounds a narrative, which, 
like that of Marco Polo, emphasises them so clearly. 

Indeed, no part of the shrewd Venetian’s narrative, 
we may affirm, is, in any way improbable, at least to one 
who has imbibed the fantastic atmosphere in which the 
order of the Old Man of the Mountain “lived, moved, and 
had its being.” The account quoted above reproduces this 
strange mise-en-scene so vividly that I suggest it could 
only be seriously questioned by people - including, no 
doubt, some of its academic critics! - who themselves 
lived in an atmosphere so remote from the nightmare 
horizon of the mountain citadels of the secret society that 
they simply could not credit its existence. 

I have already suggested that the Near Eastern lands 
between the Lebanon and the Euphrates are richer, per* 
haps, than any other in sects of strange shape and 
fantastic hue. Even today the still surviving Druzes and 
Gnostic sects who inhabit this terrain - the Satan-worship- 
ping Yezidis, in particular - represent what is, to Western 
eyes at any rate, an utterly “Alice - in - Wonderland” 
exhibition of unbelievable freakishness. (cp. Note on Yezidis 
at end of chapter.) The Assassins, who added to a grotesque 
theosophy the deliberately conceived technique of a lurid 
logic of terror, represented, undoubtedly, the most incredi¬ 
ble of all these sects; in fact, they serve as a perpetual 
reminder that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 

+ Marco Polo : Travels. Translated by E. G. Brown. ©pp # clt. pp. 20V-8. 

Note.'—(ctd)-a stately pleasure dons) deoree, where eph tbe sacred river 
ran through caverns measureless to nan down to a sunless sea.*’ 
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I conclude, then, that Marco Polo, the hard-headed 
citizen of a state renowned for its shrewdness, reported 
accurately what had been the actual practice of the famous* 
sect of ‘enemies of society,*’ who had but so recently 
ceased to exist at the time, when he wrote. Indeed the 
greatest of all authorities on the Assassins, Sylvestre de 
Sacy himself, remarks, a propos of Marco Polo’s narrative: 

“Even if we admit some degree of exaggeration in 
the narrative of the Venetian traveller, if even 
instead of believing in the existence of these enchan¬ 
ted gardens, the existence of which is however, 
confirmed by seveal other writers, we reduce all 
the marvels of this magical residence to a vision, a 
product of the exalted imaginations of these young 
men inflamed by Hashish, and who since childhood 
had been filled with the hope of this reward, yet it 
would still be no less true that we encounter here 
the use of a liquor intended to stupefy the senses, 
and under the influence of which it would be 
impossible to distinguish the nature of one’s em¬ 
ployment, a liquor whose abuse, moreover, is still 
to be met with in a great part of Asia and Africa.”* 

However, even this guarded qualification seems 
superfluous. We have seen above that most of the details 
given by Marco Polo are quite in line with the order’s 
leading features, as we have had occasion to observe them 
in the course of this narrative. Why not, therefore, accept 
the existence of the magic garden also ? It fits into that 
realistic freakishness which marked so sharply the whole 
regime of the Old Man of the Mountain. 

It is, in fact, altogether probable that “our master, 
the Lord of Alamut,” would make a special point of 
playing upon and utilising the orthodox beliefs of Islam 
already present in the minds of his simple rustic followers. 
We know the sensuous conception of paradise -”a land 
flowing with milk and honey” - as conceived by popular 

*cp. S. de Sacy : Memoire sur la dynastie dcs Assassins «t sur l’oiiginc 
deleur nom. pp. 11*12. Translation mine. 
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Muslim eschatology > and the “lovely ladies” in the gardens 
of Alamut look very much like a deliberate imitation of 
the angelic houris, those celestial beauties of paradise 
reserved solely for the eternal gratification of the “true 
believer/* fallen for the faith in the “Jihad” or ‘‘Holy 
iVar” of Islam. 

We know, and Hasan-ben-Sabah must have known 
also, the frenzied fanaticism which the vision of these 
celestial beauties, had aroused among the early champions 
of Islam, the warriors of Mahammed, Omar, Khalid and 
Ali, who so often rushed to certain death, crying out that 
they saw the celestial houris backoning to them beyond 
the forest of infidel spears. What better method could the 
greatest psychologist in the entire history of terrorism 
have devised than this vision of paradise and its tradi¬ 
tional delights, seen on earth, to nerve the doglike devotion 
of his simple fidai to deeds more solitary, difficult and 
desperate than were even those of the crusaders of Omar. 

When viewed from this angle, Marco Polo’s ^tory 
seems altogether credible, and the “earthly paradise” of 
the Mountain must be ranked among the authentic 
psychological masterpieces of Hasan - ben - Sahah, that 
profound student of the human heart, who had grasped the 
age-long truth that superstition is the oxygen of the 
ignorant.* 

I may add that the conception of an earthly paradise 
was not peculiar to the Assassins. For example, it also 

*Note:—I assume, of course, that the features enumerated above by Marco 
Polo can be traced back to the original genius of the order, Hasan-ben-Sabah 
himself. This seems to be true of all the orignal institutions of the 
Assassins, who were, as we have already seen, in any case, in a very 
decadent state - in fact, practically at death's door - during the reign of 
Ala-U'd-Din, which Marco Polo describes. It should not, of ccurse, be 
forgotten that the term “paradise” meant originally a garden. The ancient 
“paradise” or pleasure-parks of the King of Persia, the earthly “King of 
Kings/' formed the earthly model of its celestial replica, the paradise of 
the heavenly ' King of Kings," fiegt conceived by Zoroastrian theology in 
ancient Iran and borrowed from this creed by the Jews and Christians. 
Readers of Xenophon's Anabasis will remember the “paradise” whiefi the 
ten thousand Greeks met in the course ot their famous march. 
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existed amongst the Mogul emperors of modern pre-British 
India. We do not forget the famous inscription placed 
over the gateway to this Mogul garden : 

“If on earth, there is an Eden of Bliss, 

It is this, it is this, none but this/* 

I conclude, accordingly, that in the famous narrative 
of Marco Polo we have an account of ( what I have 
described above ) the technique of the Assassins, which is 
accurate as well as colourful, and which admirably con¬ 
veys the peculiar brand of sinister romanticism which 
the Sheikh Al-Jebal and the strange sect that he ruled con¬ 
veyed to the world of mediaeval Christendom. 

w conclude my outline of this formidable 
technique by directing, a glance at its terrifying culmina¬ 
tion, those murderous acts themselves which have caused 
this sect of learned theosophists to survive in the meHttfry 
of posterity primarily in connection with the gftffab 
epithet to which these acts themselves gnve rise: the 
sinister soubriquet of “Assassins-” 


Note:—on the Yeartdte: cp, R.W.H. Eropson ; The Cult of the Peacock 
Angel 1928 and Y. Men and: Lea Yes kite - Paris 1879. 

If the account given by Marco Polo seems to be, at first sight, too 
grotesque for ready credibility, ve must temied the revdei that it would 
not be easy, for sheer fantasy, to surpass the Ytzidis, the (•< -called) l evil- 
worshippers, that queer Magian sect who still suivive in the vicinity of 
Mosul. What are we to make, at Hist sight, of a sect whicb-inter alia 
worships Satan under the form of a peacock, veneiates the serpent as sacred 
to the sun and regards the colour blue as unholy > Yet this cult exists 
today, and have been observed at first hand by qualilied Euiopean students 
whose accounts are extant. Vte can only conclude that the boundary of 
earth and heaver is a dim land, which throws distorted and frequently 
grotesque shadows 1 

Note 2 •'Al*.addin and /{addin 

We have already had occasion to notice above (cp. Part 1 wo Chapte 
7 ut. aupra) that' Aloaddin”* viz; Ala-lPd Din, the seventh grand maater 
of Alamut - was a weak culer whose long reign coincided with the deca¬ 
dence of the Assassins. None the less, it is interesting to note that one 
account equates him with the world-famous Aladdin, the bero of “Open 
Sesame” and the famous lamp. Such an ascription is entirely in keeping 
with the quais-magical character ascribed, in general, to the Old Mao of the 
Mcumtain, though serious chronological difficulties must he allowed to 
miljtate againt this otherwise probable derivation, (cp. an interesting 
anonymous article on ‘‘Secret Societies of the Middle Ages” In Chamber*! 
Paper# for the people • 1880 • where the above identification is upheld.) 



CHAPTER SIX. 

Causes Celebres of the Assassins. 


The name of the Hashishin soon made men think of 
the technique of terror, of the means which the sect 
evolved /for its defence against a hostile world- In parti¬ 
cular, it suggested the homicidal act itself, with which 
that technique itself culminated. Whilst it is true that 
not every act of killing which was ascribed to the 
Assassins was actually their handiwork, yet so many 
notabilities in the Islamic universe were ‘‘translated” to a 
better world by means of the daggers of the fidais, that 
ere long the name of the sect had acquired its present 
significance as the synonym for murder itself. 

From that day to this the Old Man of the Mountain 
has ranked as, so to speak ,the ‘‘godfather of assassina¬ 
tion,” as the patron of “murder as one of the fine arts,” as 
the prototype of scientific gangsterdom- For the “arms" 
of the sect were a dagger “rampant.” 

The actual Assassins, . then, of whom history takes 
cognisance, were the fidai only ; the rustic simpletons to 
whom the esoteric ends of the Order remained a book with 
seven seals, but who - and all the moie on account of their 
very ignorance and simplicity - became the most superb 
and self-sacrificing tools of which any secret society 
anywhere has been fortunate enough to dispose- 

Knowing no law save the despotic will of their 
Sheikh, and with no ambition save only that of “shuffling 
off this mortal coil,” and exchanging it at the first oppor¬ 
tunity for the ineffable joys of paradise - already glimpsed 
in the delirium of Hashish - the man - slayers of the 
Sheikh Al-Jebal devoted themselves to their bloody tasks 
with a one-track mind and a dumb dog-like devotion. 

With a single and indivisible purpose which «no 
nicety or doubt was ever permitted to disturb or retaid. 
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the fidai constituted an unique corps of professional mai} - 
killers. Neither the Caesars nor the Borgias ever had 
such a corps d’elite at their disposal, one absolutely 
reliable under any and every emergency, and ever faithful 
under torture and unto death. 

The ‘'self-devoted ones,” the “Destroying Angels” of 
the Mountain, were sharply cut off from the higher ranks 
of the Order both by their use of Hashish, by their more 
than military discipline, and by the peculiar dress which 
distinguished them. 

Clothed in white with red caps, girdles and boots, 
with the dagger emblatoned in red on the white back¬ 
ground, the fidai constituted a striking and terrifying 
sight. But their profession was not inseparable from their 
professional costume ! They were trained to become adepts 
in all sorts of disguises. Thus we learn that # prior to exe¬ 
cuting one of their most celebrated murders, that of the 
famous crusading chief, Conrad of Montferrat, titular 
King of Jerusalem, several fidai who were “on the job,” 
disguised themselves as Christian monks so effectively 
that they lived without detection in the Christian camp 
for six months, waiting for the apt moment at which to 
complete their deadly work 

It seems also highly probable that in the fairly 
numerous cases of daggers (usually poisoned), purses, 
etc., deposited by the bedside of powerful enemies of the 
order, these “presents” must have been placed there by fidai 
who had served long enough in the intimidated ruler's 
army, and thus had disguised themselves well enough to 
have learned how to enter and to quit his tent unnoticed. 
For example, as we have noticed above, this means of 
psychological terror was potent enough to strike panic 
into tne heart of even the greatest rulers of the East, such 
as Sultan Sanjar and the still more redoubtable Saladin 
himself. 


* We have not forgotten the taste for the spectacular 
manifested by the fidai in the actual accomplishment of 
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their numerous acts . On this point Professor Browne 
adds the information that , “the Fid ai, though unlearned 
in the esoteric mysteries of their religion, were carefully 
trained not only in the use of arms, the endurance of 
fatigue, and the arts of disguise, but also in some cases at 

any rate, in foreign and even European languages .It 

was seldom, of course, that they survived their victims, 
especially as they were fond of doing their work in the 
most spectacular style, striking down the Muslim Amir on 
a Friday in the mosque, and the Christian prince or duke 
on a Sunday in the church, in sight of the assembled 
congregation. Yet so honourable a death and so sure a 
way to future happiness was it deemed by the followers of 
Hasan-ben-Sabah to die on one of the ‘Old One’s* quests, 
that we read of the mothers of fidai who wept to see their 
sons return alive.” (opp. cit. Chambers p. 209 ) 

In this last connection, another authority tells us of 
an episode when “ three of the devoted attacked the 
governor of Nishapoor and murdered him. They then 
entered the house of the vizier of the Shah of Kharasm, 
but not finding him, they wounded one of his servants in a 
scuffle, and then sallying into the streets proclaimed aloud 
that they were Assassins, and thus devoted themselves to 
the vengeance of an infuriated mob, by whom they were 
all slain.” (article in Chambers opp. cit. p. 9.) 

It is certain that the murders actually committed by 
the fidai were quite numerous, though less numerous than 
the threats which caused so many Eastern princes to 
“walk delicately’' before the Old Man, and incidentally, to 
“pay through the nose” for the privilege of ending their 
days in peace I 

We have noted above the economic reason for this 
relative forbearance on the part of the Old Man and his 
advisers. Enormous sums were sometimes asked by 
Alamut, and conceded by the objects of its threats, an 
action that speaks louder than many words for the danger 
represented by the remarkable prowess of the fidai. 
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The article cited above goes on to give an instance 
of a minister who discovered that he had five members of 
the sect serving at his table, a fact which he only learned 
from the Assassins themselves! By order of the Shah he 
reluctantly burnt them alive, but agreed on demand to pay 
the enormous sum of 50,000 pieces of gold per annum for the 
rest of his life as expiation for their death. There were, no 
doubt, many other instances of similar demands for “your 
money or your life!” The general prosperity in which 
these masters of nothing but a few rugged valleys seem to 
have lived, argues that the dagger also can be made an 
unfailing source of a permanent trade-boom : there seems 
to have been no unemployment in the valleys of the 
Assassins ! 

It is certain that the list of the orders victimsjwas not 
only long, but was besides highly distinguished : it inclu¬ 
ded. in fact, many of the outstanding men of the age. (It 
is true that the list includes s orn dubious cases, where the 
handiwork of the fidaie is not beyond dispute. For, of 
course, ihe phenomenal reputation of the sect provoked 
both imitators and calumniators. ‘‘All that glitters is not 
gold,” and not everyone enjoyed the honour of being 
‘'bumped off” by a genuine Assassin ! Hence a complete 
death record, a ‘'murderer’s log” of the order would, like a 
Shakespeare folio, include some apochryphal or doubtful 
instances. However, the authentic sign • manual, the 
genuine hall mark of the sect is usually plain enough to 
remove any element of doubt. 1 

It would be somewhat superfluous either to make a 
complete 1 isb of all the victims of the Assassins, or to 
describe their murders indiscriminately. There are, after 
all, only a limited number of ways of stabbing a man 
I shall, accordingly, limit myself to describing six causes 
celebres of the followers of the Old Man. In each of these 
cases the victim was a man of the very highest rank or 
eminence These pre - eminent master * coups were the 
murders respectively of the great Persian Minister and 
political philosopher, Nizam-Al-Mulk, of the Fatimid 
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Khalif, A1 Amir, of the Abbassid Khalif , Rashid, of 
Conrad of Mont.ferrant, titular King of Jerusalem, and the 
•two dangerous, though unsuccessful attempts, which 
resulted in wounding two of the greatest and most famous 
kings of the middle age, Saladin, Sultan of the Near East, 
and Edward the First, King of England. Regarding their 
other leading victims I shall content myself with a bare 
allusion/ 

I may preface my account of the following murders 
with the remark that they indicate in a manner which is 
very striking the phenomenal ability and ubiquity of this 
handful of mountaineers For these six victims alone 
represent, respectively, the Khalifs of the two great 
divisions of Islam, the Abbassids and the Fatimidsi the 
most famous Sultan of the entire middle ages (Saladin), 
one of the greatest of al 1 Muslim statesmen and political 
writers (the Nizam-Al-Mulk), the greatest English king of 
the entire mediaeval age and, the leader of the Frankish 
crusaders in the East. A passable bag for a petty sect, 
the entire domain of which did not equal one English 
county- And these were but a mere handful as compared 
with other victims only a degree less eminent than they ! 

I subjoin these causes celebres ; in chronological 

order : 

l The Nizam-Ul- v» ulk, the great Prime Minifter of the 
(fteljukj Turkish Sultan, Malik Shah, had incurred the 
wrath of the Assassins by a book on politics - the Sijasat- 
Nama - in which lie accused them of communistic practices 
which he (correctly) traced back to the fifth century sect 

Note:—Tbe digger see ns to ha v«- Ixen practically the sole instrument of 
the Assassins' vengeance, though sometimes it was poisoned. Unlike 
those Indian Assassins, the Thugs-vide infra they do not seem to have used 
the rope for strangling. Unlike the Borgias, they did not use poison, 
arparently, except sometimes to envenom their daggers. Though I have 
no evidence bearing on tbe point, 1 should not suppose that there was any 
esoteric significance at tached to the exclusive U6e cf the dagger by the fidai. 
Like prison in Renaissance it. Italy, was probably simply tkc most con¬ 
venient tool to hand , being inconspicuous and handy for a quick blow! The 
fidai were, as we have noted, quite unconcerned with making a getaway. 
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of Mazdak. He also took police measures again A the new 
order, whose growing power filled him with alarm. His 
murder at the direct order of Hasan-bon-Sabah was tl e hist 
important example of “direct, action” to employ a modern 
nihilist phrase - carried out by the newly founded sect. 

The Nizam-Ul-Mulk was “one of the world's great 
statesmen/’ as Mr- Stanley Lane-Pooie describes him in 
his Life, of Saladin, (a probably false tradition already 
cited makes him out to have been an -early associate of 
Hasah-ben- Sabah and of Omar Khayyam, viz : the legend 
of the ‘‘three friends” prefixed to most editions of the 
Rubaiyat) was struck down when accompai ying the court of 
Malik Shah on the road from Isfahan to Baghdad. r lhe 
date of liis murder was October 14, 1093 A.D.~-10 Ramadan, 
A.H. 485. The elderly minister was resting in his tent 
when he was approached by a man dressed as a Sufi, or 
wandering preacher and mystic. r lbe Sufi handed him a 
petition, and while the Nizam was reading it, he was 
fatally stabbed by the disguised fidaisi for j>uch he was, who 
was promptly killed by the guard. The Nizam-Ul-Mulk 
headed the long and illustrious list of the victims of the 
new and formidable sect. 

2. The Khalif of Egj pt # the Fatimid, Al-Amir, the tenth 
ruler of that dynasty (1101-31 A.D ) 

After the death of the eighth Fatimid, Khalif, Al- 
Mustansir, the Assassins, as partisans of the murdered 
Nizam# ceased, as we will remember, to acknowledge the 
Fatimid supremacy, and went into oppsition to the 
orthodox Ismaili sect. 

In 523 A.H. (1131 A.D.) we are told by the great 
Arabic historian, Ibn Khaldun, that “on Tuesday, the 3rd 
of the month, the Khalif proceeded to Fustat and thence to 
the Island of Roda, where he had built a pleasure house 
for a favourite Bedawin concubine. Some persons who 
were plotting his death were lying there concealed with 
tjieir arms ready. As he was going by them, they 
sprang out and fell upon him with their swords. He had 
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then crossed the bridge* and had no other escort than a 
few pages, courtiers, and attendants- They bore him in a 
boat across the Nile and brought him still living into 
Cairo. That night he was taken to the castle and there he 
died”* 


Incidentally, this is the only recorded murder of the 
Assasains accomplished by means of the sword. By “some 
people,” the historian of course denotes tie emissaries of 
the Old Man. 

3- A few years later it was the turn of the Abbassids His 
predecessor, A!-Mustarshid, having been ‘‘taken off*’ by 
the Assassins in Baghdad, his successor, the Khalif 
Rashid, “assembled an army and marched against Alamut. 
burning to avenge the death of his father (1137 A D-). He 
reached Isfahan ; but there his march was terminated and 
his purpose frustrated by his death. He was murdered in 
his tent by four Assassins, who had entered his service for 
the purpose; and when the news of his death reached 
Alamut, the triumph of the dagger over the sword was 
proclaimed for seven days and nights by the sound of kettle¬ 
drums and trumpets from the ramparts of the fortress.’’** 

4. Saladin (1176 A. D.) 

We have not forgotten the audacious intrusion of 
Sinan himself into the tent of this famous warrior, which 
finally induced him to retreat from before Masyaf. The 
Assassins had, however, already given Saladin proof of 
their quality. The Sultan’s biographer, Mr. Stanley Lane* 
Poole tells us that : 

“On the 22nd of May Saladin was resting in the 
tent of one of his captains, when a fanatic rushed 
in upon him and struck at his head with a knife. 
The dagger slashed his collar, but the rings of the 
armour kept it out of his neck. All this was the 

*cp. Ibn Khaldun. Vo!. 2. p. 467. 

♦♦Chamber* opp. cit The expression *'the triumph of the dagger over 
rhe sword” itself constitutes a most apt summary oi the murderous feats of 
the Assassins 
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work, of an instant, and in another, 
grasped the knife and held it though it sawed his 
fingers, until at last the desperado was killed, with 
the knife still held in his hand. Another cut-throat 
followed, and fell dead ; and yet a third; but the 
guard was now on the alert. Saladin mounted and 
rode to the headquarters in panic fear, scarcely 
realising that he was yet alive. The sudden assault 
of the secret Assassins had terrors which he never 
felt on-the battlefield. This attempt by the agents 
of the Sheikh of the Mountain unnerved him. It 
was found that the three desperados had contrived 
to he enrolled in the bodyguard itself.” 

The sequel to this narrow escape was th it Saladin 
resolved to march on Masyaf and end the nest of vipers 
for good and all. The fantastic- result, the flitting visit, of 
Sinan-U’d-Din Rashid himself, Saladin’s dramatic mid¬ 
night awakening and hurried retreat from the country ofthc 
‘‘Old Man of the Mountain ' has already boon referred to 
in the course of my chapter on Sinan U’d-Din, the famous 
Sheikh of the Syrian Assassins. 

5. Conrad. King of Jerusalem anil Marquis of Moerntf.a*. 

This powerful baron was recognised by Richard of 
England and the other Crusading leaders as King of the 
Latin state of Jerusalem, though the Holy City itself had 
been occupied by Saladin in 1187 A D , after his decisive 
victory at Hattim (July 4 and Oct. 2, 1187 A.D.). Conrad’s 
rival, Henry of Champagne, who also claimed the throne 
of Jerusalem, had courted the Assassins, and had even 
enjoyed the rare privilege of being the guest of Sinan 
(cp. ut. supra). It is, however, uncertain whether he was 
the instigator of Conrad’s murder. The surviving mur¬ 
derer confessed under torture that their deed was in revenge 
for the robbery of a merchant vessel which carried goods 
belonging to their Sheikh. The French accused Richard 
of England, who was then at loggerheads with Conrad, of 
instigating the murder, but this seems highly improbable. 
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T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford# in their valuable 
book,The Crusade.*(Story of the Nations series),tell us that: 
“Hardly had the Marquis thus attained the object 
, of his ambitions (i e„ recognition as King of 

Jerusalem - F A. R-), when he was cut off by a 
mysterious fate. On Monday, April 27# 1192 A.D., 
so runs the story in the Franco-Syrian chronicles, 
Conrad, weary of waiting for his queen, who had 
stayed late at the bath, went out to dine with 
Philip of Beauvais. Finding thatrthe Bishop had 
already dined, Conrad turned home. As he came 
out of the Bishop’s house into the narrow roach 
two men advanced to meet him; one of the two 
offered him a letter, and whilst Conrad was thus 
off* his guard they stabbed him with their knives. 
Conrad felt dead on the spot ; of his murderers, one 
was instantly slain, and the other was captured 
soon after ” (ut, supra, pp. 340-1.) 

This daring murder in broad daylight of one of the 
most celebrated chiefs of the Crusaders, made a tremendous 
sensation. As I have already stated, it was afterwards 
proved that the fichu who accomplished the deed had 
previously lived for six months in the Crusaders’ camp 
disguised as Christian monks. The murder of Conrad of 
Montferrat. by these “devoted ones'* represented Sinan‘s 
swan-song in the homicidal art, as the famous Sheikh died 
soon after, 

6. Edward the First of England.* 

Edward the First of England, who went on crusade 
when his father, Henr y the |Third was_stfi 1 ali ve, after hi s 

•N B. In this instance alone, it is not quite certain that the attempt was 
made by an actual Assassins, i c , a membej of the lamailitc sect. By the 
time of Edward’s * rusade (1171-2 A.D.), the Persian Ass sins bad been 
wiped out fifteen jears previously, and the Syrian Assassins were on their 
very last legs In fact, as we will recollecr, the Order had fallen into such a 
state of decadence that, by this time, the fidai had descended to selling their 
professional services” to oithodox Muslim princes ; a state of things 
absolutely inconceivable during their palmyd days.As.howevcr,the attempted 
murderer of Edward went to woik in the genuine style of the Mountain, he 
was probably a bona fide hdais, hired for the express purpose by the 
Saracen Emir of Syria who batched the plot to get rid of Edward. Even if 
not, the case way be included, since “jnmatfpp is tbe sinccrcst foiw p( 
flattery/* 
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vlotory at Evesham over Simon de Montfort (W85 A.D.), 

was destined to become one of the greatest soldiers and 
statesmen of the entire middle ages, and is probably the 
greatest king that England lias known at any time. He 
was in the Holy Land from May 9, 1271 to 14 September, 
1272 A. D. By this time the Crusades, along with the 
Middle Ages in general, were in a very decadent state. 
Even so able a general as was Edward could accomplish 
nothing more than the postponement of the agony fora 
few years His arrival saved Acre, but, as we have seen, 
it fell before the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt twenty years 
later. (1291 A. D.). 

The attempt on Edward’s life is described by Messrs. 
Archer and Kingston! in these terms : 

“After his return to Acre, Edward commenced 
negotiations with a Saracen Emir who professed 
himself ready to become a Christian. His messen¬ 
ger was admitted time after time to Edward’s 
presence and all suspicion was lulled asleep. At 
last, on his fifth visit, on June 18, 1272, the Assass¬ 
in found his opportunity. After a curso.y examina¬ 
tion for arms he was permitted to pass into the prin¬ 
ce’s presence. The day was hot and Edward, clad'in a 
tunic only, was resting on a couch ; he took the 
Emir’s letter from the messenger who, as he bent 
in Eastern fashion to answer the prince’s questions, 
drew a knife from his belt and struck a blow at 
his intended victim. Edward caught the blow on 
his arm, and tripping the villain to the ground 
with his foot wrenched the dagger from his grasp 
and stabbed him as he lay. The English servants 
coming in found the would-be murderer dead, but to 
make assurance double sure, battered out his brains 
with a foot stool. Edward's life was in much danger, 
for the weapon was poisoned, and though the 
Master of the Temple gave him what was declared 
to be a certain antidote, the wound grew daily 
• worse. At last, an English doctor pledged himself 
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to effect a perfect: cure. He bade the nobles lead 
the weeping Eleanor from her husband's presence ; 
Mien he cut away the poisoned flesh, and thus, 
under his care, Edward was able within fifteen days 
to appear on his horse in public.” (opp cit. p. 406.) 

The learned authors add a note to the effect that the 
romantic story of Eleanor sucking the poison from her 
husband’s wound cannot be traced back beyond the 
Italian chronicle of Ptolemy of Lucca, fifteen years later. 

I may add that Edward, though he soon left Palestine to 
ascend the English throne, never lost the hope of returning 
to the Holy Land, and at the very end of his life took an 
oath to do so if he succeeded on his last campaign against 
Bruce in 1307.* 

This last attempt virtually closed the formidable list 
of murders which began with the Nizam-Ul-Mulk in 1093. 
The above are representative names, but though perhaps 
the most illustrious victims - or intended victims - of the 
Old Man of the Mountain, yet they are only a handful in 
proportion to the full “bag” accumulated by the “self- 
devoted ones,” usually at the cost of their own lives, 
during the 180 years between the murder of the great 
Persian statesman and the attempted murder of the great 
English king. 

dins list of Klmlifs, Sultans, Emirs, doctors of the 
Muslim law, crusading chiefs, and even Christian Bishops, 
included many who, through the march of years has now 
effaced their footprints from the sands of time, yet ranked 
in their d ty and generation with the most illustrious 
names of Evst and West. 

As probably none save Edward and Saladin are known 
even by name to a modern educated European reader, it 
would be superfluous to enumerate them. But, to give 
some faint conception of the vast range and unbroken 
persistency of the operations of the Assassins, I will 

*N. B.—He died at Burgh-by Sands, near Carlisle in that year, when on 
the march against Kobeit Bruce of Scotland. 
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simply remark that Professor E. G. Browne, in a list 
of victims which does not make any pretensions at being 
exhaustive, yet enumerates eighteen men of either royal* 
rank or great distinction in Persia and Irak alone and 
these, with their numerous confreres formed, as we will 
not have forgotten, yet a mere handful against the innu¬ 
merable victims of intimidation and blackmail # by means of 
the financial contributions of whom the Assassins made 

their daggers pay their way and even yield handsome 
dividends. 

It was, however, the actual act of murder itself which 
made this strange blend of finance and fanaticism into the 
paying process that it was. It has been aptly said that in 
the East, promises to be effective, must always be backed 
up by prompt performance* It was because they realised 
this and consistently acted upon it, that the fidais of the 
Assassins became a name of unprecedented terror in East 
and West alike. 

Never, as far as historical record goes> has such a 
mere handful of men as were the subjects of the Old Man of 
the Mountain been able to terrorise so effectually well-nigh 
the whole contemporary civilised world by so subtle & a 
technique as was that originated by Hasan-ben-Sabah: a 
technique which moved with the smooth inevitability of a 
Greek tragedy towards the deadly stroke of his white-robed 
“Destroying Angels.” Those fearless, incorruptible ‘devo¬ 
ted ones” who raised, as it were, to their visible Sheikh and 
to their invisible Imam, their more than Homan farewell 

of sombre fanaticism, “Hail, Caesar, those about to die, 
salute thee!” 



PART FOUR 

. * CHAPTER ONE 

“THE DEFENCE OF TERRORISM ’ 

As historians hitherto commonly refer to the As¬ 
sassins in the terms of a prosecuting counsel, not 
infrequently in phrases so violent as would disbar a 
prosecuting c* unsel in any civilized court of justice, I 
propose, in t 1 e interests of equity, to conduct for the 
Assassins a “defence of terrorism.” 

Broadly r peaking, assassination can be classified 
under one (or more) of three headings, viz : as murder in 
self-defence/ murder as revenge for some positive injury, 
and murder for murders sake, that is, murder out of 
“sheer cussedness.’’ 

Of the e three species of murder, the last is univer¬ 
sally condemned by all moralists of all schools of ethics 
The ironic defence of murder conducted by Thomas de 
Quincey in his brilliant.essay in irony, “Murder considered 
as one of the fine arts,” is a masterpiece of literature, but 
scarcely of moral philosophy. Noone else besides the 
great writer’s imaginary “connoisseur” is likely to he 
taken in l y this plausible apologetic, compounded as it is 
of the m >st ( xquisite subtlety. 

Our second sub division, murder as revenge for some 
real and positive injury, is likewise universally condemned 
by all moralists - except, perhaps, by some surviving 
“fundam mtalists,” survivals of the Mosaic era of “an eye 
for an e\ e and a tooth-for a tooth” In connection with this 
second class of murder, however, we should note that the 
moti\e for condemnation is no longer absolute, but 
assumes the pre-existence of social assumptions. For 
example, assuming the existence of a real injury as motive 
for the homicide, it would not necessarily be wrong in 
itself to admin ster severe punishment, including even 
perhaps death by way of preventing recurrence of such 
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injuries* and their repetition in other similar cases. The 
criminal jurisprudence of all civilised nations is based on 
this last assumption, though the suitability of the death 
penalty even for murder-capital punishment-l as beer ahd, 
still is hotly disputed. 

In the case, however, of private indiv duals killng in 

revenge, even when the law unjustly denii-s them legal 
redress in the criminal courts, all modern nw ralisfs unite 
in condemning such revenge, on the fundamental ground 
that, however serious the provocation, pr vote vengeance 
merely prolongs the chain of violence and ; s anti-social in 
its ultimate effects Hence the individual should sacrifice 
even a (more or less) justifiable revenge in the general 
interest of social security, of “the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” 

In the first case alone, that of murder m self-preser¬ 
vation, is there a genuine division of opinio . Today, 
probably a majority of opinion among student.*, of ethics 
could be secured for the proposition that in a genuine case 
of self defence the axiom, “killing no murder,” can be 
held to be applicable. At any rate, modern jurisprudence 
and the laws of war concur in recognising this standpoint. 
Even so, there remains a vast field for adjustment and 
further dispute on the vexed question as to wl at constitutes 
self-defence.* 

To decide the question as to whether the Assassins 
had any moral justification for their deeds or whether they 
were murderers pure and simple in the ordinary sense of 
the word, it is necessary first of all to attempt to decide in 

•N.B. As we arc c iscussing a question not of law but of ethics*, it is only 
fair t, state that several great moralists dissent vehemently from the 
majority oq this p int. Buddha in antiquity, and Tolstox i nd Gandhi in 
mod' rn times, represent the greatest moral thinkers of what 1 may term 
the minority school of thought. On a literal - interpretation, the FounJer 
of Christianity and the New 'lestment could be quo ed in support of the 
same point of view. But most moral theologians claim that tbeitark 
gospel injunction; ‘Thou shalt not kill,” was “a coupy 1 of perfection,** 
god vgs nqt intended to b$ interpreted literally. 
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which of the three categories mentioned above their 
technique of terror and the death-stroke is to be classified. 
Only so can we hope to reach a conclusion as to whether 
or no any reasonable ‘‘defence of terrorism" can be ad- 
' vanced # and also whether any ethical mitigation can be 
urged on behalf of the Assassins and of their long list of 
ruthless deeds of terror and murder. 

It will by this t i# me be fairly clear what was the 
actual position occupied by the x4.ssassins vis-a-vis the 
outside world. We have seen anove that they were, in 
several aspects, at any rate of their activity, the last of a 
long series of heretical sects which had for many centuries 

prior to their time challenged orthodoxy in both Church 
and State. 

Indeed, I have enumerated a whole series of such 
movements (such as those of Mani, Mazdak, Babck, “the 
veiled prophet,” etc.), all of whom shared at least tho 
fundamental position of the Assassins, in that they wore 
all in revolt against constituted authority in both the 
religious and secular spheres, and professed social and 
theological doctrines unspeakably repellant in the eyes 
alike of governments and of majority opinion in their 
contemporary world. 

In view of this basic identity of their role in relation 
to the world around them, we are in a position to form a 
valid opinion from the actual fate of their heretical 
predecessors, as to the probable fate of the Assassins 
themselves had it not been for the protection so long 
afforded them by their technique of terror. The old Latin 
tag, “non in veibis eed tn actis” (that is, “not in words but 
deeds'*) can here be accurately applied. 

There is no ambiguity at all about this enquiry. We 
recollect the grim and bloody story of the great heresiarchs 
of the Near East in both Zoroastrian and Muslim times. 
We recall Mani (274 A D.) flayed alive, Mazdak (cp.530, 61 
A.D.) buried alive, al Mokanna (the “veiled prophet” 779 
A.D.), driven to self-immolation in the flames to escape 
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torture and death, Babek (837 A.D.), crucified and hie 
followers exterminated, the Zendians exterminated, such 
Vs^only the leading examples in the long list of murderous 
persecutions unleashed by the states and state-churches of 
Zoroasflr and Islam against the heretical predecessors and 
historic exemplars of the Assassins. Moreover, to enhance 
the grim story, it seems to be certain that most-originally 
probably all-of these sects were harmless and inoffensive 
people, vegetarians and probably pacifists, who only took 
up arms reluctantly and under the direst persecution, all 
of which, however, did not save them from the most 

fiendish tortures and from the most atrocious deaths at the 
hands of their orthodox persecutors.* 

I may add to the above that in modern, no loss than 
in mediaeval times* the life of the heretical successors of 
the Assassins has been ‘nasty, brutish desolate, and short,* 
to adapt the famous aphorism of Thomas Hobbes (cd Levi- 
at an-1651) One can, however, say that in their case also, 
as in that of their mediaeval predecessors, the death of the 
heretic in Muslim lands has usually-been long. Like 
Charles II of England (1685), they were an‘‘unconscionahle 
time in dying.” The fiendish cruelties inflicted upon the 
mild and inoffensive Bahais in nineteenth century Persia 
have already been the subject of comment In our own 
day members of the liberal Ahmeyda sect have suffered 
death by stoning > acco rding, to the cano n la w of Islam * 
*N.B. In point of fa t, even under torture and death, not all these sects 
resorted to arms. The followers of Mazdgk and the Zendians, in parti¬ 
cular, seem to have been absolute pacifists, akin to tbe modern dbok 
doukrabars and Quakers, yet this made no difference at all to the merciless 
ferocity with which they were exterminated. For that matter, neither the 
mediaeval Inquisition nor the modern Gestapo has ever shown any greater 
discrimination. In a theocracy always, 4 he that is not with us is against 
us ” 

N.B. The unbelievable ferocity with which tbe Bahais were harried to 
death is attested in detail by such unimpeachable authorities as Prof. E G 
Biowne and M. de Gobineau-cp. A Literary History of Persia, Vol. 4 and 
De Gobineau Religion et philosophic dan» l’Asie Centirale. Flaying 
alive, roasting over a slow fire, etc . etc., were freely employed* There is 
no need fortunately to go into tbe horrible details, but the curious reader 
can fipd them in the aforementioned books 
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There is, then/ no reasonable room for donbt that 
only the Assassins’ technique of terror stood between them 
and a similar or identical fate. Indeed, it seems fairly 
clear that the original Isinailito “sect of the seven 1 ' had 
been of the same mild and inoffensive character as the 
majority of the other heretical sects here enumerated. It 
is highly probable that when Abdullah-ben-Maymum 
reorganised it on the lines of an “open conspiracy” against 
the Abba^sid empire, he did so solely to prevent its exter¬ 
mination by the ferocity of its Abbassid persecutors. Up 
to his time the Ismailites seem to hive been a purely 
pacifist sect. At any rate, it is quite certain that it was 
only when they did resort to force that the Fatimids were 
able to cut any figure at all in the world. Otherwise, in a 
world wherein only one choice existed, to be hammer or 
anvil, the Ismailites themselves would probably have gone 
the way of the oilier heresies which I have named. 

It was not otherwise with the Assassins. They/ too, 
were the objects of a deadly hatred, while no doubt aug¬ 
mented by their own ruthless use of terror, existed anterior 
to it and for other reasons besides the “arguments weighty 
and trenchant” 'which the Assassins used in their own 
defence. The fact that the “animal is wicked, it defends 
itself when attacked, * while it augmented the hatred of 
the orthodox against the sect which had the effrontery to 
strike back, was not in itself the cause of that fanati¬ 
cal hatred or of the savage persecutions which the 
Assassins suffered equally with their heretical predecesr 
sors. * 

No less than the Mazdakites before them and the 
Bahais of a later day the Assassins were the objects of a 

Note* We have not forg tten that the leaders of the world of Islam 
fully comprehended the spiritual relationship between the Assassins and 
the earlier communistic sects of Maxd W ans other “enemies of society ” 
as they were regarded ftom the standpoint of orthodox believers in religion 
and private property. We recollect that the Nizaniul-Mulk had expressly 
traced this connection: a pi ce of spiritual and social genealogy which 
cost him his li fe. 
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most ferocious repression^ wherever circumstances put 
them at the mercy of the established poweis. For example, 
in 1113, when their ally and protector. Rid van, Emir of 
Aleppo, died, ''his successor became their mere Hess enemy. 
More than 300 of them, of both sexes and all ages, were 
cruelly massacred, and 200 were thrown into prison. 
Abu-al- Fettah, the nephew of Iiasan-ben-Sabah, was tortu* 
red to death, his body cut in pieces and then burnt, and 
his head sent throughout Syria.”** The same authority 
adds: ‘The still numerous Assassins retaliated fearfully; 
...against such enemies, armies and executions were no 
security, and the dread of assassination sank deep into the 
hearts of all the princes of the East.’’ It seems tolerably 
clear that, without this “fear of assassination,” the rest of 
the sect would have had a short life and the reverse of a 
merry end ! 

This massacre was far from being an isolated event. 
Professor Browne describes others in these terms. There 
were, no doubt, m my more : 

‘'Of course, there were savage reprisals on the 
part of the orthodox : thus we read of a persecu¬ 
tion of ‘heretics and free-thinkers’ at JNishapur in 
A.D. 1096 ; of a massacre of Batinis (i.e., Assas- 
sins-F.A*R,) ordered by (Sultan) Barkiyarug in 
June 1101 A.D., of the crucifixion of Sa’dul Mulk 
the Wazir, with four Batinis, and of the notorious 
Ben-Attash and some of his followers in A.D* 
1106-7; of a massacre of 700 Batinis at Amid in 
1124 A.D ; of a yet greater slaughter of them by 
Sanjar in 1127 A.D. (Sanjar later found a dagger 
in the earth beside his bed when en route for 
Alamut; he took the hint and retreated !) to avenge 
the death of the Minister Mu’inul Mulk; and of 
Abbas of Ray, one of their most relentless foes, 
killed in A. D. 1146-7, who used to build pyramids 
of their skulls.” (Browne, Vol. 2. p. 312.) 

*+ Secret Societies of the Middle Ages: opp. eit p. 5. 
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Ben Attash, one of Hasan-ben-Sabah’s chief converts, 
was, we learn from the same authority, executed in the 
following ingenious way : 

, * “He was paraded on a camel though the streets of 
Isfahan, a spectacle for thousands, pelted with 
mud and dirt, and mocked in derisive verses; 
afterwards he was crucified, and hung on the 
cross for seven days. Arrows were fired at him 
as he hung there, helpless and tormented, and 
finally his body was burned to ashes.” (Ibid. p. 316.) 

Such was the sort of fate which the Assassins could 
only avert by terrorism. Indeed, my expression is too 
strong. Even with all their efforts, they could only post¬ 
pone, but not avert it* Eventually the Mogols avenged 
with their usual thoroughness the wrongs which the 
commonwealth of Islam had endured at the heretics’ hands* 
It was an Oriental version, of Caesar aut nihil-“the dagger 
or nothing.” 

It is not open to any reasonable doubt that, in the 
concrete circumstances of their time, nature’s first law, 
survival, was for tho Assassins a virtual equivalent to 
their technique of terror, including its grim finale, the 
dagger thrusts of their “Destroying Angels.” In raising 
on their behalf a * defence of terrorism,” one is fully 
justified in reducing the question to this simple query : 
Where the contending forces are hopelessly unequal, as 
here, is assassination a legitimate weapon ? In the Irish 
Civil War of 1920-22 we have seen the same query put in 
our own day. Ambuscade is acknowlenged by all authori¬ 
ties as a legitimate ruse-de-guerre. Where, if anywhere, 
is the dividing line between ambush and plain murder ? 

That the fear of extermination by Muslim oithodoxy, against which 
the Assassins sought to protect themselves, was not an id le one, is suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated by tbe fate of their heretical and communistic 
predecessors enumeiated in the preceding chapter, indeed the final fate of 
the Assassins themselves demonstrates it with ample emphasis. Over and 
above these examples we can adduce the modern example of the Bahais to 
••point a moral.*’ 
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Tbit interesting movement, which today hai altogether broken with 
hi im and claims the status of an independent religion, with followers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, originally arose as a Muslim heresy founded by 
a Persian heresiarch, wno claimed to he the ‘ Bab," or 'gate” of the 7 ruth, 
and as sueh, claimed to supersede Mohammed. His movement was, in * 
fact, not unlike the Ismaili moverrent in its early pacific stage befotc 
being reorganised by Abdullah-ben-Maymum on conspiratorial and ant- 
governmental lines For examp le, the Bahais profess similarly a mystica 
theology closely related to an esoteric numerology, in whu a nine appears 
as the key number. 

Despite their harmless chaiacter. the Bahais suffered unspeakable 
horrors at the hands of Muslim orthodoxy-the Bab himself was murdered 
in l8')0-which are attested by competent European eye-witnesses 1 may 
add that the Assassins themselves endured all theie horrors when and where 
they fell into the hands of their orthodex presecutors. With the example of 
the heresiirch, Mazdak, before him, who was buried alive, we c»n hardly 
blarre Hasan-ben Sabah for preferring the dagger to the spade I (cp. M. de. 
Gobinau : La Religion et la philosophic dans I’Asie Centrale and E.G 
Browne: History of Persian Literature. Vol. 4. 
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4 ' THE ASSASSINS, THE TEMPLARS, JESUITS, ETC. 

Save for some scanty remnants and offshoots still 
surviving in the Lebanon, Pers'a and India, the Assassins 
ptrished in the thirteenth century. Between 1256 and 1293 
A-D. the Mongols and the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt des¬ 
troyed their power respectively in East and West. Since 
that era, the sect of the Assassins has been merely a name : 
a mine of terror, it is true, but still only a name. “The Old 
Man of the Mountain” and his man-killers thenceforward 
took their place in the schedule of “old unhappy far-otf 
tlvnga and battles long ago.” The long conflict between 
the orthodox Abbassids and the heretical Ismailites ended 
in their common ruin at the hands of the teriible Mongols, 
to whom the niceties of doctrine meant nothing at all, and 
for whom culture existed only as something to be utterly 
and irrevocably destroyed. 

Whilst, however, the Assassins themselves perished, 
yet the memory of the terrible sect presided over by the 
Sheikh of the mountain lingered long in the minds of men- 
Moreover, as “imitation is the sincerest form of flattery,” 
it, is evident that the unique pre-eminence of the Assassins 
as a terrorist movement provoked numerous admirers# and 
its example left its imprint on the movements of succeed¬ 
ing ages. Not only was this so, but even in the case of 
modern movements similarly conditioned by the circums¬ 
tances of their own day, we find remarkable similarities in 
outlook and organisation to those current among the Assas- 
s’ns. A proof that the great psychologist who devised their 
technique of terror had fully grasped the permanent 
fundamentals of the allied arts of conspiracy and ter¬ 
rorism* 

In this chapter I propose to glance at the subsequent 
mjvements directly influenced by the Assassins: in 
particular, at the Templars and the Jesuits- Then, only 
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more briefly, I shall direct a cursory investigation at some 
modern movements which reveal certain points of simi¬ 
larity with the mediaeval Oriental sect, especially ..the 
Mormous and the Nihilists. Thereafter* I can summarise 
my conclusions before terminating this inquiry. 

Three movements of a later day than that of the 
Assassins can be demonstrated to have shown certain 
traces of their influence, viz: the Templars, the Jesuits 
and the Indian Thugs ( or, more properly, Thags 1 
subjoin these in descending order of probability. Hence t 
begin with the Templars, the only one of the three which 
had direct relations with tin Assassins, and, there lore 
borrowed directly from them. 

A. The Templars. 

After the capture of Jerusalem by the First Crusade 
in 1099 A. D. (July 15) the delence of the newly-acquired 
Holy Land became the chief preoccupation of Christendom. 
The papacy in particular, both as the direct instigator of 
the Crusades ,and as the head of the all-powerful Catholic 
Church, was especially preoccupied with tin question. Nor 
was the problem an easy one to solve successfully. The 
crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem was far away; a detached 
outpost of Christendom “dumped” in the midst of the 
Muslim world, with the powerful Fatimid Sultans of Egypt 
on one side, and the still more powerful Seljuk Turks on 
the other. Transport difficulties hampered communications 
at every turn, and the possession of the Holy City could 
only be guaranteed by a continual stream of Crusaders, 
The Church was then at the apogee of its influence over 
mediaeval Europe, and its appeals for the rescue of the 
Holy Land did not fall on deaf ears. Between 1099-1291 
A-D. there were five main Crusades,supplemented by count* 
less minor expeditions. Yet, despite all these, ^Jerusalem 
fell before Saladin and by the end of the thirteenth century 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem was extinct. 

The Crusades, however only took place at intervals. 
A^nd in the meantime, the problem of defence remainde 
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urgent, particularly as the Muslfm world began to recover 
from the first impact of the Crusaders and, in its turn, 
launched its counter-attacks-To meet this growing danger, 
the Church resorted to a variety of devices. 

The most and important and permanent of these devices was 
the creation of special orders of knights devoted exclusively 
to the defence of Jerusalem, and living forfchis purpose un¬ 
der a code, op'rule,’’half-monastic and half military in char- 
cater- Several of these special orders achieved a high degree 
of celebrity: in particular, the knights of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem became at a later date the defenders of 
the outposts of Europe, Rhodes and Malta, against the 
“drang nach Western” “Western aggression” of the Otto* 
man Turks, Alone of the mediaeval knightly Orders, this 
Order still exists, though since Napoleon seized Malta in 
1798 it has possessed no territorial centre. Its present gra¬ 
nd master is the 76th in succession from the founder. The 
famous Order later known as the Teutonic Knights also 
arose at this time, though its greatest fame was gained 
after it transferred its activities from Palestine to Nor¬ 
thern Europe, where in what was, perhaps, the most 
permanently important of the Crusades, it conquered and 
forcibly converted the still pagan Prussians and Lithuani¬ 
ans. (13th and 14th cent). 

The greatest and most famous of all these orders, 
however, was that of the Templars (i.e./ the Knights of the 
Temple), who, throughout the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were not only the most famous Order of the age* 
but who became in the lattpr part of that era the posses¬ 
sors of such vast wealth, lands and political and ecclesias¬ 
tical influence as to cause them to be ranked as, virtually, 
one of the great powers of their contemporary world. 
Throughout the two centuries for which they existed-1119- 
1313 A.D. this knightly Order must be ranked as practi¬ 
cally one of the great powers of Europe, It is said to 
have possessed 7000, manors in Christendom, plus 18 
fortresses in Palestine itself t 
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Here I am not concerned with th general history of 
this famous mediaeval Order, nor does the dramatic stoiy 
of its overbearing arrogance and the grim catastrophe of. 
its sudden fall enter my purview except in so far as it was 
influenced and expedited by the close relations which 
existed between the famous pseudo-Mohammedan Order 
and the equally famous Christian one. Relations which 
gave rise to the charge, or so its enemies at least alleged 
and the Papacy eventually endorsed, that it also was only 
pseudo-Christian. I am treating here of the Templars 
solely in this limited connection. 

The knightly Order of the Temple was founded in 
1119 A D. and received its formal charter in 1128 AD. at 
the Church-Council of Troyes, under the powerful auspices 
of the famous Abbot, St. Bernard. It played a loading 
role in the defence of the crusading states in Palestine 
right down to the fall of the last Christian fortress of Acre 
in 1291 A.D. Long before this last date the fame and posses¬ 
sions of the Order had spread far beyond the Holy Land 
and had become virtually synonymous with Christendom, 
itself. But down to the end of the era of the Crusades, 
Palestine remained its headquarters. As we shall see # the 
Templars did not long survive the passing of the crusa¬ 
ding era, the exigencies of which had originally called them 
into being. They derived their name from their original 
headquarters near the site of Solomons Temple. 

From a very early period in their evolution, the 
Templars were in direct relation with their Ismaiiite 
neighbours. In 1148 A.D the Templars invaded the country 
of the Sheikh, in revenge for the murder of the (Christian) 
Count of Tripoli, and compelled the mountaineers to pay 
tribute. In 1174 A,D-, Sinan, finding himself ringed round 
by the fortresses of the powerful Order, offered to turn 
Christian in return for a remittance of the tribute. This 
“Jesuitical’' trick naturally did not deceive the knights, 
who, however, feared the loss of their tribute- as their over- 
lord, King Amalric of Jerusalem, showed a disposition to 
accept Sinan s offer and to remit the tribute. Whereupon 
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the Templars, at the instigation of one Walter de Mesnil, 
‘‘an evil man with one eye.*’ intercepted and slew the 
• envoys of the Assassins on the borders of the country of 
Tripoli. Notwithstanding this crime, the two neighbouring 
Orders seem to have preserved some sort of relationship 
right down to the fall of the Christian power in the East, 
which event coinoided almost exactly with the downfall of 
the Syrian Assassins themselves!* 

Whilst the subject is to a certain extent veiled in 
mystery,, since, after all, two esoteric sects of rival fait 1 s 
were not likely to proclaim their mutual indebtedness 
from the housetops!, yet there seems to have been a 
considerable interchange of ideas and details of organisa* 
tion between the Assa s sins and the Templars. It is in line 
with probability that in this exchange the Assassins gave 
more than they received, since they were, after all, the 
older Order, and, moreover* a long tradition of secret 
organisation lay behind them since the far-off days of 
Abdullah-ben-Maymum and even earlier. The rude West, 
on the contrary, just then emerging from barbarism as a 
result of its newly-established contact with the still far 
higher civilisation of the East, had no such wealth of 
conspiratorial tradition to draw on- 

In any case, as all the records have, of course, 
perished, we know nothing of any influence that the 
Templars may have exercised on the Assassins. Though we 
do know of one military trait at least which may have 
been derived from that source. The contemporary chroni¬ 
cler, De Joinille, tells us that the guards of the Old Man 
of the Mountain were armed with battle-axes, a Western 
and not an Oriental weapon, and one which seems to have 
been introduced into the East by the crusaders- 

Rather more is known of the converse influence 
exercised by the Assassins upon the Templars, though, 

*N,B # The above crime-the assassination of the Assassins-probably did 
not much shock its contemporary world. It was, of course, an accepted 
s*iom of mediaeval ethics that * no faith need he kept with infidels.*' 
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even here, there is,a strong element of mere conjecture* 
The chief points in this relationship are concisely sum¬ 
marised as follows by a modern author; though I may 
add that I think he overstates his case and tends to 
exaggerate what wasi none the less, a real connection : 

“Though there may have been no actual connection 
between the Templars and the Assassins, a consi¬ 
derable similarity may be traced in their dress, 
their organisation, their secret doctrines, and their 
ulterior designs. As the two societies rose almost 
side by side, and in the same country, and as that 
of the Assassins was established first, Von Ham¬ 
mer infers from their resemblance that the Tem¬ 
plars were an offshoot of the Ismailites ; but the 
resemblance may be easily admitted and accounted 
for apart from this very doubtful derivation, 
admitting that the ultimate object of both Orders 
was the same-namely, the acquisition of indepen¬ 
dent power-the erection of a state within a state-it 
was natural that the Templars should adopt an 
organisation much resembling that of the Assassins. 
There is indeed between the two Orders little more 
than the difference between Christianity and 
Islamism. The two religious systems gave their 
peculiar colouring to the Orders that sprang from 
them. The members of both wore white garments ; 
the fidai wearing a red girdle, the Templars a red 
cross. The resemblance in the internal organisation 
of the two societies is even more striking. If we 
omit the fidais class added to the older Order by 
Hasan - ben - Sabah - the dais and the rafiq (the 
primary and secondary classes of the Ismailites), 
and the lasiq or aspirants, may be regarded as the 
originals of the knights, the chaplains and the 
serving brethren, while the Sheikh and the Dai-i- 
Kabir or governors, accord with the master and 
priors. As to the secret doctrines of the two 
5 Orders, those of the Assassins have already been 
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spoken of; and the warmest defenders of the 

Templars have admitted that many of them held 
opinions savouring of deism and pantheism, while 
wa know that they manifested the most ineffable 
contempt for the doctrines and observances of the 
Church.”* 

The Templars did not long survive the end of the 
Crusading era and the fall of the Christian power in the 
East. Indeed, already before this last event, the vast 
wealth and power of the Templars had provoked the anger 
and vehement suspicion of the authorities in both Church 
and State. In 1208 Pope Innocent the Third passed a 
public censure upon them, declaring that '‘they despised 
the doctrines of Christ and followed those of demons,’* 
along with other hardly less serious charges. 

In 1228 the Templars did everything in their power to 
frustrate the Crusade of the Emperor Frederick Hohen- 
staufen the Second-the “wonder of the world'*—even going 
so far as to warn the Sultan of Egypt of his intended 
attack. On his return, Frederick confiscated their posses¬ 
sions in his dominions and publicly stated that: “We 
know on good authority that Sultans and their trains are 
received with pompous alacrity within the gates of the 
Temple, and that the Templars suffer them to celebrate 
secular plays, and to perform their superstitious rites with 
invocations of Mohammed.” In view of the admitted fact 
that Frederick had an Arabic bodyguard which he used to 

employ in his frequent wars with the popes, and also of 
the free-thinking sympathies which this mediaeval “anti- 

Christ” pretty certainly held, it is difficult to take these 
accusations very seriously 1’** 

♦Chambers - opp. cit p. 12. N B. The last sentence is certainly aa 
exaggeration. All modern authorities doubt, and many deny altogether 

the charges of free thought and blasphemy of which the Templars were 
accused at the time of their downfall. 

♦ •Note This famous potentate, surnamei “anti-Christ” by the Papacy, is 
said to have conducted diplomatic relations with the Syrian Assassins. 
His enemies even accused him of habitually employing members of the* 
scc , 1 . lor ‘P^ssionai purposes,” i.e„ to ‘’bump off” persons obnoxious 
to him. Cp E, Kantotowicz; Frederick the Second. 



In 1291 A.D. Acre fell, and with it the last Christian 
of otfcold in Palestine. In 1300 the Templars made a last 
unsuccessful attempt’to recover Tortosa. With its failurer 
the Crusades ended* The Templars did not long survive 
their original raison d’etre, the defence of the Holy Land. 
Between 1307 and 1314 the order was abolished by the 
Papacy, its vast possessions were confiscated and divided 
among the European states, its grand master and leading 
members were forced by the most atrocious tortures to 
sign ‘‘confes sions” of the most damning guilt and, if and 
when they retracted them were burned at the stake- 

The details of the suppression of the Templars-one of 
the most sensational events in all mediaeval history-lie 
outside my field, as does also the unexampled legal chica¬ 
nery and judicial murder with which the extirpation of the 
Order was effected. But the actual charges made 
against the knights are of direct interest in connection with 
the question of their relationship with the Assassins. 

These charges of authority summarises in these terms: 
#, In ttie act of accusation, drawn up ii. the name of 
pope, the Templars were charged with denying and 
reviling the doctrines of Christianity, with spitting 
and trampling upon the cross, with worshipping a 

cat and a three-faced idol, and with general licen¬ 
tiousness and immorality.” (opp. cit. p. 18 ) 

Whilst the question of their guilt cannot , even yet, 
be regarded as entirely closed, the weight of evidence is in 
favour of the Templars. We are not concerned with that 
question here, but we can note the similarity of the 
charges of systematic immorality and pantheism which 
were brought by the world of Muslim orthodoxy against 
the Assassins and by the Christian world against the 
Templars. That the knights as a body borrowed some of 
their doctrines from the Ismailites does not on the whole 
seam very likely- (We need not attach) much importance 
to ‘‘confessions”, whether of cat-worshiping Templars or of 
broomstick-flying witches, both extorted by torture : the 
rack and thumbscrews had a compelling logic of their 
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own!) It is not at all impossible, however, thatl ndividual 
knights may have succumbed to such ideas. ‘‘All is permis¬ 
sible” his its attractions as a hedonistic doctrine, whilst 
pantheism has, in all ages, its appeal to an advanced type 
of mentality. That the organisation of the Templars bor¬ 
rowed, and probably borrowed heavily, from that of the 
Syrian Assassins, seems to be indisputable. 

Broad y speaking, however, the Templars perished 
not on account of their heresies, nor even of their wealth, 
but becxuse of their attempt to constitute '‘a state within 
the state,” or rather. Church, an abomination in the eyes 
of the “totalitarian” Catholic Church of the middle age, 
just as the constitution of any such state had been pre¬ 
viously to the “totalitarian” Roman Empire which preceded 
and formed the model of that Church. The Assassins had 
acted more wisely in cutting themselves off altogether 
from the Muslim world by their screen of mountains and 
daggers. The Templars remained attached to the Catholic 
Church and world, which tolerated them only as long as 
the powerful Order was necessary to defend the Holy 
Land. When the Crusades were over, the Templars ceased 
to be necessary. Then their very wealth and power proved 

their umloing. In modern times, their Jesuit successors 
narroviy escaped an identical fate. 

B. Tae Jesuits. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Jesuits 
have p ayed a role in the history of modern Catholicism 
even more spectacular and decisive than that which was 
play id by the Templars in the mediaeval Church. It is 
also a fa t that they, too, narrowly escaped the same fate 
as the knights when once their historic task of combatting 
the Protestant Reformation was over and done with. We 
will remember that in 1771 Pope Clement the Ihirteenth 
declared the Order “to be abrogated, extinguished and 
abolished for ever.” The Jesuits, however, were more 
fortunate in their era than were the Templars- The out¬ 
break of the French Revoiution-1789-once again made the 
powerrui Order indispensible, and induced the Papacy, to 
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tolerate its role as “a state within the stato/* (cp. my 
earlier book: The Jesuits-a study in counter-revolution. 
The Papal Bull of Restoration-August 15th 18144,JspcoiaMy 
referred to the need for recalling “these tried and trusty 
mariners” to the aid of “the storm-tossed Barque of Peter 
beset by winds and waves*’-That is by the anti-clernical 
storm unleashed by the French revolution, 

In the case of the Jesuits,lunlike that of the Templars, 
no direct connection can bo established between them and 
the Assassins. In the entire history of secret societies, 
Ignatius Loyola and Hasan-ben-Sabah probibly represent 
the two greatest names. The personal resemblance between 
these two great conservative masters of count 'revolution 
is, indeed, extraordinary, and no less is the \ henc menal 
resemblance between their two famous Orders, do great 
in fact, is this far-reaching resemblance that I l ave else¬ 
where styled the Jesuits as “the Assassins of Christen¬ 
dom.” As we shall see presently, the terms‘'Assassins” 
is not to be understood in a merely figurative sens3 

None the less, despite their numerous resemb ances, 
no direct relationship can be established between fie two 
famous societies. The Assassins had long since vanished 
from the historic scene before the Josuits entered it-1256— 
1273 A.D *—1534-40 A. D. It is, in fact, actually doubtful 
whether the founders of the great Catholic Order had ever 
even heard directly of its formidable neo-Musilm predecess¬ 
or and ecrototype, which had long since passed into 
oblivion amid a howl of execration from the entire Muslim 
world. 

None the less, the resemblances between the two 
Orders are striking more so even than in the case of the 
Templars. I should add that in the ensuing pages I assume 
t he general correctness of the remarkable hypothesis first 
advanced by the French Orientalist, Herman M iller, in his 
outs tanding book on Jesuit origins, viz: that the novel and 
distinctive features of the Spanish “Company” which 
differentiate it so sharply from the earlier modiaoval 
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Christian Orders, are derived from Islam via the agency of 
the Dervish orders long domiciled in Moorish Spain where 
they still existed in the time of Ignatius Loyola/ 

On the similarity of the Jesuit organisation to that 
of the Assassins, Muller tells us ; 

"We must realise what sort of an army it was that 
Ignatius conceived; an army in which no-one, 
officer or private, possessed any rank, any right, 
any fixity of tenure or position; in which every¬ 
thing depended on the p’easure of the chief; in 
which ‘the obedience of execution is declared to 
be an imperfect obedience ; in which everyone is 
bound to embrace all the opinions of the leader 
with an ardour so blind as to leave no place for 
reflection/ with the same ardour of belief 4 as one 
displays towards the articles of the faith ; ‘an army 
whose every member undertakes to sacrifice his 
reputation, his honour, his libeity, his conscience, 
where the soldiers and officers mutually denou¬ 
nce and spy upon one another. If such an army is 
not the army of the Old Man of the Mountain, it has 
at least so may points of resemblance with it as to 
astonish people who can think clearly, and still 
more those who approach the problem with special 
knowledge. ** 

Muller goes on to demonstrate the remarkable identity 
in letail between the organisation of the Jesuits and that of 
the orthodox Muslim Dervishes long domiciled in Moorish 
Spain* Further, that the famous motto of the Company, 
“ad majoram De-gloriam/ and also the most celebrated 
expressions in the classical writings of Loyola, viz: 

*cp. Harmaun Muller; Jgnacc, Lainez, et les origioes de IaCompagnie 
de Jesus, and my book eited above. N.B. The reader must not forget 
that the Moors ruled in Spain from its conquest in 71 -2 A.D. to the fall 
of Granada in 1492 A. D.. the year after Loyola's birth, Whe.i the Jesuit 
Order started, the Muslim faith was still professed in Spain by a large 
Moorish population. 

♦^Hermann Muller, p, 63. Translation and italics mine, ' 
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“perinde ac cadaver’’ - '‘like a corpse, like a stick in the 
hand of the old man,° etc.-were translations, or near- 
translations, from the literature of the (orthodox:) Muslim » 
Dervish orders. 

The debt of the Jesuits was, in this instance, a 
second-hand one, for the Dervish Orders which Muller 
cites as the originals of the great ‘‘Christian'* one, were of 
an orthodox kind. None the less, it is not unlikely that 
the Muslim Orders, themselves based on similar autocratic 
principles, however much they may have loathed the 
‘‘Malahida” (“arch-heretics”, viz: the Assassins!, yet also 
borrowed from this superbly organised corps d’elite, Even 
such a pious Christian as Dante did not hesitate, as we 
know, to borrow from the Arabs (ep. Asin-y-Palacios, 
himself a Jesuits, ( ‘Islam and the Divine Comedy-,”) 

It is accordingly probable that the Jesuits borrowed, 
though at secondhand, and still retain in the twentieth 
century, {traces of the mediaeval terrorist sect of the 
Old Man of the Mountain. 

Moreover, the Company of Jesus did not only borrow 
from the Assassins : they also were themselves 'Assas¬ 
sins.” Faced with a religious revolution in the sixteenth 
century, the era of the Reformation, and surrounded by a 
disintegrating feudal civilisation, just then going to pieces 
under the impact of the newly-discove.ed world market, 
the Jesuit champ ; ons of mediaeval ism and religious con¬ 
servatism faced a problem very similar to that which had 
confronted the Assassins in respect of their surrounding 
world. They also sought to solve it by a similar combina¬ 
tion of autocratic centralisation, ruthless terror and the 
practice of an advanced culture by the superior ranks of 
the Order. As I have written elsewhere in this connection : 
"Thus, the Assassins were the 'old guard’ of the 
classical culture of Islam against the incoming 
flood of Turkish barharissm,just as the Jesuits later 
, represented,from many points of view, the classical 

•. Catholic culture of the middle ages, now on the de- 
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fensive against the northern barbarism represented 
by the reformers. Both Orders, the Mohammedan and 
• the Christian, repiesented a final stand against the 
hostility of their contemporary worlds, against 
which they utilised every pnysical and ideological 
weapon—»‘arguments weighty and trenchant,* as the 
Assassins described with grim humour the gold 
and the dagger with which they bribed or intimi¬ 
dated the enemies of their Order. The monarchs 
and theologians of the Reformation were also to 
know these Jesuit arguments, 'The animal is 
wicked, it defends itself when attacked.’ The 
phrase sums up the reaction of both the great 
mediaeval cultures of Islam and Catholicism to the 
advancing tides of Turkish conquest and religious 
revolution respectively.’’ iRidley-p- 201. opp. cit.) 

‘'Like causes breed like results.” The general 
similarity of their historical position undoubtedly goes far 
to explain the virtually identical technique employed by 
these two counter-revolutionary forces Still, some second¬ 
hand borrowing, via the agency of the Dervishes is not 
excluded.* 

At any rate, whether due to coincidence or to direct 
imitation, the Jesuits resorted to terrorist methods of an 
exactly similar character to those employed by their 
Oriental precursors Like the mediaeval terrorists the 
Jesuits used poison and the dagger freely. The ignorant 
fanatics, Balthaser--Gerard, Jacques Clement, Ravaillac, 
Guy Fawkes, etc-, who killed in a mood of exalted fanati¬ 
cism, and suffered torture and death with stoical resigna¬ 
tion, were the Christian counterparts of the fidai of the 
Assassins. 


*N B, Orthodox Dervish orders bad existed in Islam sir.ec the 12th 
century A.D, They were bound by a more than militaiy discipline 
culminating in an autocratic centralisation The word‘‘Dervish” means 
‘•meudicent*” and the Muslim orders represented the counterpart in Islam 
of the mediaeval Christian friars. 



Moreover* whilst the man-slayers of the Order were 
dr awn from the same class of ignorant enthusiasts as were 
recruited for “manual labour” by the Sheikhs of the. 
Mountain, yet the higher ranks of the ‘‘Company’* like 
their counterparts among the Assassins, were humanists 
and scholars who indeed, did :-■> much for secuiai education 
as to make them the cultural leaders of Europe for cen¬ 
turies, an achievement which won for them the enthusiastic 
praise of such eminent Protestant thinkers and education¬ 
ists as Francis Bacon and Comenius. Indeed, a modern 
German historian has actually defined Jesuitism as 
“humanism pressed into the service of the Church.” (Karl 
Kautsky). We have not forgotten the very similar opinions 
expressed by Dr. Lacy O’Leary with regard fo the Assas¬ 
sins This peculiar combination of advanced culture, macchi- 
hiavellian real-politik and ruthless terrorism was indeed 
common to these two “old guards” of the classical media¬ 
eval civilisations of the Muslim East and the Christian 
West. 

I subjoin a list of the chief causes celebres of the 
Jesuits; the "bumping off” of heretical or lukewarm 
princes by the “destroying angels” of the Catholic “Assas¬ 
sins.” (I place the name of the murderer or would-be 
murderer in brackets.) 

William the Silent of Orange-Stadtholder of the 
(Protestant) Netherlands-1584-(Balthaser Gerard). 

Henry the Third of France*1589-(Jacques Clement) 

Henry the Fourth of France-1610 (Ravaillac). 

Several unsuccessful conspiracies against Elizabeth 
of England, culminating in that of Anthony Babington- 
1587- 

“The Gunpowder Plot” of November 5, to blow up 
James the First, the Lords and Commons-1605-(Guy 
Fawkes). Wallenstein (1634) Duke of Fciedland* 

*NEL Fawkes wae a pupil of the Jesuits, and the English provincial of 
^ t£e order, Garrett, was executed as a traitor for his share .'n the plot. 
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The fear that was instilled into contemporary govern¬ 
ments by this technique of terror is wall illustrated by the 
king who himself was to become their most illustrious 
victim, Henry the Fourth of France, who told his Minister 
the Duke of Sully, that if he did not come to terms with 
the Jesuits, they would '‘fall into designs of taking my 
life, which would render it miserable and melancholy, ever 
being in dread of being poisoned or assassinated, for these 
people have secret intelligence and correspondence every¬ 
where, and much skill in influencing minds just as they 
please, so that it would be much better to be dead at once, 
being herein of the opinion of Caestar, that the mildes 
death is the one which is the least foreseen and expected.” 
As in the case of the Assassins, the powars-that-bu struck 
back barn wherever possible. Many a Jesuit had his bowels 
ripped op mi on Tyburn before a howling mob, or was 
“stretched a foot longer than God made him” on the Tower 
rack-as the rack-master of Elizabeth once boasted in the 
case of the Jesuit, Southwell. 

So, no doubt, reasoned the persecutors of the Assassins 
also-* 


*cp. Memoirs de Suily-tomc 5, p. 1 I'd. N.B. Unlike that of the Assassins# 
the homicidal literature of tbc Jesuits has survived, in which the murder 
of heretics is defined and justified with all that mastery of subtle casuistry 
for which the Jesuit Order was, and is, world famous. Fr Suarez Sy. 
engaged in a once celebrated controversy with James the First of England- 
whom the pupil of the Jcsuists, Guy Fawkes, had tried to n.urderl-in 
which the Jesuit theologian defended regicide against the Stuart king. The 
most famous of all Jesuit books advocating regicide was the celebrated De 
Rege ct de institutions Regis of the Spanish Jesuit, Fr Juan dc Mariana 
Sy , in I59y A.D., which openly advocated assassination, made the most 
subtle distinctions with regard to the use of poison and the dagger, and was 
burnt by ihe public hangman in both England and France. This extraordi¬ 
nary •ubtle literature of the Jesuits on the subject of murder is of remark¬ 
able interest to psychologists It abounds in equivocations and innuendoes, 
and is fully as subtle and far more detailed than is even De Quinccy’s 
'‘murder considered as one of the fine arts.” Probably the great library of 
the Old Man at Alamue contained similar works-since we know that Hasaa- 
bcn-Sabab wa» a profound student of dialectics-but the Mongols wete m.re 

Continued Page on $02. 
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The remarkable resemblance so far traced between 
“the Jesuits of Islam and the Assassins of Christendom’ - 
as I have elsewhere styled these two famous movements ol , 
religious terrorism-can be completed by the common 
charge mule against both Orders, of possessing a ‘'secret 
doctrine*’ o! scientific immoralism, coupled with an anti¬ 
social ethic. As we have already seen, the problematical 
“All is permissible*' of the Assassins was matched by “the 

means justifies the end’ of the Jesuits, an ascription still 
more dubious. However, on the already cited principle 

that ‘‘much smoke implies at least some lire,” the practice 
of both organisations probably gave some justification for 
both charges, particularly as the fierce hostility of their 
contemporary worlds compelled both movements to 
assume so largely the character of secret societies. 


*N.B. We have not forgotten that the phrase ascribed to the Jesuits on T y 
occurs once in their voluminous literature, and then the moral theologian 
who used it.Hermann Bu'enbaum-c trefully restricted it to the obscure poin 
of sexual ethics which he was treating in the context. It seems, however, 
to be generally agreed that Pascal’s famous attack on the Company in his 
celebrated ‘ Provincial Letters” (16)0-7) had a substratum of fact to juitify 
if, and that the casuistry of the Jesuits at least verged on the immoral. 
Their well known theory of ‘probabilistic” c g., when authorities clash, a 
minority opinion nay be sifely followed, obviously lends itself to gross 
abuse. In China, for instance, where the Jesuits conducted missions with 
phenomenal success in the 17th an i 18ih centuries, it is well known that the 
order went to amazing lengths in “reconciling” Christian ty with Chinese 
paganism, e.g., ancestor worship was declared to be a “civil rite” 
and as such “lawful” to Christians. Confucius was declared tc be a 
Christian saint, etc-, etc. This curious amalgamation finally went so far 
that the Pope had to intervene to stop this “Christianity u ithout the 
i Cross,” 

To complete the present parallel of the Jesuits with the Assassins we 
may add that the le irn *d la uc Taylor, one of Loyola’s ablest biographers, 
his placed it on ecord thit, in hts opinion, Jesuitism is quite capable of 
breaking altogether with Christianity and with the Catholic Church should 
it ever come to suit its interests to do so. There is much in the history of 
8the Company, in Chim and, for that matter, in Europe also, to lend consi¬ 
derable support for this view. As we have aiready seen, the Assassins practi¬ 
cally reached the point of complete segregation from Islam, 

*cp. Issac Taylor : Lo/o'a and the Rudiments of Jesuitism-1849, 



It can be inferred from the above that the Jesuits 
may have borrowed from the Assassins, though if so, at 
second-hand and via the agency of the Dervish Orders of an 
orthodox character. Certainly the resemblance between 

the two Orders was extraordinarily close,more so even than 
in the c ise of the Templars; although, no boubt, this was 

partly as a result of similar historical tasks which confron¬ 
ted the movements founded both by Hasan-ben-Sabah and 
Ignatius Loyola. 

A msdezn writer sums up the relations between 
three great orders described above/ the Assassins, 
the resuits and the Templars m these terms. 

“Among the Jesuits we shall find this autocratic 

organisation, the fliir for action, the habit of not 
recognising any authority except that derived from 

themselves - a body of men devoted solely to their 

work, living a life half-monastic, half-militai y. 
capable when necessary of mingling in the life of 

the age without losing their moral integrity, whilst 
remaining, in accordance with a rule derived from 

the Musulman Orders, under the jurisdiction of their 

head, whence the supreme power of the General 
amongst them as amongst their models. We know 
what hatred, what mystification, what legends have 

gathered around the Jesuits, as formerly around 
the T mplars and the Assassins.”''' 

* Mine. B. Bouthoul : Le Grand Maitre dcs Assassins, p. 227 - my 
translation. 

Note Continued from Page 200. 

efficient than were even the public hangman of James the First and 
Elizabeth, and no copy has survived the destroying fiames of Hulagu Khan. 
In that tLid, therefore, of homicidal literature the Jesuits remain pay 

excellence apologists of religious murder-ad majorem Dei ^loriam-viz ; 
“for the greater glory of God.’• cp. Jules Michelet and Edgar Quinet; 

The Jesutts-English translation, 1816 pp. 113-116 for an examination of 
the 1 ««uit theory of -'dagger-la w” and its scientific justification by the 
theologians of the Company of Jesus. Viz Mariana establishes 
a sub tie distinction in the use of poison e g., poison must not be given 
direct'y to an heretical prince, for this, would be to compel him to 
comoiirjwcide, contrary to Christian ethic, but it is •‘lawful” to administer 
it indirectly, say, by scattering the poison on his clothes. The^ Jesuit 
manuals abound in distincitons of this ultiasubtle nature. • 
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So close indeed was the resemblance between the Assas¬ 
sins and the Jesuits that it struck at least one acute < ontem- 
porary of Guy Fawkes, Mariana and Henry the Fourth of 
France, despite the mist of legend which then veiled the 
true features of the Oriental body. For in 1614 there 
appeared in Paris a pamphlet which bore th s highly 
significant title : “Assassination of the King, or Maxims 
of the Old Man of the Vatican Mountain and his x^ssassins 
practised at the expense of the late King Henry the Great.” 
(Henry was muTdercd on May 14, 1610 ) 

The unknown author had akeeu eye ! There are, in 
fact, few resemblances in all history closer or moie re¬ 
markable than that between the followers of the O d Man 
of the Mountain and those of Ignatius Loyola and his suc¬ 
cessors, the “black Popes ** Nor does the entire histoiy of 
terrorism know two movements that terrorised their con¬ 
temporary worlds so long and so effectively, and which 
continue to exercise both upon the curious student and 
also upon the general public a fascination so snake-like as 
is invariably aroused by the dreaded Aasassins and by the 
still more dreaded Jesuits- 

C. The Thugs (Thags) 

I have not been able to trace any certai i, or even 
probable, connection between the Assassins and the famous 
Hindu confraternity of religious ritual-murders known as 
the Thugs (or, less commonly but more exactly, Thags). I 
subjoin, however, a brief reference to this once formidable 
sect as it is just possible that there may have been a remote 
and second-hand connection between these two sects of 
religious terrorism. 

On the whole, such a connection seems very impro¬ 
bable, The Thugs who gave the British authorities so 
much trouble in the early part of the nineteen 1 h century, 
were a Hindu, not a Muslim, sect, sacred to the Goddes 
I^ali (or Durga); and they killed solely by strangulation 
with the boose. They always “hunted in. threes”* a custom 
may have been sacred to the Hindu trinity, the 
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"trimurti/* viz: Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, On account of 
their dedication to the cult of a goddess, the Thugs never 
killed women. There is no record of any female victim of 
the Assassins, but then the Order did not kill for pleasure, 
and women played but little part in the Oriental politics 
of the middle ages.* 

A remote connection, however, is not impossible- 
The Assassins, as we have seen, certainly borrowed doctrines 
from the religious philosophy of India, viz: reincarnation, 
pantheism, etc., and the Hindu Thugs traditionally claimed 
descent from '‘seven Mohammnmn tribes.* ** It is just 
conceivable that some remote traces r f the Assassins may 
have reached them, But, except for the fact of killing, 
there is not much real resemblance between the dagger¬ 
using fidai of the Sheikh of the Mountain and the Hindu 
devotees who used the rope solely for killing and who 
dedicated to Kali, their terrible four-armed blood smeared 
goddess, the last choking gasp of their ritually-strangled 
victims.*** 

Two modern movements present some points of 

resemblance with the Assassins-viz : the Mormons and the 
Nihilists. We may, therefore, be excused for glancing at 

them, though any direct connection in either case with the 
Assassins may be dismissed as definitely impossible, 

D The Mo mons 

The Mormon sect or religion was started by Joseph 
Smith in America in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. As is well known, the creed is based on “revela- 


*N ote:—The Jesuits usually also go about in threes. T he reason for this 

custf m, however, seems to l'e in the domain of espionage and fop the 
exrr vs purpose of preventing the formation of mutual attachments 

unknown to and therefore beyond the control of the Order and of their 
superiors. 

**cp. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics-article “Thugs” (“Thtgs”). 

***N. B —According to some authorities, the Thugs also got ceremonially 
drunk on Hjshijh-ihe Indian “bhang ” But the use of this drug not 
confined to the Assassin’s, for it was widely us'ed throughout tVe Ea v f. ‘ 
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tions M - a forgery- received by Smith in 1820-4. In the 
puritanical ‘‘fundamentalist” America of the period the 
New Bible -“The Book of Mormon”- and its adherents were, 
received in a manner the reverse of cordial. Smith and his 
brother were lynched in 1844, and the life of the sect was 
made so unbearable that it finally set out on its famous 
trek westwards to the then unexplored wilderness 1 of Utah. 
This march was accomplished after incredible hardships 
under the leadership of Brigham Young, the Mormon 
“Moses,” one of the most remarkable men in American 
history. In .Utah the immigrants hewed social order out 
of the chaos of the primeval wilderness and established one 
of the most prosperous communities to be found on the 
American continent, where their descendants still reside. 

The evolution of the Mormons suggests some re¬ 
markable points of resemblance with that already traced in 
the case of the Assassins. Both communities professed a 
heresy which while claiming to be a legitimate offshoot of 
the prevailing religion/ was received with execration in a 
contemporary atmosphere of narrow and fanatically intole 
rant orthodoxy. Both were forced to fly to remote moun¬ 
tains and wildernesses, respectively to Rudbar and to 
Utah; to the Caspian and the Salt Lake/ in order to escape 
the fury of an outraged world which neither sect was 
numerous nor strong enough to resist by force of arms in 
open warfare. Both sects, originally mild and inoffensive, 
were maddened by persecution into retaliating by a 
murder and terror; and, most extraordinary similarity of 
all- the fidai, the actual terrorists of both# went by the self¬ 
same title of “Destroying Angels-’' Both the Persian and 
American ‘‘Assassins” terrorised wide areas- Both also 
were accused of murders which it is certain, or probable, 
that they did not actually commit. There are, in fact, few 
more striking parallels in all history than that between 
that grim and sinister figure, Brigham Young, the Ameri¬ 
can “Hasan-ben-Sabah,” and his Mormon “Destroying 
^ngels,” and their mediaeval Oriental prototypes: however 
tb^ above coincidences, remarkable as : they are*, cannot 



accurately be described as more than coincidences The 
early mormons were not learned and had probably never 
heard of the followers of Hasan-ben-Sabah.* 

E, The Nihilists 

Distinct resemblances exist between the Assassins 
and the modern Russian movement of Anarchism or 
Nihilism, which carried on a reign of ^terror against the 
Tzars and the dominant classes in Russia throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The Nihilists, like 
the Assassins, combined advanced culture with ruthless 
terrorism. Themselves representing the Westernised intel¬ 
ligentsia, and as such the most highly educated section of 
Russian society, they wore goaded by tho brutal oppression 
of the primitive Tzarist regime into the most savage re¬ 
prisals. Tzar Alexander’the Second (1881), Grand Dukes, 
leading statesmen such as the Prime Minister, Stolypin 
(1911), high police officials, etc., were murdered by these 
terrorist intellectuals, prior to the rise of the mass move¬ 
ment of Bolshevism in thejpresent century.** 

The Nihilist creed was summarised in all its stark 
purity by Nechayev, that strange and sinister figure who 
eventually died in the dungeons of the dreaded Tzarist 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul (18-82) after a lifetime of 

♦Note.—The Mormon “Angcls’^'dcstrojlng were’*chiefly used tc massacre. 

intending immigrants into Utah, or renegade Mormons escaping out of it 
The Mormons have tried to make Fed Indians responsible for these murders 
but tbeir own complicity seems to be proven, at any rate in some cases. 
When, 20 yeats later, the U.S. A. took over Utah, the Mormon “Bishop,'’ 
John D. 'Lee, and several “Angels’* were executed on account of these 
murders, (cp. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics - article “Latter day 
Saints (Mormons),” 

Sir A. Conan Doyle, in his romance, A Study in Scatlet, has vivi dly 
the portrayead stmosphere of terror which surrounded the Mormon 
“Angels** iu their work of death. 

♦♦Bolshevism has practiced mass executions wlrn in power, bur has always 
denounced individual terrorism and assasination, on the ground that it is 
petty-bourgeois and develops an anti social attitude. Bolshevism has 
'consequently put ao end to Nihilism end to individual assassination. , 



alternate terrorism and prison, which would make the 
brief but incredible career of this "enemy of society" the 
theme for the most superb historical novel of the contury-. 

In his ‘‘Revolutionary Catechism^-formerly ascribed 
to the famous Anarchist, Michael Bakunin, but now, 
usuaWy believed to be tbe authentic work of Necbayov-the 
young terrorist sums up his creed : 

“The revolutionary despises and hates present-day 
9 social morality in all its forms and motives. He 
regards everything as moral which helps the 

triumph of revolution.All soft and enervating 

feelings of relationship, friendship, love, gratitude, 
even honour, must be stifled in him by a cold 
passion for the revolutionary cause • ... 

'‘Day and night he must have one thought* one 

aim - merciless destruction.".And “poison, the 

knife, the rope* etc. In this struggle, revolution 
sanctifies everything alike/ * 

The ‘‘all is permissible” ascribed to the Assassins 
re-echoes across the ages in this stark affirmation of 
scientific immoralism which embodies the working creed of 
the Nihilist terrorist. Its author .himself lived lip to his 
grim creed- Nechayev, who after ten years in the subter¬ 
ranean dungeons of Europe's most dreaded fortress, yet urged 
his would-be rescuers, who had burrowed with infinite diffi¬ 
culty to his living, tomb to leave him to rot, but, at all costs, 

to kill the Tzar, was worthy of the ‘‘self-devoted ones’* 
themselves. And in his case, there was no Hashish here 
nor paradise hereafter! In men of such stamp the spirit 
of Hasan-ben-Sabah lived again !** 

It is clear from the examples given above that not 
only was the sect of the Old Man of the Mountain an 
important terrorist movement in its own day and genera¬ 
tion, but also that it exercised a considerable influence upon 

_• _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ _ _ 

*cp. Principles of Revolution - ibid. 

f *cp. H E, Kaminsky: Vie de Btkounine. p. 268, also max nomad 
aposdps of Revolution Nechaye. 
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the course %t subsequent terrorist movemenfs, and through 
their agency, upon world history in general Moreover, it 
is reasonable to infer from their regular recurrence jii 
movements entirely untouched by the direct or indirect 

influence of the Assassins, of the permanent principles of 
the terrorist art, how brilliantly these principles had been 

grasped by the Old Man of the Mountain and his Order 
The very name ‘‘Assassin” itself constitutes the epitaph, 
the homage paid by universal recognition, to Hasan ben- 
Sabah and his “self-devoted ones.” 

% 

CONCLUSION 

I think it will now be clear that the regime of the Old 
Man of the Mountain was far removed from that Jacobin 
“red fool fury of the Seine,” with which reactionary 

partisans such as von Hammer liked to compare it. Far 
from being subversive, it was conservative; in the for¬ 
tresses of the Assassins were kept alight, the lamps of 
learning, culture and intellectual freedom which elsewhere 

were dimmed by the forces of barbarism, till at last even 
there the splendour was extinguished and a Dark Age closed 
in on Asia which only now pales to a new dawn. 

The most famous of ideal communities is that of 
Plato’s Republic where his guardians pass a life of 

scholarship and contemplation in the midst of their com¬ 
munist state. In Plato’s last book. “The Laws” written a 
generation later, when his contemporary culture was 

falling into decay,the utopia had become a fortress guarded 
by armed men from the sordid intrusions of a barbarous 
world. 

Fifteen centuries after Plato, Hasan-benSabah made 
a reality of the platonic dream, for he too recognized that 
in this harsh world the philosopher-king can flourish only 

behind insurmountable walls and that, for the few to be fre 
to seek for truth, the many must be kept at bay by terror. 

The Assassins, accordingly, present us the intriguing 
spectacle of mutaliy supporting opposites, of wiSdom 
safeguarded by ignorance, of free thought by fanaticism* 
of the utmost daring in speculation by an utter submission 
of intellect and will. t 



EPILOGUE 

From Egypt to Epsom 

In 1935 the holiday crowds thronging the race-course 
of Epsom for that annual classic of the turf, the Derby 
Stakes, beheld a sight sportsmanlike indeed, but none the 

less somewhat unusual : indeed, I believe, unprecedented. 
For this year the "blue riband” of the horse-racing world 

was won by a man not of British race, albbit a British 
subject, H. H. tho Ag a Khan, an Indian potentate of wealth 
and geniality, not unknown inter alia in sporting circles, 
in and particular, in the racing world. 

Hence, despite his foreign appearance, the “sports- 
men*’ who frequented the annual racing classic lived up 
to their name and gave the Indian prince a cordial welcome 
as true to the hallowed ritual of the turf, he led in the 
winner amid the customary plaudits of the vast crowd 
thronging the downs. After all, he was a better sportsman 
than that other Eastern potentate, tho former Shah of 
Persia, who, when on a visit to Queen Victoria had refused 
even to see the Derby run, on the truly original ground 
that he had always known that “one horse could run faster 
than another and he did not care which one did so ! 

The cheering crowds# though it is unlikely that they 
knew it, had before them the living relic of the strangest 
and most terrible dynasty which has ever reigned 
upon this earth : the pontiffs of the Assassins. For the Aga 
Khan is the chief of the Kho ja sect, an offshoot of the 

Ismailites, aud a judgment of the High Court of Bombay, 
delivered in 1844-had established his father’s claim to be 
the lineal descendant of Bukhnu’-Din, eighth and last 
grand master of Alamut, and the victim of the Mongols. 

Hence the genial Indian gentleman who led in the 
winner of England’s premier sporting classic, in 1935 could 
trace back his descent in unbroken line from Hasan-ben- 
Sahah’s Vizier and immediate successr, Kiya-Oomid-burg 
theEecond polntiff of the Assassins, and the direct ancestor, 
of jhe six succeeding Lords of Alamut. 
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The smiling winner of the Derby, accordingly traced 
his unbr >kcn descent back to the immediate successor of 
H&san-bn* Sabah, that most sinister and enigmatic of all 
"(he shadowy figures who haunt the margin of history : the 
historical highway from Egypt to Epsom ran clear! 

The h )liday crowds who then cheered beneath the 
dazzling blue skies of an English summer could not in all 
probability have proceeded for any length along that 
winding road across the ages. But had some “time 
machine,” of a kind dear to the authors of sociological 
Utopias, been at hand to conduct them with seven-league 
boots to its distant sourde, the cheers of the cockney crowds 
would, belike, have frozen in their throats, choked by stark 
horror. 

For, if “merrie England” with its merries crowds, 
formed the starting point of the magic journey, at the 
terminus there awaited the time-travellers a world as 
bizarre and as remote from their own world of everyday 
reality as the mind of man can well conceive. For this 
was the sight they would have seen : the moon riding high 
over the Caspian Sea and the black gorges of Rudbar, 
lighting up the magic gardens of Alamunt, those enchan¬ 
ted dream - drugged gardens, whence the white - robed 
“Destroying Angels” cf the Old Man of the Mountain 
quitted his earthly paradise and sped swiftly, dagger in 
hand wn the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
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